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in the Appendix. A full Table of Contents has also 
been prefixed to this edition. 


The present Volume has been carefully corrected, 
revised, and carried through the press by the Author's 
Brother, The Rev. John Wordsworth, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


Harrow, July 5, 1837. 


PREFACE. 


Tae following pages are part of a Journal of 
2a tour made by the Author, during the years 1832 
and 1833, in several of the provinces of Greece. 


He has not thought fit to publish his entire 
narrative at once, for reasons which it is here un- 
necessary to state. He now publishes a part of it, 
relative to that particular district of Greece, which 
he supposes to be regarded generally with more inter- 
est than any other. The present volume commences 
a little before his entrance into Artica, and terminates 
soon after he has quitted it. 


A word of explanation is requisite here, why 
he has been induced to adopt the system of or- 
thography employed in this volume for representing 


modern Greek names of places, which are often 
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intimately connected with the ancient language; while 
a different method of representation has been sanc- 
tioned by the authority, and recommended by. the 
practice, of the ablest among the living topographers 
of Greece. The following were the Author’s reasons 


for so doing : 


He was addressing himself to the eyes of English 
readers, in some degree familiar with the ancient 
literature of Greece, and not to the ears either of 
modern Greeks themselves, or of those who. are ac- 
quainted with their mode of pronunciation. He has 
therefore represented those words not according to the 
sound which they bear in the mouth of a modern Greek, 
but according to their strict grammatical orthography. 
The etymology of a Greek name may often present 
interesting materials for topographical speculation. 
The name itself may frequently suggest a train of 
agreeable recollections. But if it be disguised in 
writing, as it is in speaking, its genuine form will not 
be recognised by the generality of readers. All the 
previous associations with which, in their minds, it 
may be connected, and all the consequences which 
they might have derived from it, will thus, he fears, 
be utterly lost. In writing these words, therefore, 
he has endeavoured to suggest to the reader not 


their modern sound, but their ancient sense. 


PREFACE. vu 


At the desire of the Publisher, he has annexed a 
translation to the classical quotations in the text. 


His best thanks are due to Col. Leake, Capt. 
Beaufort, R.N. Hydrographer to the Admiralty, 
W. R. Hamilton, Esq., C. R. Cockerell, Esq., R.A., 
C. H. Bracebridge, Esq., for the assistance they have 
severally rendered toward the publication of this 
Work. | 


Harrow, May 14, 1836. 
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CHAPTER I. 


NEGROPONT TO OROPO. 


A Chalcide Aulidem trajicit, inde Oropum Attice ventum est; ubi 
pro Deo vates antiquus colitur; Athenas inde plenas quidem et ipsas 
vetustate fams, multa tamen visenda habentes, Arcem, Portus, 
Muros Peireeum urbi jungentes, navalia magnorum Imperatorum, 
Simulacra Deorum hominumque. 

T. Lrv. XLV. 26. 


From Chalcis he passes over to Aulis: thence to Oropus in 
Attica, where an ancient’ Seer (Amphiaraus) ts adored as a 
God: thence to Athens, full of her old renown, yet having 
many objects deserving a vistt, her Citadel, her Ports, and 
Walls which link the Peireus to the City; Docks erected 
by great Commanders; the Statues of God and Men. 


Oct. 9, 1832. 


Hestop might have spared the only voyage which 
he informs' us he ever made, if this bridge which 
we cross this morning from Chalcis to the Boeotian 
shore had existed in his time. His love of glory over- 
came his antipathy to the sea, and tempted him 
across the Euripus. He returned from Chalcis to 
Ascra loaded with the poetic prize, which he dedi- 


1 Works and Days, v. 649. 
A 


2 EURIPUS. [ CHAP. I. 


cated to the Muses of his native Helicon; and he 
afterwards wrote to his brother Perses of the dangers 
of the sea, which the Poet it seems knew too well 
ever to encounter. 


We are now making on horseback the same passage 
which he made by water. The narrow bridge which 
we are crossing has influenced the fortunes, altered 
the ‘name, and changed the character of Eubeea. It 
was the policy of * Boeotia, contrived with more than 
Boeotian shrewdness, to make “ Eubcea an island to 
every one else but themselves.” By its means the 
Beeotians blockaded against their southern enemies the 


1 Evpuros is in the mouth of a modern Greek pronounced ‘Evripos ; 
from Evripos comes ‘Egripos; from Egripos, ’N’Egripon, (in the accusa- 
tive case, as from ’ABaptvos comes Navarino, the ovré or els +d being 
suppressed), and from Negripon, by aid of its bridge, we arrive at the 
modern name of Eubeea, Negro-ponte. This prefix of the article with the 
preposition (4. ¢. és +d, &c.) deserves notice, as the cause of topographical 
difficulties. In the Greek Synecdemus of Hierocles (p. 646) we have a list 
of Aégean islands. There the mention of Eubcea is soon followed by that 
of other islands, AjAos, EKYPOL, TAAAMENH. On which Wesseling 
observes, “ TadXapévn ex Yarapis vicos orta videtur.’? Such is his con- 
jecture. But the corrupt word is probably nothing else than =TA 
AIMENT, (8. €. és ra Atuévia, The harbours), or Staliméni, which is the 
modern name of Lemnos. Then the combination of the islands in Hiero- 
cles becomes a very appropriate one: it is precisely the same, and in the © 
same order, as that in Euripides (Troad. 89) : 
ArjArée Te yotpades 
LKvpés te Anpvds e...... 

—— The Delian cliffs, 
Scyros and Lemnos. 





® The bridge over the Euripus was built by the Beotians B.C. 410. 
(Diod. Sic. x111. 47.) If Plutarch be right in doubting the genuineness 
of the passage ascribed to Hesiod above, that passage is at least older than 
this date. 
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Athenians these ancient Dardanelles of Greece. They 
locked the door of Athenian commerce, and kept 
themselves the key. This was the channel, by which 
the gold of Thasos, the horses of Thessaly, the timber 
of Macedonia, the corn of Thrace were carried into the 
Peirzeus. Nor must we forget the vast importance of 
Eubcea itself, which from its position, and its produce, 
its quarries, its timber and its corn, was of inestimable 
value to Athens. Of the better part of this island her 
tenure was from that time precarious; and her com- 
munication with the northern markets was either de- 
pendent on the fear or amity of Boeotia, or it was 
exposed to the dangers of the open sea—the perils of 
the treacherous Coela, and the “ vengeful *Caphareus,” 
which on a former occasion had rendered such signal 
service to Athens by the havoc they had made in the 
invading armada of Persia. 


After passing the bridge of the Euripue we turn 
to the left. The road skirts the shore: the tracks of 
ancient wheels are visible in the rocky ledge which just 
rises above the sea. In a mile from the bridge we 
arrive at a flowing fountain. There are now some 
Greek peasants there, halting to give drink to their 
horses. They enquire of us, when the long-expected 
arrival of the new King of Greece will take place. 
They congratulate themselves on their recent liberation, 
on their being, as they style themselves, independent 
Hellenes, and no longer the slaves of Turkey. 


3 Now corrupted to Cavo d’oro, (the golden cape). 
A2 
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It was at a fountain near this spot—perhaps at 
this source— 


~ d ‘7 f d 
Kady! v0 whatavistp dOev péev aydaov idwp, 


Beneath the platane fair, whence gushed the shining stream. 


that Homer imagined a session of councillors and war- 
riors assembled round the King of Greece, who then 
found as much difficulty in leaving his dominions as his 
modern successor does now in entering them. 


We enquire of these peasants the name of the 
site in which we are: it is called Vliké. This is pro- 
bably a modification of AvAccy, which has the sound 
of Avliké to a modern Greek, and still preserves the 
recollection of the district of Aulis, when the name of 
Aulis itself has perished. 


We ascend a high rugged hill which is on the 
right of our road, and on the western verge of a 
peninsula formed by two bays. At its summit there 
is a ruined hellenic city, probably of the heroic age. 
Its huge polygonal walls remain in their complete 
circuit. The interior of the city is strewed with broken 
pottery, and overgrown with wild plants. It is in an 
ancient city like this, that the traveller feels, I might 
almost say, an emotion of gratitude that the physical 
structure and inorganic elements of this country are 
such as they happen to be. Nature did well in form- 


1 U7’ és AbAida viajes Axatwy ryepeQovto, &c. 
Iliad 11. 303. 
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ing Greece of hard imperishable limestone. For from 
this formation it results that the monuments here of 
the most remote times, constructed with the native 
stone, with all the severity of age combine the fresh- 
ness of recent structure; thus appearing to appro- 
priate the beholder to themselves, and not to be 
influenced by him. They exist not, it seems, in his 
age; but he lives in theirs. Their share in to-day 
seems greater than his own. 


This is illustrated by the character of the place 
which we are now in. We enter the gate of this 
ancient town. The towers which flanked the old 
gateway ,still stand, on your right and left. The 
groove of the gate, the socket which received its bar, 
seem to have been recently chiselled. Within the 
city at the N.W. a large square cistern is hewn in 
the living calcareous rock: its clean sharp sides seem 
to have been lately carved to receive a shower, which 
is expected soon to fall. You advance to the eastern 
wall: a flight of stone steps invites you to mount from 
the area of the city to a tower projecting from the 
wall, in order, you might almost fancy, that from its 
lofty eminence you might look down on the valley, 
the shore, and the Euripus now lying below you, and 
might thus assure yourself whether or no the Grecian 
fleet of Agamemnon was still lingering in the port of 
Aulis. | 


To return from what might be, to what is. The 
hill on which we stand is called Meryddo Bovve 
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ato wuxpo Baby (The Great Mountain, at the Small 
Deep.) 


The name of our mountain is derived from its 
proximity to a small harbour, called sccpo Bad in 
contradistinction to the port of larger dimension which 
begins at the south of the narrowest point of the 
Euripus, and spreads itself like an unfolded wing 
(‘xodrwoy mwrépuy EvBotas) from the side of Eubcea. 
This larger port is called-seyadto Babu. These its 
two titles are of great antiquity; for there can I 
think be no doubt that it is identical with the harbour, 
which is described by Strabo* under the same name, 
and in which he supposes the Greek fleet to have. 
been moored. - If so, the harbour to the south of 
it, now known by the name juxpd Baby must have 
been the port which he describes as affording a road- 
stead for only fifty ships, and as more nearly con- 
nected with Aulis itself. ' | 


Hence a presumption arises that a city which is 
now referred in the language of the country to that 


1 Eurip. Iphig. Aul. 120: 
Aidw axX\teray 
rTav ko\T won wrépvy’ EvBolas. 





—— where Aulis spreads her waveless bay, — 
The unruffled pinion of the Euboic shore. 


# Strabo, p. 403. C. In his route from Oropus to Chalcis: After 
Delium, he says, is the great harbour which they call the Deep harbour. 
Awuny méyas, Sv xadovot Babiv Aipéva. e168’ 1} AtAts, werTpwdes xwpion, 
Aturyy 0 €ori wevrijxovra wAolas, wore elxds Tov vatiaraBbuoy Twy ‘EXXH- 


vv év TH peyadrw vrapta Acme. 
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smaller harbour, (oro yuxpo Babu), as is the case with 
the city in which we now are, is no other than 
Aulis itself, to which the smaller harbour immediately 
belonged. 


The existence of a profusion of fictile fragments 
scattered over the area of this city, may have some 
little weight in identifying it with Aulis, which prin- 
cipally maintained itself in *later times by its produce 
of pottery. I pick up here the handle of a lamp 
among those broken relics of its former commerce: it 
is inscribed with the name TAEIFOAEMO (of Tk- 
polemus). Tlepolemus was perhaps the manufacturer 
at Aulis from whose fabric it issued. 


The name of ‘Aulis itself would have tempted us 
to place it immediately on the canal of the Euripus; 
but knowing, as we do, that Aulis was “three miles 
distant from Chalcis, we are disposed to acquiesce in 
our present position, and to consider the name of 
Aulis to have been assumed by that city, not as ex- 
pressive of its immediate contiguity to the Euripus, 
but of the priority of its foundation in the less re- 
stricted neighbourhood of that channel. 


3 Pausan. 1x. 19. 8. dvOpwaror év Abdide olxovoww ob wodXol, yijs 
dé elow otro Kepapets. There are few inhabitants in Aulis, and these 
are potters. 


* Abdus is derived from avAds (canalis), of which it is a feminine 
form, and is the same word as the Latin Vallis: So Aulon in Epirus has 
now become Vallona. 


"5 Liv. xLv. 27. 
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We meet a shepherd of the country in our de- 
scent on the S.E. side of this mountain. He informs 
us that there are ruins of hellenic cities on two neigh- 
bouring hills to the N.W. They are called by him 
Kruza and Avndopyro (the steep). There is also an 
ancient citadel bordering on the sea, on a rocky pe- 
ninsula to the S.W. of our present position. One of 
our companions who explored it describes its construc- 
tion as very rude and strong’. | 


Our road lies along the bare arable plain parallel 
to the sea, and bounded on the west by low hills. 
We leave two hamlets, Psaloutha (Yadov8a), and 
Gerilé (Tep:A7) on our left: to our right, at about 
ten miles distance from ‘Egripo is the village of Dra- 
misé (Apauion). It lies in a large plain below a small 
insulated hill on which is a modern tower. There is 
a small church here dedicated to St George. If any 
vestiges of antiquity exist at all in a Greek village, 
some in the shape of decorated or inscribed marbles 
will generally be found in its church, for the construc- 
tion of which they have usually been employed. Thus 
the churches of Greek towns and hamlets have served 
the purpose of simple museums for the preservation 
of their local antiquities. At Dramisé, neither in its 
church nor in any of its buildings, can I find any 
evidence that it occupies, as has been supposed, the 
site of an ancient city. It has been identified with 
Delium. 


1 Col. Leake (Travels in Northern Greece, 11. p. 264) supposes this 
peninsula to be the site of Aulis. | 
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There is indeed a tumulus on its shore, which 
might be considered an interesting relic of Delium’, 
and of its field of battle; if there were better evidence 
than there is of its coincidence with that city. But 
to the site which Delium occupied another village has 
succeeded, similar to Delium in name. There can be 
no doubt that AyAics now covers the spot, which 
has been rendered famous by the intrepidity of Socrates, 
and the misfortunes of his country. Délisi is about 
seven miles from Oropé, the site of the ancient Oropus. 
It stands a little to the right of the road on a rising 
ground, which shelves down into the plain. The road 
soon divides into two branches; the path on the right 
hand, which we now pursue, leading over the shrubby 
hills to Oropus, that on the left skirting the sea- 
shore, and crossing the river Asopus at its entrance 
to the sea. 


The site of Délisi has many advantages. It stands 
on the southern verge of the flat strip of land which 
fringes the sea from the Euripus, and now converges 
to a narrow margin running on southward from Délisi 
along the shore. It therefore commanded this avenue 
from Attica unto Boeotia along the coast. This was 


* Delium could not have stood at Dramisé: for Delium was only 
five miles from Tanagra (Liv. xxxv. 51), and ten stadia from Delium 
placed the Athenians just on the Oropian frontier, (uddiora év rots 
ueBoplors ris ‘Qpwrias. Thuc. tv. 91.) Hence in Strabo’s assertion, 
AnAtov AdXidos dtéxov oradiouvs tptdxovta, Delium distant from 
Aulis thirty stadia, for the number X’ (i.e. u’) 30, should probably he 
substituted p’ or 100. 
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probably the reason why it was' seized and fortified 
by the Athenians as a post from which they might 
sally against their northern neighbours, and protect 
themselves from their aggression. In this sense Delium 
was a Beoeotian Deceleia. 


Its maritime position was also favourable. It is 
not close to the sea, but it no doubt possessed build- 
ings on the shore. The sea makes here a reach in a 
south-easterly direction, so that a bay exists in the 
curve thus formed. By the possession of this bay 
Delium was made the emporium of the important city 
of Tanagra, which was five miles in the interior, The 
village of Délisi is now in ruins. 


Our road bears to the right. We begin to as- 
cend over wild and uncultivated hills, overgrown with 
low shrubs, and broken into deep furrows by the tor- 
rents which plough their way from the higher moun- 
tains on our right in their course into the sea. It 
was an evening in this season, at the beginning of 
winter, *>when the battle of Delium was fought. It 
took place at %about a mile to the south of the 
village from which it was named. One of these 
sloping hills‘ covered the Beoeotian forces from the 
sight of their Athenian antagonists. These abrupt 

1 Thue. Iv. 92. ryv Bowwriay (of AOnvator) éx ris oudpou éNOdvrTes, 
reixos (av Andie) evorkodounoduevor, wédrover POelpew. The Athe- 
nians, having marched from the border-land, and erected for themselves 
a fortress at Delium, intend to ravage Beotia. 


2 B.C. 424. 8 déxa oradious. Thuc. iv. 90. 
* Aospos. Thuc. rv. 96. 
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‘gullies channelled in the soil by the autumnal rain 
impeded the conflict of the two armies. They afforded 
less embarrassment to the manceuvres of the lighter 
troops; it was to their superiority in this species of 
force that the Boeotians were mainly indebted for their 
victory. Their success was complete. The darkness 
of the night, and his own good genius, preserved the 
Athenian Philosopher. He seems to have escaped in 
the first instance by following the bed of one of these 
‘deep ravines into which the soil has been ploughed 
by the mountain streams: He returned home together 
with “his pupil and his friend by a particular road, 
which his guardian spirit prompted him to take, and 
which in vain he recommended to his other comrades, 
whom the enemy convinced too late of their unhappy 
error. 


We cross the deep bed of the river Asopus at 
the village of Sycamind, and then, in thirty minutes, 
arrive among the low cottages of Oropd. 


5 pvaxes. Thue. iv. 96. 


¢ Plutarch de Socrat. Demon. 581. 32. WuvpiAaprns 6 Avtidavros 
Grois év tH Stwter wept Andsov, ws yxovse Twv éwi ras orovdas 
adicopevov Abnvaiwy ort Lwxpatrns pera AdKxiBiddou cat Aaxntos éxil 
PHTIZ TH xataBas arovevoorykot, wod\da pev rovToy avekadévaTo, 
wod\ka Se diitwy ruwas, ols cuvéBn per’ altov wapa srry Tdpynba 
gevyouow adrobavety. Miiller (Orchomenos, p. 491.) fur the corrupt 
words PHTIZ TH proposes PEITOYS (pe:roi are pwypoi. Hesych. 
in v., and identical with the puaxes described as existing here by Thucy- 
dides). Plutarch probably wrote PEITOIS TIZI. The confusion arose 
from the modern pronunciation in which the sounds of pyriorns and 
perrots ris are identical. 


7 Alcibiades and Laches. Plat. Sympos. 231. A. and with Xenophon. 
Strabo. 403. C. 


CHAPTER II. 


OROPO TO TANAGRA. 


"Evrevdev (€€ OQpwrov) eis Tavaypav oradia pr’. ddds 8¢ 
EAaiog~uTov Kat auvdevdpou Xupas, WavTos xallapevovoa 
Tov ano kiwt wy doGou. 


Diczarcuus, (State of Greece, p. 12, ed. Hudson.) 


From Oropus to Tanagra are 130 stadia. The road lies through 
_@ country planted with olives and well wooded, and is free 
Jrom all apprehension of robbers. 


Tus extract from the Tour of Dicearchus gives, 
with some exceptions, a fair idea of the route from 
Oropus to Tanagra’ at the present time. It is still 
shaded by shrubs; but the olives which he noticed 


1 Route from Oropus to Tanagra. 
H. MIN. 
vi11. 10. Oropus. 
35. cross Asopus. Sycamino. Road is along left bank of Asopus, 
43. follow a path tor. 
46. ascend. Pines. 
rx. 19. Descend into a small plain. The Asopus is seen turning L. 
through a fine woody chasm. Platanes. 
35. ascend. Viewof plain. Road and River turn r. Badavidia 
trees. 
37. Vestiges. Mount Kaxé Shéllesi and Parnes behind it L. 
Pass along plain between low hills. . 
x. 14. Pyrgo of Stanfati 20 min. r. 
20. Bridge over Asopus 2 min. 1. Well 5 min. 1. Church 7 min. 1. 
25. cross stream Lari running into Asopus from r. 
x1. 10. Tanagra. 
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are now not so common there as plane-trees and 
pines. But the latter part of his description could 
not be applied now. The route is by no means free 
at present from all apprehension of klefta: or, in 
the words of our Greek Guides, it is far from being 


&@ oTpaTa *TracTptKy. 


It might have been this difference of circumstances 
which induced the ancient Topographer to loiter longer 
on the road under the shade of these pleasant trees 
by the side of the Asopus, and thus, from the length 
of time which elapsed, to infer that the distance was 
greater, than they, who now are not so fortunate, are 
willing to allow. By us the distance from Oropus to 
Tanagra would be estimated at ten miles. 


Of the trees which once overhung the river another 
record is probably preserved in the appellation of the 
little village which we traversed yesterday at dusk, 
and which we again pass this morning in our way to 
Tanagra. The mulberries (cuvcapuvor) which once grew 
there have perhaps lent their name as well as their 
shade to this hamlet of Sycamind. It is inhabited 
by Albanians. The women stand before their doors 
habited in a long white woollen coat, which was no 
doubt suggested by the exigencies of a colder climate 
than that in which they now live, and which there- 
fore indicates not obscurely the northern extraction 


2 Literally ‘a clean road,’ an expression used as odds xalapetouca 
in Diczarchus. 
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of these Albanian families. The braided hair of these 
women falls over the back in two long streaming 
folds —like that of the figures which are seen in 
the earliest sculptured representations of the Deities 
of Greece'—. 


Candida dividua colla tegente coma. Ovip. 
With parted hair veiling the snowy neck. 


At Sycamino the road turns to the left, and as- 
cends the stream of tlie Asopus on its northern bank. 
The modern name of the Asopus here is Borién, of 
which appellation I cannot ascertain the meaning. 
It winds its way through low hills, in which it has 
made some romantic chasms. Beyond it on our left 
are the hills of Boidti, and ascending above them the 
loftier midge of Mount Parnes, at the foot of which 
Boeotia began. The modern name of Boidti may be 
a record of this territorial starting-place. 


The only habitation visible on our right is the 
tower of Staniati and a small village of the same 
name. | 


The site of Tanagra is now called Graiméda 
(Tpauaca*). It is a large hill nearly circular in 


1 See an example in Zoega, Bassirilievi. T. 11. p. 239. 

2 Tpatua in romaic is derived from ypaive (i.e. éxpaivw) to moisten 
or bathe, and has thus a similar. signification to Tévayos, a marsh, with 
which Tavdypa is probably connected, being placed 


—— év8a wediov ‘Acwris poais 


apse, AEschyl. Pers, 791. 
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form, neither abrupt nor high. It rises from the north 
bank of the Asopus, and communicates by a bridge 
with the south side of the stream, where are also 
ancient remains. The proximity of the city to the 
Asopus supplies the reason why Tanagra was styled 
the daughter® of that river; and the ancient ‘name 
of the inhabitants themselves may perhaps have arisen 
from the requirements of that proximity, which are 
still provided for by the present bridge. 


On the east of the city, separated from it by a 
small stream, which runs into the Asopus, there is 
another hill. There are some female peasants engaged 
in washing linen there, whilst they stand with their 
feet in the running stream. They call the torrent 
Lari, the hill above it Kokéli. *This eminence was 
consecrated to the minds of the ancient Tanagreans 
by the local tradition, which made it the birth-place 
of Mercury. There is no other eminence near it to 
dispute its right, and its present name may possibly 
be corrupted from that which it then bore. 


The vestiges of Tanagra are not so considerable 
as the importance of the place had led us to expect. 
They are more remarkable for their extent than 
grandeur. Tliere are some few remnants of polygonal 
masonry, and a gate of the city on the southern side 
of it, of which the lintel is more than six feet in 


3 Pausan. 11. 20. * Tegupaio. 


5 Paus. 11. 20. dpos Knptxioy évOa ‘Eppiy reyOjvar Néyouvc. 
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length, and made of a single stone. The circuit of - 
the walls can be traced, but there is little left of them 
but their foundations. The ground is thickly strewn 
with, minute fragments of earthenware, which bespeak 
the existence here of a numerous population in former 
times, and remain an interesting relic of the domestic 
economy and social intercourse of private families and 
individuals, while the strong wall and towers of the 
citadel no longer survive to give any authentic evidence 
of the former power of the State. 


This is probably owing not to the early destruc- 
tion, but to the prolonged existence of Tanagra'. It 
survived most of its confederate cities. In the Au- 
gustan age, Thespie and Tanagra were the only 
Beeotian towns which were preserved. Tanagra lin- 
gered on for a long time under the Roman sway in 
Greece. Its extant coins are many of them imperial. 
But its walls were then no appropriate condition of 
its dependent existence. Their materials were there- 
fore destroyed, or converted to purposes of a more 
pacific character. Hence its vestiges are found to 
be what they are. In the degradation to which it 
was reduced under a Roman dynasty, the city of 
Tanagra might be said to exist rather in terra-cotta 
than in stone. 


At the N.W. corner of the citadel, the outline 
is traceable of a semicircular building, probably a — 


1 Strabo, 410. B. Nuvi Geomal padvn cuvéornxe trav Betwrixapv 
woXewy Kai Tavaypa. , 
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' Theatre. It is scooped out in the slope on which the 
walls are built: it looks outwards on the plain below 
it. There is another site similar in shape to this, in 
the interior of the city, a little to the south of the 
present spot. In one of these two positions stood the 
Theatre at Tanagra, which Pausanias visited, and in 
which perhaps the minstrel of Tanagra, whose beauty’, 
as he informs us, to judge by her statue, was equal 
to her poetical accomplishments, sung her strains which 
were so agreeable 


Tavarypiceaat Nevxowée rALS" 
meérya 0 eun yéya0e mous 
AcryoupoxwTirns evowrns” 


To white-stol'd Tanagresan maids; 
For deeply do they love the clear 
And plaintive roundelay to hear. 


Corinna® (in Hepheestion. p. 106. Gaisf.) 


The former of these two localities commands an exten- 
sive view. Looking eastward, the plain of the Asopus 
stretehes beneath us, from east to west. To the 
south of it is a range of mountains: of which Mount 


* Pausan. 1x. 22. 3. Kopuivva...... yuvaiwy tore 84 KxadXlorn rd 
eldos, ef re dx eixdvs det TexualpecOat......j udvn dj év Tavdypa douara 
érrofnce. 


® Where these three Glyconics are preceded by a fourth, 
Kaka yepoa elcouéva. 
Which should perhaps be written 
Kada yap old’ de:oouéva 
(i.e. I know that I shall sing pleasing strains.) To white-stol’d, &c. 
Tavaypléecor Nevxonwéwdors. 


B 
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1Elaté is the western, and Mount Nozia, the ancient 
Parnes, is the eastern extremity. 


A peasant here informs us that there are remains 
of an ancient city in the way from Tanagra to Thebes, 
to the N.W. of this spot, at an hour’s distance from 
it, at a modern village called Bratchi. Which does 
this represent of the ancient members of the *Tana- 
grean Tetrapolis ! 


From the citadel of Tanagra we descend into the 
plain on the north, in the hope of findmg some 
further vestiges of the ancient city. There are two 
churches in this plain, one to the west, the other to 
the east of the stream Lari: the one is dedicated to 
S. Nicolas, the other to S. George. They are at 
about a mile’s distance from the city. From the blocks 
of hewn stone, and sculptured marble, inserted in their 
plaster-walls, and lying near them, they may be sup- 
posed to have succeeded to the site of old Temples 
of Tanagra. The long distance which we traverse in 
passing to these Temples from the city of Tanagra, 
might still suggest the same reflection which was made 
by the *Pagan traveller, of whose peculiar temper it 


1 ’EXari is the present name of Mount Citheron, derived from the 
silver-firs (€\ara:) which grow there. Hence Euripides very properly 
places Pentheus on an éAdrn, whence he observes the Bacche on Mount 
Citheron. (Eur. Bacch. 750. 1070. 1090.) 

2 Strabo. 405, c. gore Tis TeTpakwulas THs wepl Tavdypav, EXewvos, 
“Apparos, MuxaAnooov, Pypwv. ; 

8 Pausan, 1x. 22. 3. Tavaypatot voulca: ra és rods Oeods pddtora 
(qu. UdAdora, i. e. KéANtoTA?) Soxovow ‘EXAjvwv. xwpls wey yap ai 


olxlat 
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is very characteristic, that the idea which the inha- 
bitants of Tanagra entertained of the Deities whom 
they adored, was of a more respectful character than 
was usually to be found in the devotional feelings of 
Greek cities. This idea, he observed, was expressively 
evinced by the free areas and fair sites, unembarrassed 
by surrounding edifices, aud sequestered from the 
traffic of the city, which were by them selected for 
the abodes of their Deities. In these buildings there 
are no other remains than these fragments. Of in- 
scriptions we find here only a few broken syllables. 
But there is an inscription‘ of some interest on a stone 
m the walls of another church. That church stands 
on the southern side of the Asopus, which we cross by 
the bridge above noticed. It is dedicated to St Theo- 
dore, and is built almost entirely of ancient massive 
blocks. The former part of this inscription records 
in elegiac verse the dedication of a statue by a 
victor in a gymnastic contest; the latter is a frag- 
ment of an honorary decree conferring the rights of 
citizenship on a native of Athens in consideration of 
the services which he had rendered to the state of 
Tanagra. 


olxlas odioww, ywpls de ra iepa brép abras év xabapw Te éori Kai éxrds 
dv0pdrwy. . 


¢ This inscription has been already very accurately copied by Colonel 
Leake, and published by him in the Museum Criticum, 11. 570, 
whence it is reprinted in Rose Inscript. Gr. Vet. p. 308; Boeck. Corp. 
Inscr. n. 1562. 1582; and Welcker Inscr. Syllog. p. 203. It is therefore 
not inserted here. The only variations supplied by my transcript are, 
line 1. ANEGEKE. 5. STE®ANQ (cf. Dissen. Pindar. Pyth. 11. 6.) 
9. AIOYSKOPIAAN. 

BZ 
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The inscription, it may be remarked, is also of 
importance as supplying conclusive evidence, if evidence 
were wanting, that the site of Graimaéda is identical 
with that which was formerly occupied by Tanagra. 
We return to Oropo in the evening. 


CHAPTER III. 


OROPUS. 


Oita 8 cicw cvoBowro: Kpovwe(opopwy yévos dvdpav. 


(Cratinus, p. 80. Runkel.) 


An invitation has arrived this evening from 
Acharnee, addressed to a neighbour of our Oropian 
host, requesting his presence at a wedding which is to 
take place in the neighbourhood of that Attic borough. 
His attendance is especially desired on account of 
the qualifications which he brings with him: he is 
reputed to be very skilful in his performances on the 
Boeotian pipe, which is an essential accompaniment of 
such a ceremony. It would seem that the character 
is still sustained of the ancient minstrels of this dis- 
trict, and that the pipers ‘yapidys PBouBavrdcoe of 
Beeotia are still in request. But their courage seems 
to have diminished. On a former occasion’ they 
were represented on the Athenian stage as marching 
manfully with their instruments from Thebes to the 
Athenian market; and that too in a time of inter- 
national hostility. But now our Beotian minstrel 


1 Aristoph. Acharn. 81. ? Acharn. 868. 
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cannot be persuaded to expose himself to the dangers 
of the road from Oropus to Acharnz, although the — 
person who invites him is no other than the wife of 
the Greek military chief, Captain Vassos, whose sol- 
diers are now in uncontrolled possession of this whole 
province. The character of a bard is no longer suff- 
ciently sacred, nor is the passport of their chief enough 
respected, to procure him protection from these bandits. 
Some of them are known to be at no great distance 
from this place. Last night a neighbouring sheep- 
fold suffered from their depredations. He therefore 
declines the invitation. He informs the wife of the 
Acharnian chief that she must find herself a minstrel 
nearer her own home. | 


avryaeivrs d€ of dvo motueves, eis wev Axapves'. 
To her of Pipers twain one shall Acharne send. 


There are few remains of antiquity at Oropd. 
The modern cottages are built round a low hill. 
Some large blocks of hewn stone are all that remains 
of the fortifications of a town which was, on account 
of its site, so long the object of military contention to 
its two powerful neighbours. A few mutilated *inscrip- 


1 Theocrit. v11. 7. 
3 They are principally sepulchral. 

(1) (2) (3) 
ZQZIMH BOYTAAPXH ZQTINIKOS 
ANTIOXOY APISTAPXOY KAAOZENOY 

In the church of S. George on a marble sun-dial is 
IAZTQN IAZSONOS 
AZHNIEYS ANEOHKE 
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tions are all that survives of the literature of a city, 
which formerly occasioned by its *misfortunes the in- 
troduction of Greek philosophy into the schools and 
palaces of Rome. 


We descend from Oropus to the sea. The road 
terminates after two miles at the small bay called 
Ai Apostdlus (és tous aryiovs AgwoaroAous, at the 
Holy Apostles), most probably the site of Delphi- 
nium, which was once the harbour of Oropus. Of 
this identity we have some evidence in the modern 
usage of the place for the same commercial purposes. 
Apostdlus is now the wharf of Oropo (cxada tov 
‘Qpwrov): it is the port from which passengers em- 
bark for Eubcea. This was the case with Delphinium. 
The name itself of Apostdélus was, I conceive, chosen 
from reference to this its maritime character. The 
*vessels which left its harbour, the voyages which were 
here commenced, suggested, from the very terms in 
the language by which they were described, the pre- 
sent appropriate dedication of the place to the Holy 
Apostles; which the pious ingenuity, by which the 
Greek Church has always been distinguished, has not 
allowed to be suggested in vain. 


At Apostélus there are few vestiges: there is a 
tumulus with a sarcophagus near it, and an ancient 
well. On our right is a hill with a middle-age tower, 


3 Aulus Gellius, viz. 14. 
4 Awéoroka woia (see Plato Epist. vir.) The dardorodo: were su- 
perintended by officers called Aawooro\cis. Harpocrat. in v. 
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probably erected to command the harbour. The con- 
venience of the place has induced Vassos the Greek 
Capitano mentioned above, to select it as the site of 
a large ill-shapen house, which he is now erecting on 
the spot. | 


It seems to me highly probable that Oropus itself 
occupied in earlier times a site on the searshore’. 
The founders of Greek cities very frequently chose a 
maritime situation; or if an inland one was selected, it 
had those recommendations of natural strength, which 
though affording less facility for acquiring wealth, sup- 
plied security for maintaining it. But the site of the 
modern Oropo has neither the strength of an inland 
nor the opportunities of a maritime position. Yet 
choice of both was offered at no great distance. That 
offer was not I think dechned. Oropus I believe 
stood on the sea-shore at the time of the Peloponnesian 
war. *The historian of that war seems to refer to 
such a situation. *There is distinct testimony of its 
removal from the coast to an inland position; that 
transfer was probably not permanent; for the inha- 
bitants of Oropus were renowned in later times for 
their grasping exactions levied on all imports into their 


1 Hence I would propose to reconcile the discrepancies in the estimate 
of the distance from Oropus to Tanagra noticed above, p. 13, see below, 
p- 25. 

* Thuc. 111. 91. He speaks of sailing to, and anchoring at, Oropus: 
éx rns MyAov éwrevcav els 'Qowwov rigs wépay yrs, evOis de 
oxXdvres—VILI. 95. éx Tov 'Qowrot dwrnyaye ras vais. Pausanias, 
1, 34, places it on the coast. 

3 B.C. 402, by the Beotians. Diodor. xiv. 17. 
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country; a character which seems -to imply that their 
city was a sea-port‘. 


* Dicearchus, p. 12. 4 wddus ‘Qowriwy OIKIA OnBav éoriv, peraBo- 
Aéwy épyacia,...reXM wvovot wdvra Ta péA\XAovra pds abrods clodyecbat' 
Tpaxets év rais omtdiacs. On comparing this character with the very 
similar one which Dicewarchus gives to the Thebans (p. 15), whom the 
Oropians strove to imttate (p. 12), I suspect he wrote, instead of the un- 
intelligible OIKIA, 3 wéA\ts trav "Qpwriwy CKIA OnBav éorl, The 
city of Oropus is the fac-simile of Thebes (oxida OnBxv). This expres- 
sion is in the fanciful spirit of that writer. Of the confusion between 
aixin and oxcey, in this sense of ox:a, see Bentley Phalaris, p. 137, on 
Adyos épyou oxida. In Andocides (p. 112. Bekker) for twd trv oxiav, 
the best MS. has bwd riy olxlav. 


CHAPTER IV. 


APHIDNAE. 


——— 


Ig po rat AA®NAT. 
THEoc. 1. 1. 


Where are my Bay-trees vanish'd ? 





Tue Abbé Barthélemy, whose Voyage du Jeune 
Anacharsis' we find an agreeable companion in Attica, 
promises us on the road from Oropus to Athens, on 
a part of which we now are, some pleasant objects, 
which we cannot discover on the spot where they are 
said by him to exist. His party of travellers, in their 
journey from Athens to Oropus at the beginning of 
spring, found, as he tells us, the road sheltered by 
the green fohage of bay-tree groves. Before their 
arrival at Oropus they visit the temple of Amphia- 
raus, which was agreeably situated in the neighbour- 
hood of hmpid streams. 

Now the promise of this scenery on the way- 
side rests solely on the supposed assurance of Aris- 
totle’s scholar Diceearchus, some leaves of whose 


1 111, p. 235. Chap. xxx1v. Nous partimes d’Athénes dans les 
premiers jours du mois Munychion. Nous arrivames Je soir méme & 
Orope, par un chemin assez rude, mais ombragé en quelques endroits 
de bois de lauriers. 
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journal of his tour in Greece are still preserved to 
us. From Athens, says Diceearchus, *eis ‘Qowmov oa 
AA®NIAQN kai tov ‘Apqtapaou Atos tepov odos 
EhevOepy BadiCovrs oxedov yuépae wpocavta. With 
respect to this Temple of Amphiaraus, its site has 
been fixed, by aid of inscriptions found on the spot, 
at about three miles from Apostdlus, near a stream 
in a deep valley which we cross in our ascent to the 
modern village of *Calamo. And first it may be re- 
marked, that this ‘Oracle of Amphiaraus would hardly 
have occurred in the road from Athens to Oropus, 
had Oropus been on the site of Oropd, and not, as 
has been above suggested, on the sea. The road 
would then have passed at some distance to the west 
of the Temple, and not, as it did, immediately by it. 


But however this may be—with respect to the 
other features of the route—the bay-tree groves can 
hardly plead as an excuse for their own absence, that 
Time, which has rumed the Temple, has also uprooted 
them. They in fact never really existed here. They 


* Dicearch., p. 11, thus rendered by all the editors: *‘ From Athens 
to Oropus is an ascending road of about a day’s journey to an expedi- 
tious pedestrian, which passes through Bay-TREE Groves, and the 
Temple of Zeus Amphiaraus.”’ 

% See Colonel Leake’s very valuable Memoir on the Demi of Attica, 
p. 201, (in Transactions of Royal Soc. of Lit. Vol. 1.) The inscrip- 
tions are now in the British Museum, Nos. 368, 378. 

* Where games were celebrated in his honour. In Philemon Lex- 
icon Technolog. p. 42. (ed. Burney.) woAdXol dyovra: dymves* éy 
AcBadela ta xadobyueva 'Eputera, Bacgidera, xal Tpodwvea, év dd 
"'Qpwore ta Auplxaca—the last word should be written Apudiapéia. 
See Schol. Pind. Ol. vit., 154. 
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have been planted in such abundance upon these hills 
by "geographers, out of the fertile nursery-garden . of 
a false print. The word dadvidwy in the text of 
Diceearchus is an error of his transcribers: it is not 
Greek. And besides, what topographer would have 
ever described a route of about thirty miles, which is 
the distance of Athens to Oropus, by telling his readers 
that it passed through “bay-trees and a temple?” To 
give his description any value some known place or 
town would have been specified in it. The passage 
is therefore corrupt. And how is this corruption to 
be removed? Simply by changing the unintelligible ex- 
pression AIA AA®NIJAON, by an easy transposition, 
into Al’ A®IANOQN. The Attic borough APHIDNA 
may be inferred from a passage in Herodotus* to have 
been near Deceleia. Now Deceleia was in the direct 
road from Athens to Oropus*, that is, on the precise 
road which Dicsearchus is here describing. Again, the 
verbal confusion of ADIANON with AA®NIAQN, 
which I here suspect to have occurred in the text of 
Dicsearchus, is both easy for transcribers to make, and 
was in fact frequently made*. The inference therefore 
before suggested by Herodotus becomes almost a cer- 


1 Kruse also (Hellas. rt. p. 283) speaks of this country as being 
‘Seiner Gegend, wo der weisse lelhmichte Boden, den schon Dicaarch. 
bemerkte, Lorbeerbaume auf der Hohen ernihrte.”’’ 

* Herodot. 1x. 73. Adyouos toils AexeXéas KatnyrjoacOa éwi tras 
"Adlévas. 

® Thuc. vir. 28. é« tov 'Qowwov xara yijv dia THs Aexedeias. 

* In the passage of Herodotus, for APIANAZ the Sancroft MS. has 
exactly the same error, APNIAAS. This word has been singularly fruit- 


ful in this confusion. In Demosth. 238. 17. for ’A@iévayv, Bekker's MSS. 
S.Q.0. 
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tainty. Deceleia was 120 stadia from Athens*®. Hence 
assuming,—what from Herodotus compared with Di- 
cearchus we may now safely do,—that Aphidne was 
near to Deceleia, whose direction and distance from 
Athens are known, we are now enabled to assign the 
site of the important fortress Aphidne; which was 
the asylum of Helen, the borough of the poet® Tyrteeus, 
and of the two illustrious friends, ‘Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton. Other topographical consequences may 
be deduced from this result. The two Attic vil- 
lages of *Perrhide and °Titacidse were connected by 
relationship and vicinity with the town of Aphidne. 
The determination of their positions hangs as a corol- 
lary on that, which is now ascertained, of Aphidnsz 
their more important and illustrious neighbour. 


We do not now proceed further in the direct 
road to Athens, but wishing to take Rhamnus and 
Marathon in our way, we diverge from Kalamo in 


S.Q.O. u. have ’Aqviéa, and F.Y. p. v. give”"Aguida: again in Plutarch 
Thes. c. 32. and in Harpocrat. v. Oupywvida:, Aduidaios was written 
for ’Adiévatos before the edition of Valesius. 

§ Thuc. vir. 19, cf. vi1. 18. 27. v1. 93. 

® Cp. Miiller’s Dorians, 1. p. 172. 

7 Plutarch. Sympos. 1. qu. x. Whence the peculiar propriety of the 
reference to their examples in the speech of Miltiades before the battle 
of Marathon to the General Callimachus, who was an Aphidnean. 
Herod. v1. 109. 

8 Hesych. in. v. Teppiéac. 

® Steph. Byz. v. Tiraxida:. Cp. Herod. 1x. 73, where Helen is dis- 
covered at Aphidne to the Tyndaride by Decelus (f. deixw) of 
Deceleia, and Aphidne is betrayed to them by Titacus the indige- 
nous monarch (rita, BactAeis Hesych.) of the Titacide. The modern 
village of Tatfoi may preserve in its name a vestige of this demus. 
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a south-easterly direction. The route lies over a 
mountain-tract broken into frequent ravines by the 
torrents which fall from the higher summits on our 
right. It ascends with more or less rapidity, till 
we arrive near a spot called Glidthi, on the broad 
tops of Mount Barnaba. Here is a magnificent view, 
which extends on the west over the highest ridge 
of Mount Parnes (Nozid), and catches a glimpse 
of the shining waters of the Saronic gulf. To the 
south of us at a small distance are the high peaks 
of Tirlos. They are probably those of the ancient 
Brilessus'. Beneath us on our left is the strait of 
the Euboean sea. 


The surface of these hills is here and there 
clothed with low shrubs. But there are no timber- 
trees. We must, I suppose, console ourselves for the 
droary barrenness which is spread over this whole 
country, by adopting Plato’s belief, that in better 
days it was shaded by stately trees which are now 
no more’. 


At Glidthi, a little to the right of the road, are 
some well-preserved remains of an ancient ‘military 


tower. It is constructed with well-joined polygonal 


1 There may indeed be some verbal connexion between Mount 
Barnaba and Parnes (IIdpyn8a accus.) on the one hand, and Tirlos or 
Trilos and BpsAneods on the other. 

* Plato. Critia. 111. c, woAAny dy Tots Speow UArAnv elxev. 

® The dimensions are: Tower 24 ft. square: greatest height about 
30 ft. The width of the door at bottom 6ft. 3.in.: at top 4 ft. 2in. 
Windows 2 ft. broad at top. The lintel of the door 8 ft. in length. 
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stones. It had one entrance looking to the west: this 
entrance was defended by two doors, one opening 
inwards, the other outwards. There are aleo two loop- 
holes in the walls. 


This building is an interesting illustration of the 
importance of the line of communication over these 
mountains to Athens, the value of which was_ best 
proved by its loss. A little to the west of the tower 
is a spring of water, with the remains of ancient sub- 
structions, and a bas-relief lying near it of very good 
execution, but too much mutilated to warrant a con- 
jecture on its subject. 


We proceed for about three miles till we arrive 
at the verge of this broad mountain area. It begins 
now to descend towards a plain which communicates 
with the field of Marathon, and then terminates in 
the sea. 


After a descent of half an hour we arrive to pass 
the night in the Albanian village of Grammaticd. 


CHAPTER V. 


RHAMNUS. 


. - 3 a ° / @ a \ ww 
'Ev tais olkias yoav ayes, dies, Boes, GpwBes kat Ta Exyova 

- / U ~ ww 9 U g 
aurav. ra dé Ty wavTa yid@ Evdov erpepero: noav be 


kal qmupot xat KpiQat év Tois Kpatypct TavTny per 





3s , ‘ , ef 9 U 1 
ovy THY YUKTa Stacknyycavres OUTWS exoinOnuev ° 


In their houses were goats, sheep, kine, fowls, and their off- 
spring: their cattle were foddered with provender within: 
there was wheat and barley in bowls: in this way, having 
taken up our quarters, we passed the night. 


Tus picture, originally drawn from an Arme- 
nian dwelling, represents very accurately the interior 
of the Albanian cottage in which we are housed for 
the evening. Most of the objects which are grouped 
together in that picture are inmates of our present 
lodging. Our cottage consists of one room with a 
clay-floor, and thatched roof. At one end of it, near 
the middle of the wall, on the ground, a fire is 
blazing with a fresh supply of wood to welcome our 
arrival. At one side of the fire our pdplomas’ are 


' Xenoph. Exped. Cyr. rv. 5. 


* wdw\wua, i.e. wéwNwma, serving for the same uses as the ancient 
oTpwpara. 
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strewed, which in the day-time serve for saddles, and 
for couches by night. The fire is employed in boiling 
some rice for our repast. On the other side of it 
sit two Albanian women twirling their spindles, and 
occasionally uttering a few syllables, before they put 
between their teeth the flax which is to be wound 
on the spindle. Another is engaged in kneading some 
cakes which are inserted among the wood-ashes of the 
fire, and thus baked. ‘The master of the house stands 
at the door, with his scarlet scull-cap on his head, a 
belt girding his white cotton tunic, over which he wears 
a shorter vest of woollen, thick woollen gaiters,’ and 
sandals consisting merely of a sole of untanned leather 
tied with leathern thongs over the instep. About him 
are some children, whose necks glitter with gilded 
coins strung into a necklace. 


On the wall of the cottage hangs a loom (ep-ya- 
Aciov), which has probably not altered its form since 
the contest of Minerva with Arachne: near it are 
some bins filled with the acorns of the Balania oak, 
which will be exported for dyeing. There are also 
lying near them some silk-works (xovxovAra), from 
which the silk (ueraéi) is soon to be unwound, and 
some husks of the cotton-plant (bamb4ki) bursting 
with their snow-white contents. 


As the night comes on, these objects about us 
are only dimly illumined by the light of our fire: no 
other light is provided. Ere long, all the children of 
the family are laid side by side on one mantle on the 

C 
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floor, at the more distant end of the apartment. The 
master of the house terminates this domestic series, 
which consists of ten persons. Sleep soon comes and 
strings the whole family together like a row of beads 
in one common slumber. Further beyond them, and 
separated from the family by a low partition, is the 
place allotted to the irrational members of the house- 
hold. The fowls come there from the open air to 
roost on the transverse rafters of the roof: the ox 
stands there at his manger, and eats his evening 
meal: and the white faces of three asses belonging to 
the family are seen peering out of the darkness, and 
bending nearly over their sleeping master and _ his 
children. 


The time and place, the group and the glim- 
mering light, remind one of a more solemn scene—of 
a Christmas presepe, such for instance as would have 
come from the vigorous and rustic pencil of Bassano. 


Our host conducts us the next morning from 
Grammatico to some ruins to the east of the village. 
They are the remains of the ancient Rhamnus. The 
path lies over some low hills sprinkled with groups of 
wild pear (a@ypia azidia), heath (epeixn), and arbutus 
(xouapea). In an hour and a half we arrive at the 
site of the ruins. 


. Their position is remarkable. The ground is 
covered with dense clumps of lentisk (cyotvo). . There 
is no house visible. We are standing on a long woody 
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ridge which runs eastward to the sea; on each side of 
it is @ ravine running parallel to it. On the eastern 
extremity of this ridge is a small rocky peninsula. 
This was the site of the town of Rhamnus. The 
ruins first mentioned are those of its two Temples. 
They stand at a few minutes’ walk to the west of 
this peninsula on the higher ground, at which we first 
arrived. 


Among the lentisk-bushes which entangle the path 
there, you are suddenly surprised with the sight of 
a long wall of pure white marble, the blocks of which, 
though of irregular forms, are jomed with the most 
exquisite symmetry. This wall runs eastward, and 
meets another of similar masonry abutting upon it at 
right angles. They form two sides of a platform. On 
this platform are heaps of scattered fragments of 
columns, mouldings, statues and reliefs, lying in wild 
confusion. The outlines of two edifices standing nearly 
from north to south are distinctly traceable, which 
are almost contiguous, and nearly though not quite 
parallel to each other. These two edifices were tem- 
ples; this terrassed platform was their reuevos or 
sacred enclosure. The western of these temples, to 
judge from its diminutive size and ruder architecture, 
was of much earlier date than the other. It consisted 
of a simple cella, being constructed im antis: whereas 
the remains of its neighbour show that it possessed 
a double portico and a splendid peristyle. It had 
twelve columns on the flank, and six on each front. 

c2 
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As the modern towns of Italy have now their 
patron saint, so of old the villages of Attica had in 
most cases their tutelary deity. Hercules was the hero 
of Marathon: Amphiaraus was supreme at Oropus: 
Diana in the villages of Brauron, Athmonum, and Myr- 
rhinus: and Rhamnus gave a name as well as its 
homage to the goddess Nemesis. Which of these two 
temples which stand on this terrace, was consecrated 
to that deity ? 


The Rhamnusian goddess, so Nemesis was called, 
seems to have a natural claim to the noblest edifice 
in her own city. The larger and more modern of 
these temples has therefore been assigned to her. 


This opinion seems reasonable. The following is 
an evidence of its truth. In rambling among the 
ruined blocks of building I happen to light upon a 
large slab lying on its face. On turning it over, I 
find it to be traced with an ancient inscription: a part 
is broken off, the rest is much corroded by the damp 
earth upon which it lay: it runs thus, with the 
conjectural’ supplements which seem to me most. pro- 
bable : 


1 The supplementary or conjectural portion in this and following 
inscriptions, is distinguished from the rest by red ink. 
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YHOICMA THE 
BOYAHLC 
KAI TOY AHMOY TQN 
PAMNOYCIQN HPQAHC BIBOYA 
AION NOAYAEYKIQNA INMEA ANEGHKEN 
EK TQN 1AIQN O OPEWAL KAI O1A 
HCAC QC YION TH NEME 
CE!1H MET AYTOY EOYEN EYME 
NH KAI AIMNHCTON TON 
EAYTOY TPO®%IMON 


That is, adopting the proposed additions, 


Widioua rhs 
Bovdjjs 
cal rou Anuov tav 
Baapoucian: “pains, Bi Govh- 
Arov TodAvsevaiwva imméa aveOncev 
éx tév Biwv, 6 Opepas Kat pidr- 
noas ws tov, TH Neue- 
get, 7 met’ avtod EOver, ev- 
nev Kal aiuvnorov Tov 
éavrod tpopimov... 
A decree of the Senate and people of Rhamnus: Herodes 
eae atitue'af VibuDise Polydaucton' an Deaties, ‘whew he 
reared and loved as his own son, at his own cost to Nemesis, to 


whom he used to sacrifice in company with him, his own affec- 
tionate and ever-remembered foster-child?. 


# Compare Boeck Corp. Ins. n. 995. On this Polydeuces the rpépinoe 
of Herodes, see Philostrat. Vit. Sophist. 11. 1. 10, HoAuéedeny at 
Méwova toa yunotor émévinee tporpinovs dvras; and an inscription 
found at Cephissia near another villa of Herodes, (Marm, Oxon. 1x.); 
and that copied by Fourmont, Boeck Inscr. n, 992, of Vibullius. Sce 
the observation of Boeck n. 995, 
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This inscription records the dedication by He- 
rodes Atticus, who had a villa in this neighbourhood, 
of a statue of one of hia adopted children, Polydevu- 
cion, to the goddess Nemesis. 


From this inscription confirming the previous pre- 
sumption, it is clear that the larger of the two 
temples, m which the msecription now lies, was dedi- 
cated to Nemesis. The question now arises, to whom 
was the smaller temple consecrated, which nearly 
touches the former. 


It has been inferred, from the discrepancy of age 
of these two buildings, together with their very un- 
symmetrical local combination, that they never existed 
as contemporaneous temples for worship, but that the 
smaller of the two was either destroyed or fell into 
decay, before the larger was erected. 


The 'Persians are known to have destroyed the 
Greek temples of which they acquired possession. 
When they landed at Marathon they probably em- 
ployed some of their large force in this work of 
demolition. The earlier temple at Rhamnus is sup- 
posed to have been one of their victims. After the 
battle a statue, we are told, was wrought from the 
*Parian marble which the Persians brought as material 


' Cic. de Legg. 11. 10. Magis auctoribus Xerxes inflammasse templa 

(wiprpdvat vews. AEschyl. Pers. 815.) Grecorum dicitur. 
* The singular story of the Parian origin and Persian transport of 
the marble block from which the statue of Nemesis was made, rests on the 
single 
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for a trophy of their anticipated victory, and dedicated 
to the Rhamnusian Nemesis. This statue was, perhaps, 
one of the ornaments of the second more magnificent 
temple, which the Athenians erected in honour of the 
goddess, who had exercised in their favour her func- 
tions of chastising the insolence of presumptuous men, 
who in this case outraged the sanctity of her worship. 


*Such is the supposition by which the awkward 
collocation of these two temples has been explained. 
It seems to be partially true, but not in its full extent. 
The earlier temple was probably destroyed, but not 
at the time here assigned. This may be shown from 
the two interesting monuments which still stand in 
the vestibule of the earlier and smaller temple. They 
are two chairs (Opovo:) of white marble, one on each 
side of the entrance to it. Now, we see inscribed on 
the plinth of the chair which is on the ‘right of the 
door of the temple, 


single authority of Pausanias (1. 83.2.) It has therefore been suspected. 
Did the error arise from the circumstance, that Paros was not the native 
country indeed of the statue, but was so of the supposed sculptor, Agora- 
critus? Tzetz. Chil. vir. 930. Perdias 

dyaduatwoas kadA\Nora Pedtaxg TH TéxXvN 

vd év PapvovvtT: dyakpa Neuécews Ads Te 

éxetvo avatibnow éemiypadijy xapakas 

Ayopakxpirov ayadpa route éorw ILapiov. 

® Kruse Hellas. Attica. cap. v1. p. 278. Compare Unedited Antiqui- 

ties of Attica, published by the Society of Dilettanti, p. 42. 


* That on the /eft is inscribed thus, 
OEMIAI 
TQETPATOSL 
ANEOHKEN. - 
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NEMEZEI 
LTNITPATOEZ 
ANEOHKEN 


To Nemesis Sostratus dedicates thts. 


But it surely will not be contended that these 
chairs were dedicated in this temple after its destruc- 
tion. And what example can be found of a Greek 
inscription written in such characters as these, and 
belonging to an era antecedent to the battle of Mara- 
thon? Its long vowels preclude that: this inscription 
is evidently ‘later than even the age of Pericles. 


The destruction therefore of the earlier temple 
could not have taken place at the time supposed. 


Both these temples were dedicated to Nemesis. 
This is proved by the two inscriptions above cited. 
It must, I think, be granted that the former temple 
was in ruins before the latter was erected, on the 
grounds before stated. An Athenian temple would 
not have been demolished by Athenians. At what 
period, then, did foreigners possess the inclination and 
the power to. destroy a temple in Attica? The range 
of time in which this period is to be sought is defined 
by two limits. The earlier limit is furnished by the 
probable date of the inscription on these chairs: the 
later by that to which, from its style, the second temple 
may be assignéd. In looking between these two hmits 
for an occasion in which such an event as the destruc- 
tion of the earlier temple might have taken place, 
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we are naturally attracted to the close of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 


It seems not improbable that the victorious anta- 
gonists of Athens wreaked their vengeance at that 
time on the public buildings of their vanquished rival. 
The long walls of Athens were not the sole sufferers. 
But the sacred buildings, it may be objected, would 
have been protected from their outrages by the respect 
for national religion which a Greek victor would feel. 
This is admitted. But a Greek victor was then 
leagued with a Persian ally’. The Temple of Nemesis 
at Rhamnus was a signal monument of Persian igno- 
miny. It was a memorial of Athenian glory won from 
Persia on the field of Marathon. It would be re- 
garded by the Persian with the same exasperation 
with which a French soldier would behold the Belgian 
Lion on the field of Waterloo. The feeling of indig- 
nation would not be idle, when an occasion was given, 
such as we have supposed, for its exercise. Nemesis, 
I am inelined to think, suffered then from the exer- 
cise, in the hands of others, of her own functions. 
Such is our conjecture. 


We leave the temples, and walk eastward down 
a narrow glen to the rocky peninsula on which the 
town of Rhamnus stood. Its remains are consider- 
able. We enter the western gate, flanked by towers, 
and follow the line of the southern wall toward the 


1 Demosthen. 197. 21, etpijcere rév Baotdéa thy worw dia Aaxedac- 
poviwy acbevn ToijoavTa. 
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sea. This wall is well preserved; it is about twenty 
feet in height: the part of the town which borders 
on the sea is rendered very strong by its position 
on the edge of high perpendicular rocks. Though 
not large, it was thus well adapted to answer the 
purposes for which it was used, as one of the main 
maritime keys of Attica. 


The beauty of its site and natural features, en- 
hanced as it is by the interest attached to the spot, 
is the most striking characteristic of Rhamnus. 
Standing on this peninsular knoll, the site of the 
ancient city, among walls and towers grey with age, 
with the sea behind you, and Attica before, you 
look up a woody glen towards its termination in 
an elevated platform, where, as on a natural base- 
ment, the Temples stood, of which even the ruined 
walls, of white shinmg marble, now show so fairly 
to the eye through the veil of green shade that 
screens them. 


If Nicolas Poussin had ever left Italy to travel in 
Greece, and given himself to the delineation of Greek 
landscape, he would have chosen Rhamnus as one 
of the first scenes to exercise his pencil. He would 
then perhaps have introduced into this his landscape 
a person who was connected with this place, who 
derived his name from it, and was alike remarkable 
for his genius, his actions, and his misfortunes. 
Antipho the Rhamnusian would have been in his place 
here. And if the paimter might have been allowed 
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further licence, he would perhaps have imagined as 
appearing at the verge of this glen and descending 
from it, the scholar of Antipho, the historian of the 
Peloponnesian war. But he must have left it to the 
spectators of his landscape, to imagine that Thucydides 
was then arriving from Athens, having crossed, as he 
would have done, the field of Marathon, to come and 
listen here, in such a scene as this, to the words of 
such a master. 


We return toward the temple by the ridge above 
mentioned ; it was fortified by walls parallel to itself 
both on the north and south. Their bearings it is not 
easy to explore, the whole surface being overgrown 
with a very thick prickly shrub, which prevents our 
progress. It at the same time suggests the reason 
for the ancient name by which the city was called. 
On this hill the propriety of the name of Pasvous 
is felt! 

ey yap Oper papvol T€ Kai aomwadaot Konowrvrt. 
For the sharp rhamnus mantles o'er the hills. 


1 From papvdes,—ovs. Compare the remark of Schol. Aristoph. 
Plut. 586. on the similar botanical names of the Attic Demi Muppivois, 
"Ayvous, &c. to which may be added @nyous, 'Axpadots, ’Avayupois, 
and ’EXaiovs. The modern name of Rhamnus is 'Ofpid-Kaorpo, for 
‘EBpato-Kaorpo, Jews-Castle. (See Koray. Atakta, 1. p. 55. XAéyouy 
‘OBpids duvti rot ‘EBpaios, as é6xOpds, for éxOpds, d€w for gw). The 
term ‘Efpato seems to be applied to persons or things in a wandering or 
degplate state. ’OBpid vijo: is a desert island east of Corinth: so d8ped 
aworéut. In the same way the term I'ipro-Kdorpo (or, Gypsy-Castle) 
is now applied in Greece to a ruined and uninhabited fortress. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MARATHON. 


Havres, Miatiaéy, ta o° apnia Epya tcaow 
epoca cai Mapaday ons apetns trépevos. 
InscRIPT. AP. GRuT. p. 438. 


Miltiades! from thy sword tHe East did flee; 
And MARATHON a TEMPLE is to Thee. 


Oct. 12. 


Arrer an hour and a half from Rhamnus we 
reach the plain of Marathon. It is a still afternoon, 
and the sky is gloomy. The place looks very dreary. 
The plain extends in length six miles along the shore, 
and rather more than two inland. It looks brown 
and dry: it has no hedges, and few prominent objects 
of any kind: here and there is a stunted wild pear- 
tree, and there are some low pines by the sea-shore ; 
and occasionally there is a small solitary chapel in 
ruins rising out of the plain. There is no house 
visible except on the inland skirts of the plain; 
and a few peasants ploughing on it at a distance 
with their slow teams of small oxen are the only 
living creatures to be seen. 
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In this level solitary place the eye is naturally 
arrested by one object, which raises itself above the 
surface of the plain more conspicuously than any 
thing else. That object is the Tumulus which covers 
the ashes of those Athenians who fell in the battle 
of Marathon. It produces a sensation of awe to 
find oneself alone with such an object as this. It 
was a wise design which buried these Athenians 
together under such a tomb in the place on which 
they fell. 


The plain is hemmed in near the sea by a marsh’ 
on each side. It was fortunate for Athens that 
the battle was not fought in the summer, but in the 
autumn; particularly if that autumn was a ramy 
one. Pressed in on both sides by these morasses, 
which then would have been inundated, the Per- 
sian force had not free scope to bring its vast 
numbers to bear. Here they were embarrassed by 
their own power: hence it was, that at these morasses 
the greatest slaughter of the Persians took place’. 
Hence too these marshes themselves were honoured 


1 Callimach. ap. Suid. v. MapaOwv. Callimachus called it évydériov 
Mapadwva... tovrecti dlvypov... Scho). Plat. p. 140. Mapadwy.. 
apaxis Svalamracros, éxwy év éavta wndods, revayn, Aiuvas. (Some 
of these scholia evince a personal acquaintance with Attic topography : 
see p. 105. on dia péoouv retxoc.) Herod. vi. 102. seems to speak in 
rather too unqualified terms, when he calls Marathon ém:tndewraroy 
xeploy rae Arrixns évuwretocac. It is singular that he does not men- 
tion the marshés of Marathon. 

2 Pausan. 1. 32. 7. Aluwn édedns..- Tots BapBdpors tdv povov tév 
wordy éwl robrw cuuByvat A¢yovet. 
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with a place in the Athenian pictures of the battle of 
Marathon: while the figures of Minerva and Hercules 
were exhibited in the frescoes on the walls of the 
Pecile at Athens in the front of the fight', the 
water of these marshes was seen gleaming in the back- 
ground of the picture. 


The time of the day, as well as of the year in 
which the battle was fought, deserves notice. It is 
mentioned incidentally—and the expression seems to 
be one of traditional gratitude, that the crisis of tle 
victory was in the evening, 


® > 9 ~ 
arr duws oh arrewoapecOa, Evv Oeois, mpos ea TE pa’. 


Heav'n be thanked! we routed them, when first the day began 
to wane. 


That evening was introduced into the scenery of 
the Athenian recollections of Marathon, just as the 
Aurora and Hesperus sculptured on the column of 
Trajan in his Forum at Rome enter into the repre- 
sentations of his victories, being the symbols of times 
of day in which those victories were achieved. The 
hour of the day, combined with the local bearings of 
the plain of Marathon, may have conduced much to 
the success of the Athenians. The sun would then 
have streamed in full dazzling radiance, so remarkable 
in the sunsets of Greece, on the faces of their adver- 
saries, and against it the conical tiara of the Persians 
would have offered little protection. 


' Pausan. 1. 15. * Aristoph. Vesp. 1080. 
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The ancient topography of the plain has been 
very clearly illustrated. The northern marsh’ (Apa- 
xovepa) is fed mainly by a source anciently called 
Macaria, from the daughter of ‘Hercules, who devoted 
herself to death in behalf of the Heracleidz, before 
the victory which they gained over the Argive Eury- 
stheus on this plain. Near this fountain was the 
*marshy village of Tricorythus, one of the members of 
the Marathonian tetrapolis. It seems to have stood 
on the forked hills above the hamlet of Kato-Suli. 
It was probably so called from the triple peak® on 
which its citadel was built. 


Skirting westward the inland margin of the plain 
from its N.W. angle, under the mountain of Stauro- 
koraki, we come to a stream which flows from a valley 
on our right: on its right bank are two Albanian 
villages; on its left, rather higher up, is the modern 
hamlet of Marathéna. This is probably the site of 
the ancient village of Marathon. The coincidence of 
the name is a strong argument. There is also a hill 


5 From its size and copiousness considered as a prodigy by the 
neighbouring inhabitants, and therefore called Apaxovepd. Apaxo is in 
Romaic a common expression for any marvellous object. 

* Strabo viii. p. 377. Hercules was the hero of Marathon. The 
fountain was thus the daughter of the plain: and the mythological 
story of Macaria probably means nothing more than that this flowing 
stream rendered a similar service in battle to the Heracleide, which the 
marshes did subsequently to the Athenians in the engagement with the 
Persians. 

5 Hence Aristoph. Lys. 1032. guwis Tptxopuacta. 

6 The term Képv@os (from xépus a crest) is preserved in the Latin 
Corythus, (the old name of Cortona): it is merely another form of Képiv- 
Gos, which city Cortona resembles in its lofty peaked acropolis. 
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above it, part of Staurokoraéki, which on the spot I 
hear called AvA:; and which suggests a question 
whether it does not preserve a record of the 'Temple 
at Marathon, called Aydov, at which sacrifices were 
offered, before sacred processions embarked for the 
island of Delos. Further up the same valley is CEnoe, 
still known by its ancient name. 


Returning down the valley, and following the roots 
of the hills, Kotréni and *Argaliki, the former of 
which is the southern boundary of the valley of Ma- 
rathéna, the latter of the plain of Marathon, we end 
our circuit at the south-east angle of the plain. 


This marsh is now called Badros® and Bpetio:; 
terms both indicative of the humidity of the soil. A 
herdsman here informs us, that the water of the 
marsh is salt at its eastern extremity, and that salt- 
water fish come up the stream there in the winter: 
the upper bank of it affords pasturage for his own 
cattle. ‘Pausanias heard nearly the same account of 
it when he was here. 


Probalinthus, the fourth village of the Maratho- 
nian tetrapolis, was in this immediate neighbourhood. 


1 Schol. Soph. GEd. Col. 1047. Elmsl. . 

2 Which is the mountain of Ilapai\ews: dpos év ra Mapabiam? 
(Hesych. ) 

® From ds, as BéAn from An, &c. BoeLior is from Bpéxw. 

* Pausan. 1. 32. pet worapds éx rhs Aluyns, Ta wey wpds airy TH 
Aluvg Udwp Bockipaciy éwiridetov wapexduevos, Kata sé THY 
éxBorijy és +d wéXNayos lyOiwv Oaracclwv wrnprs. 
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It is the first of the four mentioned by Strabo in 
his voyage northward. It is also in a different tribe 
from the other three; and that tribe seems to have 
originally comprised a district to the south of Marathon. 
Much stress cannot indeed be laid on this circum- 
stance; but perhaps more topographical’ inferences 
might be drawn from the arrangement of the Demi 
in their respective tribes than have yet been at- 
tempted. 


Oct. 13. 
The husband of our Albanian hostess at Zephiri, 


where we pass the night, was carried off a few nights 
ago by the klefts into the mountains, and they now 
demand for his ransom a thousand Turkish piastres, 
which are to be paid within a stated number of days. 
Such is now the state to which the inhabitants of 
the Marathonian plain are reduced. It is impossible, 
without incurring great risk, to pass over Mount Pen- 


5 Probalinthus is a dios of the Pandionis muAy: in which were 
Myrrhinus, Prasiz, Steiria, all locally near to, and south of Probalinthus : 
Marathon, C£noe and Tricorythus are all in the tribe Mantis, which 
contained also Rhamnus, Aphidne, Perrhide, Titacide, and Psaphide, 
all in the same and more northern district. On the original classifica- 
tion of the demi, from local considerations, see the Dissertation in Vol. 1. 
p. 652, of Dr Amold’s Thucydides. Valck. Herod. 111. 53. ' Siebel. 
Paus. 1. 1, 3. Mr Thirlwall’s Greece, 11. pp. 74, 392. Demi were 
subsequently removed from one tribe into another. Harpocrat. v. 
Oupywvida. Niebuhr, R. H. 1. p. 407. Muller (Art. Attika in Ersch. 
and Gruber Encycl p. 227), observes, ‘““Da nun die Kleisthenischen 
Phylen chorographisch waren, wie in Griechenland eben auch die 
Eleischen (Pausan. 5, 9.) die Ephesischen (Steph. Bévva) die der Laco- 
nischen Periéken, (Orchomenos p. 314) so miissen die Demen einer 
Phyle wie Ortschaften eines Kreises zusammen gelegen haben.” 


D 
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telicus by the usual road from Marathon to Athens. . 
On this account, after visiting the plain a second time 
this morning, we proceed along the lower grounds, 
near the sea. This is said to be the 'safer road. 


Our way lies along a plain covered with arbutus, 
pines, and lentisk. We pass a stream, and arrive 
at the village of Epikerata, in about an hour, from 
Marathon. Further on is the village of KpaBara, 
where, in the church of the Madonna ([lavaryia), are 
some sepulchral inscriptions : 

NIKQN 
FEQNOZ 
FAPFHTTIO£ 

Nacon the Son of Teon, of Gargettus. 





TEQN 
NIKQNOZ 
FAPFHTFFIOz 





PANOZTTPATFOSL 


Fhese are the only villages on the road. After 
a ride of eight hours and a half, we arrive in the 
dark at the eastern gate of Athens. 


1 A Greek who left Marathon the same morning as we did, but 
crossed Mount Pentelicus, was stopped by the klefts and plundered, as 
he informed us himself the morning after our arrival at Athens. 




















CHAPTER VII. 


ATHENS. 


* 


‘AIY EFS’ AOHNAI OHZEQT ‘H NPIN MOAT. 


IwscRIPTION ON Haprian’s GATE aT ATHENS. 


This ATHENS 18 the antique town of Theseus. 


Tx town of Athens is now lying in ruins. The 
streets are almost deserted: nearly all the houses are 
without roofs. The churches are reduced to bare 
walls and heaps of stones and mortar. There is but 
one church in which the service is performed. <A few 
new wooden houses, one or two of more solid struc- 
ture, and the two lines of planked sleds which form 
the bazar are all the inhabited dwellings that Athens 
can now boast. So slowly does it recover from the 
effects of the late war. 


In this state of modern desolation, the grandeur 
of the ancient buildings which still survive here is 
more striking: their preservation is more wonderful. 
There is now scarcely any building at Athens in 
so perfect a state as the Temple of Theseus. The 
least ruined objects here, are some of the ruins them- 
selves, . 

D2 
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This being the actual state of the place, how-' 
ever melancholy may be the aspect of objects about 
us, it cannot but be felt that this very desolation itself 
has its value. It simplifies the picture. It makes 
an abstraction of all other features, and leaves the 
spectator alone with Antiquity. In this consists, 
particularly at the present period, the superiority of 
Athens over Rome, as a reflection of the ancient 
world. At Athens the ancient world is everything ; 
at Rome it is only a part, and a very small one, of 
a very great and varied whole. ‘Romam sub Roma 
queerito, said Aringhi of the vast remains of the 
Imperial City which were to be found in the cata- 
combs beneath it; the same expression may be re- 
peated of ancient Rome generally ; for ancient Rome 
is to be sought beneath the Rome of the middle 
ages, and still further beneath the Rome of the pre- 
sent day. How rarely therefore is it found! On 
the Quirinal hill who would venture to think of Qui- 
rinus, while the Palazzo Quirinale dazzles him with 
its splendour? If we may use the illustration, the 
ancient characters impressed on the Roman soil, are 
only descried with great labour through the modern 
surface of the illuminated missal of papal splendour, 
which has been superscribed over the classical MS. 
Athens on the other hand, though a very: tattered 
manuscript, is not yet, like Rome, a Palimpsest. 


Since our first arrival here on the thirteenth of 
October, we have been engaged in an excursion to 
‘Egina, Nauplia, and some of the Islands of the 
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f~gean; and we are now at Athens for the second 
time, Remaining here for a considerable period, we 
begin to regard Athens as a temporary home. Athens 
is now, which is of much consequence in the very 
troubled state of affairs in this country, not merely 
the most agreeable, but also the most secure residence 
in Greece. 


We are lodged in a small house in that quarter 
of Athens which was once the inner Ceramicus: our 
abode is the nearest building to the Temple of Theseus. 
Formerly its site was in the heart of the city: it 
is now on the extreme verge of the modern town, 
to the west of it. There are few other buildings 
near it. At a little distance to the south a peasant 
is now engaged in plowing the earth with a team 
of two oxen: the soil along which he is driving 
his furrows, was once a part of the Agora of 
Athens. 


There is not a single volume of any kind, ancient 
or modern, to be purchased here. We have how- 
ever been supplied with some assistance of this kind 
from the private libraries of the modern jerorxor of 
the place. The Athenians themselves are not wealthy 
in resources of this kind. There is however one 
copy of a book here, which is of great service to 
us. This is Colonel Leake’s very valuable work on 
the Ancient Topography of Athens’. That I now 


1 I should also notice the German translation of this work, published 
at Halle in 1829, which contains a valuable appendix from the pen of 
K. O. 
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add any thing on the same subject, after his labours 
upon it, is in a great measure owing to his labours 
themselves. 

K. Q. Miiller, to whom Athenian topography is so deeply indebted for 


his articles on Athens and Attica, in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopedia, 
T. vi. p. 228. sqq. and for his “ Brief nach Athen.” 1833. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ATHENS. 


Mount Lycabettus. 


ee 


Jamque adscendebant collem, qui plurimus urbi 
Imminet adversasque aspectat desuper arces. 
Vire. /EN. 421. 


They climb the ample hill which looking down 
Upon the Citadel, o'erhangs the shaded town. 


We ascend to-day the peaked hill of St George, 
which is about a thousand yards to the N.E. of the 
modern walls. This is one of the most remarkable 
points in Athenian Topography. This hill is to Athens 
what Monte Mario is to Rome. From its summit 
the site and neighbourhood of Athens, le unrolled 
before the eye as in a map. Here the peculiarities 
of. its physical form which distinguish Athens so re- 
markably from all other places, are more strikingly 
exhibited than in any other site. 


This peculiar form might be imagined to have 
been produced by some such process as this. It 
looks as if the surface of the country had once 
been in a fluid state, swelling in huge waves, and 
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that then some of these waves had been suddenly 
fixed in their places into solid and compact limestone 
rock, while the rest were permitted to subside away 
into a wide plain. By some such agency as this we 
might fancy that the objects now before us had been 
produced. Hence we might suppose to have been 
formed the insulated rocky peak on which we now 
are: hence the tabular rock of the Acropolis rising 
from the plain, in the centre of the city, as the 
natural Pedestal on which its future Statues and 
Temples were to be supported: and hence the lower 
and longer ridge at the S.W. verge of Athens, which 
commences a little to the north of the Pnyx, and 
terminates in the eminence of the Museum. 


Nor is the hill of St George a favourable position 
merely for considering the forms impressed upon the 
surface of the soil. It is one of the best stations for 
tracing with the eye the natural limits by which the 
ancient city of Athens was bounded. 


On the S.W. of the ancient city, the ridge of low 
hills, on one of which was the Pnyx: Mount Lyca- 
bettus on the opposite side; the bed of Ilissus on the 
south, appeared to the mind of 'Plato to be the legi- 
timate boundaries of his own city. In his Utopian 
vision of its happier state, he assigns those limits even 
to the citadel itself. Concerning the actual site of 
these three important points, the Pnyx, the Ilissus, and 
Mount Lycabettus, there can no doubt be entertained, 


* See note, next page. 
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with the exception of that of Lycabettus. This we 
believe for the following reasons to be identical with 
the hill on which we now are; namely, with the hill 
of St George. 


First of all, it must be conceded, that such a 
remarkable hill as the present, and one immediately 
overhanging the city, could not long have remained 
without a name. It is also an isolated hill; there- 
fore its name would have been limited to itself. 


Now of all the other earlier names of Attic moun- 
tains, there is not one, that must not either be applied 
to some other hill, or that can be applied to this 
remarkable hill of St George. The names Pentelicus, 
Brilessus, Hymettus, and others, have all been occu- 
pied by other mountains: that of Lycabettus alone 
remains to be disposed of. Hence we infer that St 
George and Lycabettus are the same. 


The same mference must be derived from the 
passage of Plato? above noticed. To give an idea 
of the extent of a place, it is natural to specify the 
limits by which it is bounded: and those limits, to 
answer this purpose, must be at opposite extremes ; 


3 Plat. Critia. 112. a. 7d wplv (4 dxpdwodis) péyebos fv wpds rév 
’"Hordavev cal rév "IXtoadv droPeBnxvia, kai weptetknpvia évrde riv 
Ivixa xal rov AuxaBnrrov Spov éx Tov katavTixpd ris TWvuKds 


Formerly the Acropolis stretched to the Eridanus and the Ilssus, 
comprising the Pnyx within tis circuit, and reached to Mount Lyca- 
bettus, its limit on the opposite side to the Pnyz. 
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they must. be, as it were, the poles of the place 
in question. Plato assigns the Pnyx and Mount 
Lycabettus as the limits of Athens. Hence the 
Pnyx, being comprised within the walls at the 8.W., 
Mount Lycabettus must be the limit at the N.E.; 
that is, Mount Lycabettus coincides with the hill of 
St George. 7 


One proof more may be added. The Clouds, in 
the extant play of Aristophanes, to which they give 
their name, are very naturally represented as coming 
to the theatre at Athens from the N.N.E., from the 
hazy ridges of Mount Parnes: “Rew: in the edition 
of that play, which is now lost, we know from a 
surviving fragment of it, that they were represented 
as irritated by the discourteous reception which they 
met with on the Athenian stage, and that they 
resented this provocation by threatening to quit the 
theatre, and to fly off to the heights of Mount 
Parnes, from which they had come. We are in- 
‘formed of the route which they intend to take, in 
their way from Athens thither. They are sailing off, 
we are told, 


"Es ryv Napvn® opryicOeica, ppovda kata tov Av- 
ka Pn rov. 


To the summit of Parnes, swelling with rage, and have vanish d 
along Lycabettus '. 


1 Hence the combination of the two mountains in Aristophanes’ 
Ranez 1057, would become much more appropriate, if instead of siv ov 
wd Aéyns AuxaBynrrots «ai ITAPNHCON juiv peyébn we were to 
yead ITAPNHOQN. The distant Parnassus did. not offer a fit illus- 

tration 
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They are vanishing towards Mount Parnes, and they 
are taking Lycabettus in their way. Lycabettus is 
their first object in their way thither. The first, 
and indeed the only mountain that they would pass 
in their way from Athens to Mount Parnes, is that 
which is now called St George. Therefore, St George 
is Lycabettus’. 


But it is alleged that the hill of St George is 
the Anchesmus of Pausanias: and Sig. Pittakys, a 
resident Athenian antiquary, informs me that he 
found, a few days ago, the words AlOZ OPOZ, 
Mount of Jove, inscribed on a rock here in very 
antient characters; by which he proves that this moun- 
tain is Anchesmus which was consecrated to Jove’. 
We requested him to point out the site of this in- 
gcription; but in vain. However, the identity of St 
George with the Anchesmus of Pausanias, need not, 
I think be disputed. But it does not therefore follow, 


tration to an Athenian audience, who saw the neighbouring Parnes daily. 
The confusion of Ildpvys and Ilapynods occurs in the MSS. of nearly 
every ancient Lexicon. See Ruhnken. Tim. v. [apynods (i. e. Tapyne :) 
dpos perakd Bowrias wai ’Arrixfis. The reason why Parnassus has 
thus so frequently intruded itself into the place of Parnes, is obvious. 

* I am indebted to Col. Leake for a subsequent confirmation of the 
above statement. ‘*I have lately,’’ he says, “met with a passage in an 
author of the fifth century, which proves Lycabettus to have been on 
the Eastern side of Athens, adjacent to the town. It is in the life of 
Proclus by Marinus of Neapolis in Palestine, who says that Proclus 
was buried in a derdy Onxn with his master Syrianus éy tots dvaro- 
Ackwrépots THs WeAews mods TH AvKaBnrrw. Cp. Anthol. 11. p. 66. 
ed. Jacobs.”” See Atheneum, No. cx. p. 89. _ 


3 Pausan. t. 32, 2, “Ayxeopucs dpos ob péya cai Aids dyakpe 
"Ay xerpulou, 
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that the same mountain is not the Lycabettus of 
earlier writers. These two names never both occur 
in the same author. The name of Anchesmus is found 
in no writer before Pausanias. The discovery there- 
fore of the inscription above-mentioned can only prove, 
what would @ priori be not unlikely, that Anchesmus 
was a more recent name for Lycabettus. 


Socrates, in his conversation on domestic economy 
with Ischomachus, which was carried on in the por- 
tico of Zeus Eleutherius, in the Agora, at Athens’, 
selects Lycabettus as a specimen of thin and arid 
soil; and in another dialogue, conducted beneath the 
same portico*, he compares the possession of super- 
fluous wealth with that of a freehold on the slopes 
of this mountain. We may imagine him pointing 
to its bare sides of thinly covered grey lime-stone, in 
confirmation of his argument, from the place in which 
he is represented as conversing, whence it was dis- 
tinctly visible. This mountain was probably a sheep- 
walk. A rude inscription, graven on one of its rocks 
beneath a small cave in them, and immediately facing 
Athens, seems to indicate this. The -word OPOC 
(or land-mark) written vertically, is there inscribed’. 
‘And I find the same word written, in ‘the same 
direction and characters, on the face looking towards 
Lycabettus, of the small rock now called cyiory 
metpa (cleft-rock) which lies between Lycabettus and. 


1 Xenoph. (Econ. xx. 6. 
* Pseudo-Plat. Eryx, 24. 
3 On this custom of affixing dpa: see Boeck. Mus. Crit. 11. 626. 
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Athens. A line drawn between these two inscriptions 
no doubt determined the range of pasture allowed 
to the flocks of some Athenian proprietor, whose oc- 
cupation of land on the barren slope of this mountain 
was little envied by the Athenian philosopher. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ATHENS. 


Tellus habet in se corpora prima. 
Lucret. 15. 590. 


Here Earth supplies the primal elements. 


Or the earliest public buildings at Athens, the 
simplicity is very remarkable. Whatever their object, 
religious, political, judicial or social, their character 
in this respect was the same. In these buildings this 
character particularly expressed itself by two proper- 
ties, the one resulting from the nature of the Athe- 
nian climate, the other from that of the soil. The 
beauty and softness of the former, brightened by the 
eolour of the atmosphere, and refreshed by the breezes 
of the neighbouring sea, naturally allured the inhabit- 
ants of Athens to pass much of their time in the 
open air. Not poetically alone, but literally, were 
Athenians described as 


laet oa AaumrpoTtaTou 
Baivovres aBpws aiBepos 
For ever delicately marching 
Through pelluctd atr. 


‘ Eurip. Med. 829. 
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Even in the open air, to cover the head, was left 
to invalids and travellers’. Hence also we may in 
part account for the practical defects of their domestic 
architecture, the badness of their streets, and the 
proverbial meanness of the houses of the noblest indi- 
viduals among them. Hence certainly it was that in 
the best days of Athens, the Athenians worshipped, 
legislated, and saw dramatic representations, under 
the open sky. 


Again, these buildings, if buildings they can be 
called, possessed a property produced immediately by 
the Athenian soil. Athens stands on a bed of hard 
limestone rock, in most places thinly covered by a 
meagre surface of soil. From this surface the rock 
itself frequently projects, and almost always is visible, 
protruded like the bones under the integuments of an 
emaciated body, to which Plato has compared it’. 
Athenian ingenuity suggested, and Athenian dexterity 
has realized, the adaptation of such a soil to archi- 
tectural purposes. Of this there remains the fullest 
evidence. In the rocky soil itself walls have been 
hewn, pavements levelled, steps and seats chiselled, 
‘cisterns excavated, and niches scooped; almost every 

# Lucian de Gymnas. p. 895. rdév widov adpedetv edoEev, ws ur pdvos 
éy bpiv Eevifomue tw oxijpare. I thought right to put off my cap, that 
I might not be the only foreigner in my garb among you. Cp. Valck. 
Theocr. Adoniaz. p. 344=181. ed. Heindorf. 

* Critia. 111. B. olov voorjoavros cuparos dora, wepteppunxulas ris 
yicv...like the bones of an emaciated body, the soil having collapsed about 
tt. 

4 These cisterns are the Ad«xot, of which such frequent mention is 


made in Athenian writers (Uéwo Aaxxatov Theoph. Charact. xx. 3.) 
They 
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object that in a simpler state of society would be ne- 
cessary either for public or private fabrics, was thus, 
as it were, quarried in the soil of the city itself. 
Thus the city itself was avroy@wv, indigenous, as its 
earliest inhabitants were supposed to be. Thus too, 
the earliest buildings of Athens might be said to 
be the works of the sculptor rather than of the ar- 
chitect. 


These assertions will best be illustrated by a refer- 
ence to some of the public buildings most venerable 
for their antiquity, and for the important objects of 
various kinds for which they were designed. 


The most remarkable of these is the Pnyx. 


They are well described in Photius Lex. p. 203. Ed. Cant...They are 
seen in great numbers on the western rocky range on which the Pnyx is. 
In the narrow valley between the hill of the Pynx and the Museum there 
remain two Udpoppdéa: or water-courses, channelled in the rock, one on 
each side of the road. Leading, as they do, toward the Peirzus, they call 
to mind the treasonable device for setting fire to the arsenal there, which 
was denounced by the informer in Arist. Acharn. 884. 


eoeeee O@puvadAléa 
évOeie dv és tipny dynp Bowwsrios 
avas av éowéuperey és Td vewptov 
és’ Udpoppéas... 


Might ram into the funnel of a reed 
A lighted wick, and shoot it to the docks 
Along a water-course. 
These water-courses have been in some places lined with cement 
(xovaral. Demosth, 175. 5)...The road itself is like a channel cut in a 
rock: the interval between the wheel-tracks in it is 3 feet 11 inches, 





CHAPTER X. 


ATHENS. 
The Pnyx or Parliament of Athens. 


Eum locum libenter invisit, ubi Demosthenes et A‘schines inter se 
decertare soliti sunt.—Cic. de Fin. V. 2. 


He gladly visits that Spot which was the scene of the contests 
of Demosthenes and Aischines. 


Tue Pnyx was part of the surface of a low rocky 
hill, at the distance of a quarter of a mile to the 
west of the central rock of the Acropolis: and at 
about half that distance to S.W. of the centre of 
the Areopagus hill. The Pnyx may be best de- 
scribed as an area formed by the segment of a circle, 
which, as it is very nearly equal to a semicircle, for 
the sake of conciseness we shall assume to be such. 
The radius of this semicircle varies from about sixty 
to eighty yards. It is on a sloping ground, which 
shelves down very gently toward the hollow of the 
ancient Agora, which was at its foot on the N.E. 
The chord of this semicircle is the highest part of 
this slope: the middle of its arc is the lowest: and 
this last point of the curve is cased by a terrace wall 
of huge polygonal blocks, and of about fifteen feet 
in depth at the centre, which prevents the soil 

E 
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‘of the slope from lapsing down into the valley of 
the Agora beneath it. From its being thus consoli- 
dated, and, as it were, condensed (xvxvovyevn) by the 
upward pressure of these massive stones, the Pnyx 
derived its name. This massive wall is probably coeval 
with the birth of oratory at Athens. The chord of 
the semicircle is formed by a line of rock vertically 
hewn, so as to present to thie spectator, standing in 
the area, the face of a flat wall. In the middle point 
of this wall of rock, and projecting from, and applied 
to it, is a solid rectangular block hewn from the 
same rock. This was the Bema or rostra from which 
the speakers in the Assembly of the Pnyx addressed 
the audience who occupied the semicircle area before 
them. The Bema looks towards the N.E.; that is, 
toward the Ancient Agora. 


Steps are hewn on either side of the rostrum, 
by which the speaker mounted it: and at its base, 
on the three sides of it, is a tier of three seats cut 
from the same rock. 


This was the place provided for the public assem- 
blies at Athens in its most glorious times'; and nearly 
such as it was then, is it seen now. This Bema 
was the throne from which the ‘Olympian Pericles’ 
fulmined over Greece. The Athenian orator spoke 
from a block of bare stone: his audience sat before 
him on a blank and open field. 


1 J. Pollux. vir. 132, well describes the Pnyx as ywpiov xate- 
axevacudvoy xara thy waXatav aderXAOTHTA. 
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In this spot it is impossible to resist the impulse 
of reflections, arising from the place itself, upon some 
of the distinguishing characteristics supplied to Athe- 
nian oratory by the very locality in which it was 
exerted. 


The Pnyx from its position, and its openness, 
supplied the orator who spoke there, with sources of 
eloquence influencing himself, and objects of appeal 
acting on his audience, which no other place of a similar 
object, not even the Roman Forum, has ever paral- 
leled in number or interest. 


First of all the Athenian orator standing on the 
Bema of the Pnyx had the natural elements at his 
service. There was the sky of Attica above his head, 
the soil of Attica beneath his feet, and above all, 
the sea of Attica visible behind him. Appeals to 
the Ruling Powers of these elements in other places 
vague and unmeaning, fere were generally just, and 
sometimes necessary. Here, without any unnatural 
constraint, he could fetch the deities from those ele- 
ments, and place them as it were on this platform 
before him. They would appear to answer his call, 
not like stage-deities, let down ex machina, but as 
stepping spontaneously from those visible elements, in 
which they were believed to dwell. There must there- 
fore have been something inexpressibly solemn in the 
ejaculation Q [9 «ai Qeot! O Earth and Gods! 
uttered in his most sublime periods by Demosthenes 
in this place. | 

E2 
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Nor was it merely that the sea and the sky, 
the vales and mountains of his native land, by which 
he was immediately surrounded, gave nerve and energy 
to the eloquence of the speaker here, which no other 
excitement could so well supply: so that we seem, 
as it were, still to inhale the air of Attica from the 
pages of Demosthenes; he had not merely the natural 
elements in his favour, but he had also those historical 
objects, both of nature and art, immediately around 
him, by which the imagination of his audience was 
most forcibly excited, and in which their affections 
were interested most deeply. 


Visible behind him at no great distance was the 
scene of Athenian glory, the island of Salamis. Nearer 
was the Peireeus, with its arsenals lining the shore, 
and its fleets floating upon its bosom. Before him 
was the crowded City itself. In the city, immediately 
below him was the circle’ of the Agora, planted with 
plane trees*, adorned with statues of marble, bronze 
and gilded, with painted porticoes, and stately edifices, 
monuments of Athenian gratitude and glory: a little 
beyond it, was the Areopagus; and above all, tower- 
ing to his right, rose the stately Acropolis itself, faced 
. with its Propyleea as a frontlet’, and surmounted with 


1 @ypopas xUxXos. Eur. Or. 917. Casaubon. Theoph. Char. 11. 
‘¢Quod ait a forma hoc forum circu/i nomen nactum esse verum est.” 
2? By Cimon. Plut. Vit. p. 202. whence I think the allusion is to 
this act of Cimon in Aristoph. frag. Tewpyol n. 162. Dindorf. 
év dyopa@ & at witatavov eb dtadurevcopen. 
We'll plant the Agora with rows of Plane-trees. 
3 Demosthen. Androt. 618. See Harpocrat. in. wpomvAata tava. 
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the Parthenon as a crown. Therefore, the Athenian 
orator was enabled to speak with a power and almost 
an exultation which the presence of such objects 
alone could give either to himself or his hearers. 
Thence he could extol the generous sacrifices made by 
_his and their common State, as being the efficient 
causes ap wv ktTyuata abavata auT@ WEPlETT LV; TQ 
wey Tov Epywv 4 myyun, Ta d€ Tov avaOnuaTwv 
Tov ew éxelvos avateDevtwy To Kaddos, IlpomvAaa 
ravta, 6 IlapOevwv, Zroai, Newrorror... Whence 
there still survive to her, everlasting possessions; on the 
one hand, the memory of her exploits; on the other, the 
splendour of the monuments consecrated in former days ; 
yon Propyiza, that Parruenon, Porticozs and Docks‘. 
These objects were all present before their eyes to 
witness to the truth of this appeal. 


The sight of these objects stirred’ the soul of 
every Athenian: and it is evident from the produc- 
tions of eloquence of which this passage is a specimen, 
and from the considerations above suggested, that much 
of the peculiar spirit which distinguishes Athenian 
oratory is to be ascribed not merely to the character 
of the speaker, and the physical quickness of his audi- 
ence, but also, if we may so say, to the natural 
scenery of that theatre on which that eloquence was 
displayed. What was said of their warriors in the 


* Demosth. p. 617. Comp. p. 174. p. 597. 

5 Compare Aéschines de f. 1. (c. 21. Bremi.) dysorduevor ol prropes 
amwoBXérey els ta Wpowurata éxéXevoy uae, xal THs év Tarapive 
apds Tov Tlépeny vavuaxtas pepvgoOat... 
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field, might therefore be repeated of their statesmen 
in the Assembly, that they were supplied by a local 
power with peculiar resources which rendered them 
matchless, 


> 4 \ e A , , , 1 
avTy yap n yn Evpmayos Keivors meéAet". 
For Earth herself upon their side did fight. 


We have not yet spoken of the vast size of the 
place provided for the meetings of the Athenian 
Assembly. In its area of more than twelve thou- 
sand square yards it could accommodate with ease the 
whole free civic population of Athens. The orator 
from this Bema often addressed an audience of *six 
thousand Athenians. The peculiar character of such 
an assembly is not to be neglected by one who would 
consider what part that man had to play who held the 
> reins of the Pnyz. Before Demosthenes ventured 
to meet such an audience, remarkable alike for the 
enormity of its numbers and the impetuosity of its 
passions, well might he have gone day by day down 
to the beach of Phalerum, and have paced along 
the shore in order to prepare himself, by practising, 
as he there did, upon the surf of the Aégean Sea, 


1 Aeschyl. Pers. 778. A curious specimen of the religious feeling 
attached to this spot is preserved in an inscription engraved in the rock 
a little to the N.W. of the Pnyx. 


HIEPON 
NYM@AIZ 
AHMOZUAIZ 


SACRED TO THE POPULAR NYMPHS. 
2 Demosth. c. Neer. 1375. 16. 3 Arist. Eq. 1105. 
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to face with less alarm the winds and storms of the 
Athenian Assembly‘. 


We pass for a moment to a subject of a more 
technical character, in which a consideration of the 
objects before us may afford some interest. The scenes 
which are described as taking place on this spot gain 
much in distinctness from local illustration. Placed 
where we are now, we may imagine Diczeopolis in the 
Aristophanic play of the Acharnians arriving here early 
in the morning, taking his seat on one of these ‘lime- 
stone steps, and speculating on the Agora beneath 
him, where the logistze are chasing the stragglers with 
their vermilion-coloured rope. The Prytanes appear 
from the Agora; they ascend the slope of the Pnyx; 
a contest takes place for the first seats, covered with 
planks and perhaps with cushions at the base of the 
stone rostrum, around which are ranged the bowmen 
of the Scythian police. The citizens, equipped with 
staff and cloak, are seated on this ‘elevated area 


4 See the comparison feelingly expressed by Demosthen. x.x. 383. 7. 
Quintil. x. 3. 30. Demosthenes in litore, in quod se maximo cum sono 
fluctus illideret, meditans (ueAer@v) consuescebat concionum fremitus 
non expavescere. Cic. Fin. v.2. tn Phalerico declamare solitum Demos- 
thenem. 

5 Which suggested the offer of the cushton to the Demus in the 
Equites. 783.— 

éwl rato: werpats ob ppovrife: axdnpws ce xabrjuevov obrws* 
obx wowrep éyw paduevds cot TouvTl pépm® ddd’ éwavalpov, 
Kara Kabifou padraKxws... . 

6 Hence the use of the word dvw for, “in the Pnyz.’’ Demosth. 
285. 2. was 6 djpos dyw xabjoro. cf. Plutarch. Nic. 7. Euripides, 
in describing an Argive assembly, draws his picture of it from the 

Athenian 
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of the Pnyx. The lustrations are performed. The 
herald comes forward to invite the orators to speak ; 
and questions circulate among the audience, what 
orator will put on the crown, and who now enjoys 
the sway of the 'bema, of that simple block of stone, 
the political ougadcs of Greece; what will be the 
object of his harangue, to recommend a war, or a 
new tribute, and 


2.9 ~ a wv a) q , @ 
kavo Twy TeTpwv avwlevy Tous mTopous uyvo- 
OKOTELV. 


From the rocks to watch the taxes swimming in lithe tunny- 
shoals. 


All which speculations, being made under the open 
sky, may be in a moment terminated by a single drop 
of rain producing the announcement 


SStocyuia ‘orw, Kat pavis BeBAnke pe” 
A portent! for I felt a drop of rain: 


and thus the assembly be dissolved more rapidly than 
it met. 


A question remains to be asked here. Should 
we be justified in assigning the principal object in 
the Pnyx, as it is now seen, to so early a period 
as the time of the Peloponnesian war? As far as 


Athenian Pnyx. Orest. 871.—cpw & Sydow orelxovra, kai Odooore’ 
a@xpav. Hence too the Pnyx was subsequently dedicated to Zevs 
vycoros. Corp. Inscript. p. 475. 


1 Pac. 673. doris xparet viv rov ALBov. 


2 Equites. 313. 8 Archarn. 171. 
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the present bema is concerned, I think we should 
not. 


It is asserted, on the supposed authority of 
Platarch, that the bema of that age looked towards 
the sea; that it was afterwards turned toward the 
land by the Thirty Tyrants, who are thought to have 
thus intimated their antipathy to a popular govern- 
ment; a maritime and a democratic power being in 
their opinion identical. 


Now the present bema looks in an inland direc- 
tion: it is not therefore the bema from which Pericles 
spoke. It has been attempted to obviate this con- 
clusion by different expedients. The veracity of Plu- 
tarch has been questioned—his assertion rejected as 
false. It is impossible, as is alleged, that the aspect 
of the bema should ever have been such, that an 
orator standing upon it must have turned his back 
on the Agora and city of Athens. This seems to 
be a cogent argument, but is it a pertinent one? 
The words of Plutarch‘ require, I conceive, not so 
much to be refuted as explained. Their meaning 
seems to be this. According to its original structure, 
from the bema in the Pnyx the sea was visible; the 
Thirty Tyrants altered it in such a manner that it 
should not command a view of the sea, but of the 

* Plutarch. v. Themist. (1. p. 476. Reiske.) rd Biya rd év Wuxi 
wewoinnévoy wor’ droB\érwew mods thy OdArAacoay (i. ec. so that a 
person might look off from it to the sea) Yorepox olf Tpidxovta mpds 


THY Xwpav awérpepav. On this sense of awof\érev, see Buttmann. 
Excurs. Platon. Alcib. 1. 
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land only. Now this might be done in two ways; 
either the position of the bema might be altered, or 
its height reduced: its aspect in either case might, 
and I believe in reality did, remain precisely the 
same as before. From the existing indications on the 
spot, the former of these two alternatives seems to 
have been adopted. 


There are very distinct remains of another solid 
rectangular rock, in short, of another bema, which 
has evidently been mutilated by design, at a distance 
of about twenty-five yards immediately behind the 
existing one. From the former the sea is distinctly 
visible; from the latter it is not. The former, there- 
fore, I am inclined to believe to be the spot from 
which Themistocles, Cimon and Pericles, the latter 
that from which Demosthenes, addressed the Athenian 
assembly. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ATHENS. 


The Areopagus. 


Curia Martis Athenis. 
JUVENAL. 


CE ne 


Srxtren stone steps cut in the rock, at its south- 
east angle, lead up to tlie hill of the Areopagus from 
the valley of the Agora, which lies between it and 
the Pnyx. This angle seems to be the point of the 
hill on which the Council of the Areopagus sat. Im- 
mediately above the steps, on the level of the hill, is 
a bench of stone excavated in the limestone rock, 
forming three sides of a quadrangle, like a triclinium: 
it faces the south: on its east and west side is a 
raised block: the former may perhaps have been the 
tribunal, the two latter the rude stones which Pau- 
sanias saw here, and which are described by Euripides! 
as assigned, the one to the accuser, the other to the 
criminal, in the causes which were tried in this court. 
There the Areopagites, distinguished alike for their 


' Pausan. 1. 28. 5. Eurip. Iph. T. 962. Orestes says 
ws els "Apetov dx8ov ixov, és dixny o 
éorny, éyw udev Oadrepov AaBuv BdOpov 
vd 0° adAXo wpéaBetp’ ijrep qv 'Epiviwy. 
When we had mounted to the hill of Ares, 
We scal’d two adverse Steps; I took the one, 
The eldest of the Furies trod the other. 
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character, rank, and official dignity, sat as judges, 
on a rocky hill in the open air’. 


There are the ruins of a small church on the 
Areopagus dedicated to S. Dionysius the Areopagite, 
and commemorating his conversion here by S. Paul’. 
S. Paul stood in the centre of this platform. He 
was brought, perhaps up these steps of rock which 
are the natural access to the summit, from the agora 
below, in which he had been conversing, to give an 
account of the doctrines which he preached, on the 
Areopagus hill, probably so chosen as an open space 
where many might listen at their ease, and also as 
likely to intimidate the Apostle, being the tribunal 
for trying capital offences, especially in matters of 
religion®, Here, placed as he was, he might well 
describe the city of Athens as he did. With its 
buildings at his feet, and its statues and temples 
around him, he might well feel from ocular demonstra- 
tion that the city was crowded with idols‘. 


1 J. Pollux. virr. 10. braldpror édixafov. 

* Act. Apost. xvii. 34. 

3 Aid ri els "Apetov wdyov aitrdév elAxov; ds xatramdntovres, év0a 
Tas povixds dixas édlxafov. S. Chrysostom ad Act. Apostol. 1. c. 

4 Athens was emphatically a city of Gods, wédis Oewyv. In the ani- 
mated description of Hegesias quoted by Strabo (396. b.) éxeivo Acw- 
Képtov, Touro Oneeiov,...ob divayat dnAwoat Kal’ ev Exacrov 4 yap 
’Arrixyn OEQN éori xricpa cal wpoydévwy rpdwy. A passage, it may be 
observed, which throws light upon the very similar expressions of Strabo 
which follow it (p. 396. d.): éa’ d\Awy wredvav éoriv ioropety wodda, 
kal els rd Aewxdptoyv xal rd Onoetov’ OYE éxa xal rd Avxetov xai 
+d O\vprcetov,—where instead of OYE, the word OYS (i.e. Geois) 
seems to be required in the text. Concerning this confusion, see Bentley 
on Free-thinking, p. 118. Bast. Paleog. p. 812. 
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The temple of the Eumenides was immediately 
below him: the Parthenon of Minerva facing him 
above. Their presence seemed to challenge the asser- 
tion in which he declared here, dr: ov« ev yetpo- 
woimros vaois KatoKe: o Qeos, that in Temples made 
by hands the Detty does not dwell. In front of him, 
towering over the city from its pedestal on the rock 
of the Acropolis,—as the Borromean Colossus, which 
at this day with outstretched hand gives its benedic- 
tion to the low village of Arona, or as the brazen 
statue of the armed angel, which, from the summit 
of the Castel S. Angelo, spreads its wings over the 
city of Rome,—was the bronze Colossus of Minerva, — 
armed with spear, shield and helmet, as the Champion 
of Athens. Standing almost beneath its shade, he 
pronounced, that the Deity was not to be likened 
either to that, the work of Phidias, nor to other 
forms in gold, silver, or stone, graven by art and 
man’s device, which peopled the scene before him. 


The remark therefore which has been well made’ 
on the skilful adaptation of S. Paul’s oration to the 
audience which he was addressing, is equally appli- 
cable to its perfect congruity with the place in 
which he was addressing them. Nothing could present 
a grander, and, if we may so speak, a more picturesque 
and scenic illustration of his subject than the objects 
with which he was surrounded. In this respect, Nature 
and Reality painted, at the time and on the spot, a 


5 By Bentley, Sermon 11. 
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nobler cartoon of S. Paul’s preaching at Athens than 
the immortal Raffaelle has since done. 


On the eastern extremity of the Areopagus the 
1 Persians encamped under the command of Xerxes 
before the Acropolis, which was most accessible from 
this quarter. It seems not improbable, that this 
historical fact induced the Athenian poet and warrior 
Aischylus to place the besieging Amazons exactly 
in the same spot. The history of Athens appears 
to have thrown its shadow backward on Athenian 
mythology, not less than its mythology has pro- 
jected its own over Athenian history. The conflicts 
of Amazons with Athenians described on the stage, 
?painted by Micon and other artists in frescoes, and 
sculptured with such profusion on the friezes of tem- 
ples at Athens, were not, I think, thus treated merely 
on account of their own independent interest or 
beauty, but were intended to allude, with the indirect 
delicacy so characteristic of Athenian art, to Athe- 
nian *struggles with the Persians, to whom in cos- 
tume, habit and extraction, as well as in their object 
and its result, the Amazons were conceived as bear- 
ing a near resemblance. And if so, the reason is 


1 Herod. vit. 52. 

* See Arrian Exped. Alex. vir. p. 470. Blancard. yéyparrac 
4 AOnvalwy xal Apaldvwy udxn wpds Kiuewvos (read, by transposi- 
tion of two letters, Mfxwvos, Aristoph. Lys. 678. ras ’Amad{ovas 
oxomwe, ads Mixwy éypaw’ é¢’ trrwp.) 

8 Thus the figure of Paris in the Eginetan pediment was a copy 
of a Persian archer. “See Miiller Phid. Vit. p. 58. and a further ana- 
logy in a monument illustrated by Millingen (Uned. Mon. 11. p. 15.) 
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evident why, above all persons, ‘schylus, to whom 
his share in the battle of Marathon* against the same 
Persians appeared more glorious than all his dramatic 
triumplis, has preferred the particular etymology by 
which he has explained the name of the Areopagus. 


The decrees of the Roman Senate gained in au- 
thority by being passed in a consecrated building. 
And at Athens it was an ingenious device of state 
policy to connect the council and court of the Areo- 
pagus with the worship of the Eumenides. The 
strong religious awe with which the latter were re- 
garded, was thus extended to the former. It was 
consecrated by this union. The design of blending 
the interests and safety of the tribunal, with the awful- 
ness of the temple, is seen in the position of both. 
Some wise well-wisher to the Areopagus placed the 
shrine of the Eumenides immediately at the foot of 
the Areopagus hill®. 


The exact position of this temple, if temple it 
may be called, is at the N.E. angle of the Areopagus, 
at its base. There is a wide long chasm there formed 


* Eumenid. 655. 
wayov & "Apewov rove’ 'Apatovwy edpav, 
when they besieged the Acropolis, 
“Ape & GOvov evbev dor’ éxdyvpmos 
wétpa, Wayos T "Apetos.... 
5 Pausan. 1. 14. 5. 
© It has been attributed to Epimenides: but a temple of the Furies 
stood here before his visit to Athens. Compare Thuc. 1. 126. Plut. 
Sol. 12, 
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by split rocks, through which we enter a gloomy 
recess. Here is a fountain of very dark water. A 
female peasant, whom I find here with her pitcher, 
in the very adytum of the Eumenides, says that the 
source flows during the summer (tpeye: TO Kadoxaipt.) 
She says that it is esteemed for its medicinal virtues: 
it is known by the name Karasou, which in Turkish 
signifies, as I am informed, black water. 


That this is the site of the Temple of the Semnai 
it is superfluous to ‘repeat proofs. That this dark 
recess and fountain formed, with a few artificial addi- 
tions, the very temple itself, is I think equally certain. 
The character of the temple is described by ancient 
authors with the same clearness as its position. To 
those descriptions the spot in which we are, com- 
pletely corresponds. Here is the chasm of the earth; 
this is the subterranean chamber; this the source of 
water’,—which were the characteristics of the temple 
in question’. 


The place was well adapted to the solemn charac- 
ter of the deities to whom it was consecrated: the 
torches with which the ‘Eumenides were afterwards 
furnished as a poetic attribute, perhaps owed their 
origin to the darkness of this Athenian temple in which 


1 See Dobree Adversar. 1. p. 47. Miiller Eumenid. p. 179, and in his 
Appendix to Leake, p. 454. 

2 Perhaps alluded to Soph. (Ed. Col. 157. 

5 Eur. Elect. 1272. wdyov wap’ aitrov xdopa décovTrar xGoves. 
fEschyl. Eumen. 908. @dAaqpo... Kara yijs. 

4 Aristoph. Plut. 424. Cicero de Leg. 1. 14. 
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those goddesses were enshrined. *¢schylus imagined 
the procession which escorted the Eumenides to this 
their temple, as descending the rocky steps above 
described from the platform of the Areopagus, then 
winding round the eastern angle of that hill, and con- 
ducting them with the sound of music and the glare 
of torches along this rocky ravine to this dark enclo- 
sure. In his time the contrast of the silence and 
gloom of this sacred place with the noise and splendour 
of the city, in the heart of which it was, must have 
been imexpressibly solemn. Now, the temple and its 
neighbourliood are both alike desolate and still. 


5 Eum, 908. 
wpos Pas iepoy Tavde WpoTopTav 
KaTa ys ovpmevat. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ATHENS. 


Sacred Grottoes. 


a 


. WET pat 
Kowa, piropves, Saruovwy avactpogai. 


JEScHyL. Eumen. 22. 


-... Caves 
O'ervaulted, lov'd by birds, the haunt of Gods. 


As affording instances of the simplicity by which 
the earlier monuments of Athens were distinguished, 
the consecrated crorrozs, which have been excavated 
whether by nature or art in the rocky sides of the 
Acropolis are not to be neglected. The nearest of 
these to the Areopagus is the cave which was dedi- 
cated to Apollo and Pan. It is hollowed in the base 
of the Acropolis at its N.W. angle. 


When and how the former of these two deities 
was established here, there is no record. His occu- 
pation of the grotto was probably of great antiquity. 
But Pan we know to have been placed in this distin- 
guished part of Athens, in a residence so well adapted 
to his character and former life spent in the sylvan 
grottoes of Arcadia, in consequence of the services 
which he rendered to the Athenian army at Mara- 
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thon. Here was his statue then enshrined. It was 
probably that which was dedicated by Miltiades, and 
for which Simonides' wrote the inscription. It now 
stands in the vestibule of the Public Library at Cam- 
bridge. This cave measures about six yards in length, 
ten in height, and five in depth. There are niches cut 
in its rocky interior, for the reception of statues and ~ 
votive tablets, which have now disappeared, and have 
left their hollow sockets in the rock. 


This cave is generally associated in ancient descrip- 
tions of Athens with another natural object to which 
it is contiguous. That object is the fountain called 
Clepsydra*, so termed from the fact of its being sup- 
posed to secrete a part of its stream in the summer 
months of the year, which part was conveyed by a sub- 
terranean vein into the Athenian harbour of Phalerum’. 


The only access to this fountain is from the en- 
closed platform of the Acropolis above it. The ap- 
proach to it is at the north of the northern wing of 
the Propylea. Here we begin to descend a flight of 
forty-seven steps cut in the rock, but partially cased 
with slabs of marble. The descent is arclied over 


1 Simonid. Poet. Min. 1. p. 367. Gaisford. Herod. v1. 105. 

* Schol. Ar. Lysist. 910. wAnoilov rov Tavelov 1) KXeWidpa. 

3 Ister ap. Schol. Ar. Av. 1702. dpxyopévayv rav érnolwy....and 
opbjva: év rH Parnpixw. In the conclusion of the Schol. Aristoph. 
Lysist. 913. Krewidpa exe tas pevoers rd yav dépovoa els Tdv 
PAETPEQAH AEIMQNA should be corrected to riy DAAHPEQN 
AIMENA. A remarkable diminution of the water was observed by the 
Greeks in the siege of 1826, during the months of July and August, 
and during those only. 


FQ 
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with brick, and opens out into a small subterranean 
chapel, dedicated to the Holy Apostles, with niches 
cut in its sides. In the chapel is a well, surmounted 
with a peristomium of marble: below which is the 
water now at the distance of about thirty feet. 


The Clepsydra in ancient times was, as it is now, 
accessible from the citadel. This consideration will 
explain why, in the 'Lysistrata of Aristophanes, the 
particular mode of defence is selected, which is there 
adopted by the besieged women in the Acropolis. 
The local objects suggested it. It was this fountain 
which supplied the women with its water to extin- 
guish the fire, and drench the persons of their veteran 
besiegers beneath the wall. The same fountain has 
since served to supply a Greek water-clock, and a 
Turkish mosque. 


In modern times, the Clepsydra has verified its 
name. The access to it from the Acropolis was utterly 
lost till very recently, for a considerable period. It 
was discovered’ in 1828, and in the succeeding year 
both the steps and the fountain were enclosed in the 
fortified circuit of the Acropolis, by the erection of - 
a new bastion projecting from the north wing of the 
Propylza, and returning to abut upon the rock which 
adjoins the Propylea to the east. This out-work 
was executed in the month of September of that year, 


1 Lysist. 377. | 
* M. Pittakys, the Athenian Topogtapher of Athens, claims the 
honour of this discovery. Athénes, p. 155. 
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by the Greek Chief Odysseus, when he was in pos- 


He has commemorated the 


session of the fortress. 


work, by the following inscription which appears on 
a marble slab in the external face of the bastion, 


‘NHANALAHY 10 HINON ANV 
‘IIXX'0000°N UVAA AHL NI ‘YALVAA ONIUMG JO ZOUNOG V UHAO NOLISVG SIBL SNOLL 
-VGNNOd SLI WOU GHSIVA SUHHUX) AHL AO TVUANAX) SHZLIUGNY JO NOG ‘shassAdg 


NOIddwaLuas 

VNHW VLVW FNOV 1313 

SOJHLVdLI NUNHVVA AOZLIAVNV SZSAAZE 
AVO NUdOVE AAI NadIiaJHNv FOL 

VVA AOIVIHU AVNOL VNUIXVWOdU 
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When as ‘General of the Greeks” he erected 
this bastion, and thus recorded its erection, little did 
Odysseus foresee his own melancholy end, which he 
was to meet in a few months, in the tower imme- 
diately behind it. There on the 17th of June, 1824, 
his body was seen suspended from a window: he 
had either destroyed himself, or been murdered, 
after having been confined there as a prisoner for 
several months. 


The precise position of another grotto in the 
northern face of the Acropolis, the grotto namely of 
Agraulus or Aglaurus, one of the three daughters of 
Cecrops, it is not so easy to ascertain. At the dis- 
tance of sixty yards to the east of the cave of Pan, 
there is an excavation at the base of the rock of 
the Acropolis which is here very abrupt: and forty 
yards further to the east, there is another grotto 
near the summit of the rock, and immediately under 
the wall of the citadel. One of these two is cer- 
tainly the cave of Agraulus: In the latter there are 
thirteen niches in the interior, which prove it to 
havo been a consecrated spot. On ascending the 
rock of the Acropolis to reach it, which is not very 
steep, I should estimate its height above the base 
of that rock at about sixty yards. 


The former cave I am unable to describe, as it 
is now blocked up by a wall. Its entrance is nine 
feet in breadth. This wall, which is of recent con- 
struction, though it obstructs our curiosity, is of some 
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use as proving the existence of a subterraneous com- 
munication, which it is built to intercept, between 
this cave and the interior of the Acropolis. The 
obstructing wall itself is pierced with loopholes, in 
which the muskets of those within this subterraneous 
communication may be inserted. This communication 
is a strong argument in favour of those who believe 
this cave to be that of Agraulus. 


The expression puywoets naxpal’ (hollowed steep) 
applied by Euripides to the cave of Agraulus, denot- 
ing both a secret cavity and a steep ascent, together 
with his indication of its proximity to the cave of 
Pan, correspond to this cave better than to any 
other. 


The same conclusion arises from a consideration 
of a stratagem of Peisistratus*. He convened the 
Athenians in the Anaceium (the Temple of the Anakes 
or Dioscuri)® which was below the Agrauleium, to 
the north, with the view of disarming them. While 


1 Eurip. Ion. 492. 
® Iavos @axyjpata xai 
wapavi\lovca wérpa 
puxwdert paxpais, 
tva xopots orelBovet wodoiv 
Aypavdou xdpat tpivyovot 
ordé:a xNoepa wpd TadAdédor 
vawy. 

The vaoi here are the Erectheum and the Parthenon. 


2 Polyen. Strat. 1. 21. 


3 The position of which, assigned on the authority of Pausanias, is 
confirmed by the inscription found near the spot by Dodwell. 1. p. 871. 
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he was addressing them there, they laid down their 
arms. The partizans of Peisistratus seize the arms 
_ thus laid down, and convey them to the Agrauleium. 
They were probably conveyed there, because of the 
communication between that place and the Acropolis, 
by means of which they might be readily taken to 
the armoury of Peisistratus in the citadel itself. 


I would venture to suggest here a question, 
whether it was not by this same secret communica- 
tion that the Persian besiegers, who mounted, as we 
know’, by the sanctuary of Agraulus, first gained en- 
trance to the Athenian Acropolis. Their attempt on 
the citadel in that particular spot, seems to imply 
the existence there of such a secret communication : 
for at the cave of Agraulus, the rock of the citadel 
itself bemg most precipitous, would have discouraged 
instead of suggesting such an attempt m that place. 


If now a secret communication can be considered 
as proved between the Agrauleium and the Acropolis, 
the grotto which is at present blocked up because 
it possesses such a communication, must be that which 
was once consecrated to Agraulus. 


The ascent effected by the Persians in this place, 
together with the tradition that Agraulus here pre- 
cipitated herself from the rock of the Acropolis, 
devoting herself by that act as a sacrifice to save 


' From Herod. viii. 52. through the Pelasgicum td umd 7H axpo- 
wore. Thue. rr. 14. 
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her country, may be conjectured to have been the 
cause that the sanctuary of Agraulus was chosen as 
the spot where the military oath was administered 
to the young soldiers of Athens’, by which they 
bound themselves, in presence of the deity of the 
place, to defend their country until death®. 


2 épnBwv Spxos év tH THs AypatAov Demosth. 438. 18. 


3 While this sheet is passing through the press a letter from Athens 
brings me the intelligence that “‘close to the Erectheum (IIaA\déos vads. 
Eur. Ion. see note p. 87.) a subterranean way has been found leading 
down to the cavern supposed of Agraulus, and leading out into the town 
from the centre of the northern face of the Acropolis rock."’ Cp. Pittakys. 
Athenes, p. 149. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ATHENS. 


The Theatre. 


Credit miros audire Tragoedos. 
In vacuo letus sessor plausorque Theatro. 
Horart. 


To hear the Tragic Song sttll Fancy seems 
From the void Stage, and pratses what it dreams. 


Tue last monument of a similar character to which 
I shall now advert, is the THeatre or Aruens'. It 
lay beneath the southern wall of the Acropolis, near 
its eastern extremity. It was there formed by the 
sloping rock, in which its seats were scooped, rising 
one above another. The curve of each seat was nearly 
a semicircle: and of the semicircles thus formed, the 
diameter increased with the ascent. Of these seats 
of *rock two only are now visible: they are the 
highest ; the rest are concealed by the accumulation 


1 In Philostrat. V. A. tv. p. 179. of A@nvaioe els rd Odatpov td 
é¢wi ry dxpowdXes is an error for bo. 

? Hence the act of the KéAat, (Theoph. Char. 11.) trot waidds év 

TH Oeatpw dperouevos Td TpocKxedaratoyv aires troorpwcar is 
explained from the hardness of the seat. 
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of soil, the removal of which would probably bring 
to light the whole shell of the Theatre. 


Above these seats is a grotto, which was first 
converted into a Temple by Thrasyllus, a successful 
Choregus, to commemorate the victory of his chorus, 
and more recently into a church. A large fragment 
of the architrave of this Temple of Thrasyllus, with 
a part of the inscription upon it, is now lying on 
the slope of the Theatre: it has been hewn into a 
drinking-trough. The Temple and the Church are 
both in ruins; and the decorated grotto has become 
once more a simple cave, 


A little to the west of the cave is a large rect- 
angular niche, in which no doubt a statue once stood: 
there are also some holes bored in the rock, as if for 
the insertion of horizontal beams, on which, in the 
more effeminate times of Athens, a velarium, or 
awning, was perhaps extended. These are the only 
remains now visible of the Theatre itself. 


The objects immediately connected with it are 
two columns which stand on the rocks above the 
Theatre and below the Cimonian or southern wall of 
the Acropolis. The triangular summits of the capitals 
of these columng once supported tripods dedicated to 
Bacchus by Choregi who had gained the dramatic 
prize in the Theatre below. About the base of the 
more eastern of the two were inscribed the names of 
these victors: they are now in this mutilated state, 
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1HAI Loe 
MAZIMOC OLAINNOC Fa.... 
.OC CBATONIKOS 


A little to the east of the cave above noticed are 
two other inscriptions? cut in the face of the rock, 
on our right as we ascend toward the two columns: 
the first is 


MHTP 
OBIOY 
The oblation of Metrobtus, 


and a little above it to the east, similarly engraved in 
the rock, is 


AIM EICWNI 

ANOLC KAI 

rFPINOCANE 
OECAN 


Aulus Pisonianus and Gripus dedicated this*. 


If these mscriptions were placed here by success- 
ful Choregi under tripods dedicated by themselves, 
as seems most probable, they clearly prove, by the 
characters in which they are engraved, that the 


1 There were therefore at this time three ovyyopyyoi. Compare 
Clinton F. H. 11. p. 83. . 

2 The rock above the highest seat in the Theatre which has been cut 
perpendicularly, was called, from this circumstance, Kararouy. It is 
well illustrated by Harpocratio in v. Kararoyy, who there mentions tripods 
(such as these on the columns) above the Theatre, and inscriptions like 
those I have noticed, cut in the face of the rock. 

3 Compare Rose, Inscript. p. xxxix. 
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Athenian Theatre was used for dramatic exhibitions 
till a late period after the reduction of Athens by 
the Roman power. 


The ‘exact dimensions of the Theatre it is 
impossible now to ascertain. The projecting horns of 
its semicircle were constructed of a coarse pudding- 
stone. From the inner extremity of one of these 
horns to that of the other is about seventy-five yards. 
From this line to the highest seat, by the slope, is 
a hundred yards. There seems to have been an 
entrance for the spectators from the N.E. at an 
elevated point of this slope. 


Diceearchus is supposed to have described this 
theatre as the most magnificent existing in the world 
in his day. Such an assertion is thought to be con- 
firmed by the authority’ of Plato, who speaks of 
more than thirty thousand persons assembled in this 
place. If this were really ever the fact, the assertion 
imputed to Diczearchus would certainly be true. No 
theatre in the world would then have vied with that 
of Athens in grandeur. 


The evidence of this locality itself is so much 
at variance with those two assertions, that I am in- 


4 It is called Hecatompedum, by Hesychius in v. éxardéumedov, probably 
from its symmetry alone. 

5 Sympos. 175. e. (where Socrates is speaking of Agathon’s dramatic 
victory in the theatre.) 1 ddfa cou éuanjs éyévero év paptuaw ‘E)- 
Anjvwev wréov y Tptopuplors 
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clined to think that there is some misconception with 
respect to them both. As far as regards the pas- 
sage of Dicsearchus, the expression of admiration which 
it contains, refers to the Athenian! Odewm, and not 
to the Theatre. And in that of Plato, it may well 
admit a question whether he at all intended to state, 
what he has induced others to believe, that an au- 
dience of *thirty thousand persons were ever con- 
tained in the Theatre of Athens at. one and the same 
sitting. 


But whatever its capacity might have been, the 
Theatre of Athens did not mainly depend on its 
dimensions for the attractions which it possessed. 
Here on this gentle slope, with the Parthenon and 
the Acropolis immediately above them, and the valley 


1 The passage of Dicearchus is (p. 8. Hudson. G. M. or Creutzer 
Melelemata 111. p. 80.) "Qde fv trav év TH olxoupévy xaddtorov Oéa- 
Tpov d&idNoyov péya xai Oavyacrdv—where for éde Fv» (which Dicear- 
chus would not have said, for it stil! existed,) Hemsterhuis. in Wesseling. 
Probabil. p. 335. and Boissonade Philostr. 662. and on L. Holst. Epist. 
p- 14. note, have properly substituted "Qdetoyv. 

2 The term tpicpdpio: was a general one employed to signify in round 
numbers the whole free adult population of Athens at the time; Boeck. 
Econ. 1. p. 48. it is no more to be taken Jiferally in the passage of Plato, 
than is Juvenal’s similar expression ‘ Zotam hodie Romam Circus capit.’ 
Compare Col. Leake’s Morea 11. 535. It is curious that the term Tpsspipior 
still-remains in the Greek language as a general expression of the number, 
not indeed of the population of Athens, but of Greece. A. Soutzo, 1833, 
in his poem to King Otho (p. 80.) says 

cal écéBns rHs NavwriXias tas wpaclvous wedtddas 

éwadots x’ ebyeras éxwy tTpeis ‘EXAAdvayv pupiddas, 
which may be compared with the expression cited from Plato (Sympos. 
175. d.) 4 dda cov éuanis éyévero dv paptuow ‘EXAilywv wréov ij 
Tpiopupiors. 
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of the Ilissus not far beneath, at the beginning of 
spring, under a transparent atmosphere, and a clear 
sky, with a gentle breeze blowing on them from the 
sea, here the spectators sat, encircled by numberless 
Senchantments of nature and art, which the Athe- 
nian Theatre combined and blended in exquisite per- 
fection. 


The dramatic influence of this union, of this in- 
terweaving as it were of natural scenery with that 
of the theatre itself, deserves here a moment's con- 
sideration. 


It is evident that it furnished the scenic poet 
with a greater range of subjects, and with greater 
freedom in treating them. To one of these Poets 
it gave free scope to his bold conceptions, and sup- 
plied objects for his imagination to deal with. It will 
be found. that most of the metaphorical expressions 
of Atschylus are derived from objects which were 
visible to the audience while they listened to the 
recital of those expressions in the theatre. Seas and 
storms, building of ships and their navigation ; feeding 
of flocks on the hills, hunting in the woods, fishing 
on the sea, walls and fortifications, the Stadium and 


3 The effect of this enchantment is, in the author’s usual style, fanci- 
fully illustrated in the topographical fragment on Athens (Dicezarchus p. 9.) 
éore rais Oéats 1j wédes AHOny éumotovoa (read éurioica, i. e. imbibing 
oblivion, “longa oblivia potans’’ by meas of public spectacles ; compare 
Lucian. Tim. p. 170. xa@darep rd AN Ons Vdwp exwiwy) rie THY alrwy 
awpoopopas. Dicearchus here means to say, ‘The city of Athens, be. 
guiles itself of hunger by means of tts dramatic Spectacles.”’ 
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its course; these are the usual, the simple and na- 
tural sources, from which Aschylus derived his copious 
streams of figurative diction. They are all either 
immediately within view, or in near connection with 
that theatre where the language they enriched was 
uttered. They were almost the natural elements of 
which the poetical atmosphere of that theatre was 
composed: the dramatic poet breathed them as his 
native air. 


Similarly, Sophocles (Ajax 596.) speaks with a 
local truth, when he says in the Theatre at Athens, 
of the islands of Salamis, 


@ KAewa LTarauls, ov fev Tov 
a e a a a 
vaiets adXimAaryKTos evoainwy 
wacty wepigmavros ae’ 
eyo O 0 Trane &e. 
O noble Salamis, Thou indeed 
Buoyed on the wave, dost happy dwell 


Conspicuous ever, in the eyes of men. 
While I &c. 


The peaked hills of Salamis stood in the western 
horizon, like a picture drawn to illustrate the poem 
with their visible beauty. 


To Euripides again, this combination afforded the 
most favourable field for expressing the tenets of his 
own peculiar philosophy. While schylus exulted 
in the rich variety of natural objects before him, Euri- 
pides laboured to blend them into one: but unless 
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the sky had been open, and the air free about him, 
he could never have here pronounced with the same 
energy as he did, 


‘opas Tov vWov rove ametpov aidepa 
kat ynv wept ExovO urypais ev aryKadats ; 
Tovrov vouce Zyva, Tove yryou Beov. 
Seest thou the abyss of sky that hangs above thee 


And clasps the Earth around in moist embrace ? 
This to be Jove believe, This serve as God. 


His creed would have remained a dry theme of 
abstract speculation, and never have become instinct 
with poetic life and feeling. 


To the dramatic Poets of Athens, not as invyent- 
ors merely, but as addressing an audience for great 
moral and social purposes, the position of the theatre 
gave great advantages. To select one: Being placed 
immediately under the Acropolis, being seated, if we 
may so say, on the very steps of that great na 
tural Temple, for such to Athenians their Acropolis 
was, the audience were thus immediately connected 
with what was most sacred and beautiful in the 
Athenian city. They were themselves almost conse- 
erated by such an union. Just above them was the 
Temple of Minerva, and the statue of the Jupiter of 
the Citadel*. They were sitting thus, as the Poet 
expresses it, under the wings of Gods. He might 


1 Eurip. frag. incert. 1. 2. 
2 Zevs Tlodcevs. Pausan. 1. 24. 4. 


G 
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therefore well speak to them in this language from 
the stage, 


9 9 4 A 
xalper aarixos ews 

4 e/ A 

«Tap nuevor Luos, 
TMap0evou diras Piro 
cTwppovouvres ev jypovw, 
TlaAXados 8 ve WTEpOLS 
wv 

ovTas aerat Marnp. 


JESCHYL. EUMENID. 953. 


Hatl ye denizens, who sit 

Rang'd beneath the throne of Jove, 
To the dear Virgin-Goddess dear, 
By Time instructed to be wise. 
You who dwell beneath the wings 
Of Pallas, doth her sire revere. 


And while reminding them of these their sacred pri- 
vileges, he might stimulate them by sensible appeals 
to prove by their acts that they did not themselves 
forget the favour of Heaven and their own conse- 
quent duties and dignity. 


The same observation may be applied to another 
department of dramatic literature: It is evident 
that to the peculiar advantages of position and con- 
struction which the Theatre of Athens possessed, is 
to be ascribed, in a great degree, the successful 
daring of the Aristophanic plays. How, for instance, 
in the confinement of a modern theatre, could we 
imagine a Trygzeus soaring above the sea in an aerial 
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excursion'? There his journey would be reduced to 
a mere mechanical process of ropes and pullies, and 
would be inexorably baffled by the resistance of the 
roof. But in the Athenian Theatre the sky itself 
was then visible, whither he was mounting, and in 
which he was placed by the simple machinery of the 
imagination of the spectators to which free play was 
given by the natural properties of the theatre itself. 
How again, if pent in by the limits of a modern 
theatre could the birds be imagined to build their 
aerial city?? How could the Clouds have come sailing 
on the stage from the heights of a neighbouring 
Parnes? How in such a position could the future 
Minister of Athens have surveyed from the stage, as 
he did’, the natural map of his own future domains, 
the Agora, the harbours and the Pnyx, and all the 
tributary islands lying in a group around him? 


These conceptions, and such as these, are charac- 
teristic of the genius of the Athenian drama: on a 
modern stage they would be foreed and inadmissible : 
here, under an open sky, with the hills of Athens 
around him, and a part of the city beneath him, they 
would seem to the spectator to be in some sense 
the creations of the place, no less than of the poet 
himself. 


. Pac. 165. * Av. 785. 

3 Equites, 165, Steinbuchel Alterthumskunde p. 17. concludes some 
good observations on this subject with the remark that “Der Grieche 
waehlte vorzugsweise den Ort (for their Theatres) welcher zugleich die 
lohnendste Aussicht uber Stadt und Hafen und die naechste Umge- 
bung both”.,.... 

a2 
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This subject brings us back to what was before 
noticed as a peculiar characteristic of the Pnyx. Here 
we leave it; with one observation on these two 
buildings together, founded on their local character. 
Plato’, speaking of simultaneous expressions of feeling 
made by large masses of persons as one of the most 
powerful instruments of education, thus describes the 
effect produced on an unformed mind by applause and 
acclamation in public places, alluding particularly to 
the Theatre and the Pnyx, and with a special re- 
ference to their local properties. 


, 5A ) 
“Orav EvryxabeCouevor aBpoot moddoi eis ExkrAN- 
&) A ; .) 7 -A 
gias 4 eis OrxacTypia 4 Odarpa, Evy ToAXM 
, \ ‘ 4 ~ , A 
BopuBy tad pev Weywor Tov Aeyouevrwy 4 TPATTO- 
’ ‘ \ ’ a ¢ ’ >? 
MEVWV, TA Oe ETrALYWOL), vmepPaddAovrws exaTepa, 
td ~ ~ 9 “~ 
kai exBowvres Kat Kporouvres’ mpos 0 avTots at Te 
on , > @ A ® 9 a 3 ’ 
WET PQlt Kal TOTOS EV w AV Wow emNKXoUVTES OtTAQ- 
4 “~ 
atov OcpuBov wapexwot Tot Woryou Te Kal ézaivov’ 
~ , 
ev On TH ToLOvTP TOV VvEovY, TO eryouEvorY, Tiva 
’ of 4 . A , a ,* } , 
oles Kapdiay ioxev; 4 Woiav av avTwm matdciay 
0 A > , A ) “a e Q A 
tdwwricyny avOe~av, nv ov xaraxAva0eicav urd Tou 
, , A > , > / 4 
ToovTov \yoryou 4 emaivov otyycecOa epopevny 
“~ =a @ , 
KaTa pouv n av ovTos Peon; 


When multitudes sit crowded together at ASSEMBLIEs, 
Courts oF Justice, or at THEATRES, and with loud uproar 
condemn some things and praise others which are there said or 
done, doing both with extravagance, by bawling and tumultuous 


1 Plato Repub. vi. 492. B. 
2 The wérpa: alluded to, are in the Theatre, the southern rocks of 
the Acropolis; in the Pnyx, those described above, page 66. 
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explosion: and when, in addition to this, the Rocxs and the place 
in which they are, produce, by thetr echo, a redoubled din both of 
the praise and blame; in such a posture as this, what, think 
you, are the feelings, us the saying 1s, of our Young Man, or 
what private education deem you, will offer tts resistance for him, 
so as not to be swept along by the deluge of such pratse or 
blame, and dashed where these expressions may carry it ? 


With which interrogation these remarks shall 
end. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ATHENS. 
The Acropolis. 


, ° a 
Aviwopev és tv ’Axpomo\w avtyy, ws av éx mepiwmns aya 
karagavy wavta 4 Ta év Tod. 

Lucian. Piscator xv. 


Let us ascend the Acropolis, that we may have au Panoramtc 
view of the city. 


In its best days the Acropolis of Athens had four 
distinct characters. It was at once the Fortress, the 
1Sacred Enclosure, the Treasury, and the ? Museum of 


1 Lysist. 484. 
aBarov ‘AxpowoXty 
lepov Tépevos. 
* There is a particular allusion to the Acropolis, and this its character as 
a Museum in Dicezarchus (p. 9.) where he calls the city of Athens @av- 
pacroy IIAINOINON {wy didacxadetoy ; which expression has been cor- 
rupted by the transcribers: for what are (a wiXtfvO.va? The true reading 
I conceive to be Oavuaordy TI AIOINQN ZQIQN éidackaXecioy, i. e. 
“‘@ certain admirable Studio of Sculpture.” That works of sculpture 
were called {ia Aiba, is evident from Philemon. ( Athenzi 605. f.) 
GX’ év Sduw pey rou AcOivov Yaov wore 
avOpwros apacbn rts. 
At Samos too a man once fell in love 
With the Statue in the Temple. 
And Aristotle (in Diog. Laert. v. p. 277. quoted by Meineke,) (wa 
ALOeva dvabetvar Art wal ‘AOnva. Hence the frieze of a building is called 
its sophorus, ios wpds & tra Ywa, see Erectheum Inscription, and 
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Art of the Athenian nation: thus a flat oblong rock, 
the greatest length of which was a thousand feet, 
and breadth five hundred, was made the most in- 
teresting spot of ground on the face of the heathen 
earth. From those four elements here blended to- 
gether, the rock of the Acropolis at Athens might 
have claimed to be considered as the representation 
of the perfect Greek character, somewhat in the same 
manner as the Ehren Breitstein of Coblentz has been 
of the chivalrous and Christian. 


The position of this rock has suggested some 
ingenious fancies. It was the heart of Athens, as 
Athens was the *heart of Greece: it was the centre 
of the imaginary spiral in which all that was great 
and beautiful in Greece was inyolyed: again, from 
its sanctity, its beauty and its form, it was like a 
decorated Pedestal, or a massive Altar, one great 
AvdOyua to the Gods. And thus the attainment of 
a place here in the citadel, was a sort of apotheosis 
for men and their works‘. 


Eighteen hundred years ago Strabo lamented the 
multiplicity of objects claiming the notice of the topo- 


Elmsley Review of Hermann’s Suppl. v. 966. In MSS., “perpetuo con- 
funduntur aut a se invicem perduntur 71.” Porson. Pheniss. 1277. and 
7is equivalent to w. Hence arose the corruption in the text of Dicearchus. 

® Aristid. Panathen. we én’ dowidos, nbxAwy ele dAHdous éupe~ 
Anxérev wénmros ele dugaddy wrnpor I have no doubt that it is 
the Acropolis which is the dereos duadds Ouées év rats lepaie 
Abédvacs. in Pindar. (frag. Dith. rv. p. 225, Dissen. ) 

* Cicero (at the end of his Proom. Paradox.) Opus, tale ut in Arce 
poni posset; quasi illa Minerva Phidie. 





* 
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grapher in Athens, and especially in the Acropolis. 
At this time were he to revive he would feel much 
relieved from his embarrassment. Descriptions of them 
have. increased in number, while objects to be de- 
_ scribed have diminished. The Heliodori! and Polemons 
of modern times have been as active as their prede- 
cessors in the same field, and with less material to 
employ them. We need not therefore regret with the 
Greek geographer, that our subject is too wide for 
our limits. This remark is more particularly appli- 
cable to the decorated buildings of Athens. A great 
part of the old city might now be rebuilt from modern 
descriptions of it. 


We pass from the Theatre toward the S.W. angle 
of the citadel, in our way thither. At this angle 
*stood the Temple of Venus Pandemus and Peitho. 
This Temple, though no longer in existence, is noticed 
for the sake of a passage of Euripides, which seems 
still to require illustration. Euripides there tells his 
audience, that this spot, which was near® the Theatre, 


1 Polemon wrote four books on the Acropolis ; Heliodorus fifteen. 
We read of Roman writers also, “‘quibus unum opus est intacte Pal- 
ladis Arcem Carmine perpetuo celebrare”’...... , 

$ Pausan. I. 22, 3. Comp. Boeck. Corp. Ins. 1. p. 474. 


8 This nearness of the Temple of Peitho to the Theatre gave addi- 
tional force and boldness to an assertion of the same dramatist in 
another play acted in the same place: 

ovx éort TIEIGOYS ITEPON @Ado mdr Adyos. 
kai BOMOSE airings éor’ dv dvOpumrov pices 
EvurRip. frag. Antig. 


There is no other TEMPLE OF PERSUASION 
Than Speech; and in Man’s Heart her ALTAR is. 
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and appealed to, no doubt, by Aphrodite, while she 
recited the following lines, was chosen by Phedra for 
the site of a temple to Venus, as commanding a 


view of Troezen, (which it does) where Hippolytus 
was residing. 


‘Tlérpav map’ avryv Taddados, xatoynov 
~ ~ A ; 4 
ys tHode vaov Kuapidos xaQeicato 
> ~ o> ef > 38 e , Ne ww 
epwo éepwr exdynmov, LaraworuTy oO emt 
TO Xotrov wvomacer idpucOat Oeav. 
Close to the rock of Pallas, looking on 
This land, a Temple she to Venus reared, 


Loving a foreign love: but now, she vows, 
Here Venus stands, Hippolytus, for Thee.— 


This latter clause is, I think, to be thus ex- 
plained>. A temple on this same spot had been before 


* Eurip. Hippol. 30. 


5 This association, as Qcoi civvac:, in the same Temple, of Aphro- 
dite and Peitho. (Suadela Venusque) is illustrated by Pausan. 1. 22, 3, and 
the elegant fragment of Ibycus. Athen, 564. d. oé udév Kiawpes & 7’ 
ayavoB\épapos Tler8uw podéorcw év dvOeor Opéyay, and by a group 
consisting of Helen, Paris, Peitho and Aphrodite in Winckelmann. 
Mon. Ined. p. 157. This union has been dissolved by the copyist in 
Pliny (N. H. xxxvri. 4.) ‘ Scopas fecit Venerem et Pothon et Phae- 
thontem,”’ which has been quoted by Hirt in one place (Bildenkunste 
p. 210.) without suspicion; in another (in Sillig’s Catalog. Artif. p. 488.) 
he has corrected the last word to Phanetem. But it ought to be 
PEITHUNTEM. I would confirm this (for Wolf’s note on Hesiod 
Theogon. 987, may render a confirmation necessary) from Aschylus 
Suppl. 1025. 

KYIIPIAOS o’ otx duedet Oec- 
pos 8’ etdpwyv... 

mMeraxowot 6& pita pa- 

Tpi wapecoww TIOGOE & t’ ov- 
dey darapvoy redeGer O€XK- 


rope ITKEIOOL...... 
where 
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dedicated to this same Deity, but by a different person 
and with a very different object. It was originally here 
dedicated to Venus by the husband of Pheedra, The- 
seus, to commemorate his success in collecting the 
scattered inhabitants of Attica (aavdnjul) under one 
federal head: this result he professed to have owed 
to the divine influence of Venus and Persuasion. The 
object of its dedication was now altered by Pheedra. 
Venus was placed here no longer as having united 
in one state a domestic population: bué in order that 
she might help to conciliate to Phedra the foreign 
object of her affection (pws exdyuos): and therefore 
Phzedra pronounced that the Goddess had been here 
enshrined for the future, (ro Aorrov) not to record 
a popular union, but (ImmodvTw 3 ém) for the sake 
of the absent Hippolytus. The erection of this temple 
by Phzedra was therefore well mentioned by Euri- 
pides, as a proof of her infatuation. She had thus 
built for her own passion over the monument of her 
husband’s policy; and had sacrificed the honour of 
her home and of her adopted nation to that of an 
individual stranger, and him, her husband's Son. 


A little higher, on the right, is a spot connected 
with the history of the same heroic family. Aigeus is 
said by Pausanias to have watched from this place the 


where the members of the group are identical with those in that of 
Scopas mentioned by Pliny. Com. Pausan. 1. 43, 6. The Latin accu- 
sative wntem has much perplexed transcribers. See the Latin Schol. in 
Runkel’s Cratinus p. 82, where, for ‘‘Jupiter in Ramum evolavit Attice 
regionis,” not Rhamnunia, but Rhamnuniem (i. e. Rhamnum) is to be 
substituted. 
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return of his son’s vessel from Crete. It is curious 
to observe how the oldest Athenian traditions cling to 
the Athenian Acropolis'; and while this rock itself 
is thus clad with a venerable ideal beauty, arising 
from the age and varied hues of these—if we may 
so call them,—its old mythological lichens clustering 
about its sides,—it is at the same time by their pre- 
sence proved to have been, as we know from history 
it was, the cradle in which the infant population of 
Athens was nursed. This particular spot commands 
a wide prospect of the sea. From this rock Ageus 
threw himself when he saw the black sail on his son’s 
mast. There is a truth and beauty in the description 
of Catullus which can no where be more sensibly felt 
than on this spot, 


At Pater ut summa prospectum ex arce petebat, 
Anxia in assiduos absumens lumina fletus, 
Quum primum inflati prospexit lintea veli, 
Precipitem sese scopulorum e vertice jecit 
Amissum credens inmiti Thesea fato. 


Mounting the City's speculative crest, 
Spending on ceaseless tears his ancious eyes, 
When first the Sire the swollen sail espied, 
From the cliff's brow he headlong fell, believing 
His Theseus snatch'd away by ruthless Fate. 


Catullus has been saved from an error, perhaps by 
his acquaintance with the scene, into which later 


Phuc. 1. 14, 7d mpd rovrov dxpémodis 1} viv obea modes sot 
OF which fact the citadel still preserved a record in its name, Polis. 
Thue. 11. 15. xadetra did iv weedy ratty Karolxnow 1 dxpd- 
modus mexpl roide re im’ APwwatav wédes. 
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writers have fallen. They, with few exceptions, make 
Aigeus ‘throw himself from the rock of the Acropolis 
into the sea, which is three miles off. 


Here also stood the Temple of Victory, a little 
to the west of the southern wing of the Propylea. 
The statue of Victory in this temple, was sculptured 
wingless. Such a representation of Victory was con- 
formable to the more ancient, but not to the then? 
received method of exhibiting that Goddess. The dif- 
ference in the modes by which Sparta and Athens 
respectively expressed the same feeling with respect 
to this deity, is characteristic of both. To secure 
the permanence of her favour the Spartans chained 
their Victory to her shrine: the Athenians relieved 


their’s of her wings’. 


This Temple of Victory brings Lysistrata and her 
opponents once more before us. The latter mount 


1 In order to give a name to the digean. (Serv. Aineid. 111. 74. 
Keightly Mythol. p. 349.) which etymology is refuted by the word 
fEgean alone. The sea is Alyatoyv wédayos: but the adjective from 
fEgeus is Alyetos. They both occur in Hschyl. Ag. 645. Eumen. 653. 
The accurate observation of the Scholiast on Apoll. Rhod. 1. 831. might 
have cautioned the mythologists against this error. 

2 For, Aristoph. Aves 574. aitrixa Nixn wérerac wrepdyoty 
Xpvoaty. 

8 Pausan. 111. 15, 7. This Deity was also termed Nixn ’AOnva (on 
which see Dobree Advers. 1. p. 482.) Standing thus as she did at the 
exit from the Acropolis, she was properly implored, to aid them as an 
escort, (wrpomoumwds) by persons starting on any dangerous enterprise, 
as in Soph. Philoct. 134. 

‘Epuys 6 wéurwv dddLos ryjoatto vv, 
Nixn + 'AOdva TWloAtas, 4 owle: p’ dei. 
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toward the citadel by nearly the same path as we are 
now treading. They are come to what they well call 
the ‘onnov of the Acropolis. No other word can so 
well express the character of the flat slope on its 
western side, the only accessible approach to the citadel. 
They are supposed to be arriving at this poit. Hence 
their invocation for aid to Victory (décvowa Nixn 
Evryyevou,) before whose temple they stand. Again, 
the expressions by which their courage displays itself 
have a peculiar propriety, which a reference to the spot 
on which they are uttered, can alone explain. They 
declare their fixed determination never to yield to 
their female antagonists: they will, they say extirpate 
all tyranny, they will wield the myrtle-braided sword, 
and take their stand here close to Aristogeiton, whose 
glorious deeds they intend to rival’. This boast is 
very appropriate; for the statue of Aristogeiton stood 


* Whence the modern Greek word cima near, and “drocipdvw 
(éloigner) dirocipovv vavv. Thuc, rv. 25.’ Koray. Atak. rv. p. 499. 
5 Lysist. 632. 
doprjow to Eidos td Novwov év puprov Kadi, 
ayopdaow vt’ év trots bwAras etns Aptoroyeirove 
aoe 0 éorytw wap’ abtror 
I will wield my sword hereafter braided with the myrtle spray, 
Near Aristogeiton standing, arm’d, and in the Agora 
Here will keep my post beside him. 


This last trait is very characteristic and happy: for in ordinary cases 
when an honorary statue, to be placed in the Agora, was granted by the 
Athenian State, it was expressly provided by a clause in the grant itself, 
that the Statue should not be placed near that of Aristogeiton; but, in 
fact, any where else in the Agora except é£7js ’Aptoroyeirove In 
the opinion of Athenians, no one deserved the honour of being placed 
by his side, except Harmodius. This is proved by an honorary inscrip- 
tion, which I copy in the collection of Mr Finlay : to whom I beg here 


to 
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immediately beneath this very point. It was on the 
southern verge of the Agora, close to the ascent’ to 
the Acropolis. It would not be difficult to multiply 
similar remarks illustrative of other passages in the 


to express my gratitude for the assistance he rendered me at Athens in 
the prosecution of these enquiries. 


-AOYNAIAEAYTQUKAIZIT 
HEINEMEPPYTANEIQUKAIPP 
OEAPIANENAPAZITOIZAFQ 
ZINTOIZTHIPOAEQZKAIESL 
FONQNTQIPPEZTBYTATQIE! 
NAIAEAYTQIKAIEIKONAZT 
HZEAIEAYTOYXAAXHNEOINEA 
OYENAFOPAIOPFOYAMBOYAH 
TAINAHNMNAPAPMOAION KAI 
APIZTOFEITONA. 


[Be it decreed] 
to give him both maintenance 
in the Prytaneum and a front-seat 
at all the Games celebrated 
by the state, and to the el- 
dest of his descendants, and 
that permission may be granted him to erect also 
a Bronze Equestrian Statue of himself 
in the Agora, wherever he may choose 
except BY THE SIDE OF HARMODIUS AND 
ARISTOGEITON. 


Compare Cramer’s Greece, 11. p. 304. Dio. Chrys. 1. p. 637. on 
the especial honours, (tTimal é£aipero: as the latter calls them,) paid 
to Aristogeiton. 


1 Arrian. Exp. Alex. 111. p. 197. Blancard. ‘Appodiov xal Apicro- 


yelrovos yadkai elxdves xetvrat AOjvyow év Kepapexwo, 7 avipey és 


woXwv KaTavTikpy pddtora Tou Mytpwov... 
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same play. The Lysistrata of Aristophanes, in some 


of its scenes, 1s the best topographical guide-book to 
the Athenian Acropolis’. 


* Recent discoveries have brought to light this Temple of Victory, 
1 owe the following communication on the subject to W. R. Hamilton, 
Esq. ‘The height of the columns, some of which are in situ, is 3. 58. 
French metres. The wall of the cella is replaced to the height of about 
two feet. The southern wing of the Propylea, to the west of which 
the Temple stands, was within the line of the northern wing.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


ATHENS—-THE ACROPOLIS. 
Propylea, Parthenon. 


Adsta, atque Athenas antiquum opulentum oppidum 
Contempla; atque templum Cereris ad levam adspice. 
1Ewnius MEDEA, p. 22. Scriver. 


Pause here, and scan the rich and antique Athens, 
And mark the fane of Ceres on the left. 


THERE is something of peculiar interest attached 
to that single door of St Peter's Church at Rome, 
which is opened by the hand of the Pope to admit 
into the church the crowds of the periodic Jubilee ; 
and at all other times, remains shut. No one can 
look on that entrance without reflecting what a deep 
and strong tide of feeling has flowed through it. 
Here we stand now before the Propylea of the 
Athenian Acropolis. Through the central door of 
this building moved the periodic processions of the 
Panathenaic Jubilee. The marks of their chariot 


1 The Temple of Ceres, (see Pausan. 1. 22.) stood on the right of the 
entrance to the Propylea. The Propylea were probably depicted as 
the scenic decoration of this play of Ennius. To the actors, therefore, 
turning to the audience, the Temple of Ceres was on their /Jeft, as here 
expressed. For the same reason, it seems, the Herzeum is placed to the 
left of Argos and Mycene by Sophocles, (Electr. 7.) whereas, in fact, to a 
person approaching these places, it was on the right of both. 
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wheels are still visible on the stone floor of its en- 
trance. In the narrow space between those two ruts 
in the pavement, the feet of the noblest Athenians, 
since the age of Pericles, have trod. 


Here, above all places at Athens, the mind of 
the traveller enjoys an exquisite pleasure. It seems 
as if this portal had been spared in order that our 
imagination might send through it, as through a 
triumphal arch, all the glories of Athenian antiquity 
in visible parade. In our visions of that spectacle 
we would unroll the long Panathenaie frieze of Phidias, 
transferring the procession from its place on the 
marble walls of the cella of the Parthenon, in order 
that, endued with ideal life, it might move through 
this splendid avenue, as its original did of old. 


The erection of the Propylea was commenced at 
the most brilliant period of Athenian history. The 
year itself, the archonship of Euthymenes, in which 
the enterprise was undertaken, seems to have been 
proverbial for its sumptuous coneeptions*. The Pro- 
pyleea were completed in five years. They were hence- 
forth always appealed to as the proudest ornaments 
of the Athenian city. 


* For it seems probable that this character for its profuse. expenditure, 
as well as the distance of the epoch, recommended the year of Euthymenes 
to the choice of Aristophanes in Acharn. 67. 

éxénipral! suds ws Paodéa rev peyav 
pistdv épovras dio spaxnds THe Hmépas 
tx’ Eibupévous épxovros.. 
i.e. in the most lavish times, 
H 
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The day in which it should be their lot to guide 
their festal Car in the sacred procession through this 
doorway into the citadel! was held out by fond mothers 
to their aspiring sons as one of the most glorious in 
their future career. Even national enemies paid 
homage to the magnificence of the fabric: and when 
m the Theban assembly Epaminondas intended to 
convey to his audience that they must struggle to 
transfer the glory of Athens to Thebes, he thus ex- 
pressed that sentiment by vivid image: “Oh men 
of Thebes, you must wproot the Propylea of the 
Athenian Acropolis*®, and plant them in front of the 
Cadmean Citadel.” 


The Propylea stood like a splendid frontispiece, 
& TyAavyes tpocwrov, of the Athenian Citadel. If 
we might compare the whole Acropolis to one of our 
own Minsters planted on a hill, the Propylea were 
its West Door. It was this particular pomt in the 


_* Arist. Nub. 69. 
Stay ot péyas wy Epp’ éXauvys apds Iddkev 
When you grow up, and to the Citadel 
Shall guide your Car. 


* Eschines. a. a. 29. Compare the catalogue of the mirabilia of 
Athens in Phenic. Athen#i 652. e. whence it may be inferred that the 
Propylea were sometimes simply termed IIvAa:, as the old entrance 
was by Herod. viii. 52. and that this is the case in the times of Alexis 
(Ath, 336. e.) 

+l ravra XAnpeis PAnvadayv dvw xdrwo 

Auxetov, Axadrijpetav, ‘Qéetov, Tiras 

Ajpous. copraravs ovds Sv robTwy Kaddv. 
The Propylea could hardly have been omitted here. The pediment of 
the Propylza seems to have attracted especial admiration. See Bekker’s 
Anecd. p. 202, 20, and 348, 3. in derds wpowidaios. 
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localities of Athens which was most admired by the 
Athenians themselves: nor is this, surprising: let us 
conceive such a restitution of this fabrie as its sur- 
viving fragments suggest: let us imagine it restored 
to its pristine beauty, let it rise once more in the 
full dignity of its youthful stature, let all its arehi- 
tectural decorations be fresh and perfect, let their 
mouldings be again brilliant with their glowing tints 
of red and blue, let the coffers of its soffits be again 
spangled with stars; and the white marble ante be 
fringed over, as they were once, with their delicate 
embroidery of ivy leaf, let it be in such a lovely day 
as the present day of November—and then let the 
bronze valves of these five gates of the Propylea be 
suddenly flung open, and all the splendours of the 
interior of the Acropolis burst at once upon the 
view, 


Bec 8é- Kal ydp dvoryvundvwn Wopos ion Tév 
Tporvdalan. 

aX ohodvEate avopévacciy Tais apxaie 
atow AOnvats, 

cal Oavpactais cal rodvipvos, Ww Oo Krewos Aquos 
évouxer’. 

But ye shall sce? for the opening doors I hear of the Propylaa, 

Shout, shout aloud! at the view which appears of the old time- 

honour'd Athene, 


Wondrous in sight, and famous in song, where the noble Demus 
abideth. . 


We return to what: still exists there. 


® Aristoph. Equites 1326. 
ne 
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Of the building of the Pasrrurnon I shall not 
venture to. say much. Even were it possible, it would 
be needless to do so. The essay written by the ar- 
chitect Ictinus himself on his own fabric, were a manu- 
script of it now discovered, would probably add but 
little to our architectural knowledge of the Parthenon. 
In this respect material works constructed by laws 
and canons haye an advantage over the more irregular 
productions of the intellect. The methodical organi- 
zation of their structure gives them an element of 
permanence which the latter cannot have. For from 
the parts of the Parthenon still standing, from its 
fragments here scattered on the ground, from the 
tints with which its marble mouldings are still faintly 
veined, the architect by his inductive ingenuity will 
restore the Temple to all its original beauty of sym- 
metry and colour. Even an inexpert observer will 
form an approximate conjecture as to its original form 
and character from the same data. The meander 
which he just discerns winding beneath the cornice, 
the honey-suckle ornament sprouting below the pedi- 
ment, the shattered plate-bande of a triglyph which 
he lights upon tinted with azure, and the guttae of 
the same hue',—thus looking like rain-drops—the 
bronze nails under the triglyphs on the south side, by 
which festoons (éryxapzro:) were hung on days of festive 
solemnity ; these, and many other vestiges of a similar 


1 On this application of Painting to Architecture, as exemplified 
im the Parthenon, see Kugler ither die Polychromie der Griechen 
P- 87, of the translation by Mr W. R. Hamilton, inserted in. the 
‘Pransactions of British’ Architects, 1835. 
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kind, will furnish him with sufficient elements to con- 
struct in his own mind a Parthenon of his own, 
Quale Te dicet tamen 
Antehae fuisse, tales cum sint Relliquie? 


But how shall he describe 
Thy Perfectness, when such Thy Ruins are? 


Some of the sculptured parts however, as belong- 
ing to a different class of productions from the pictorial 
and architectural, will baffle all his processes of re- 
storation, The attempt to infer the treatment and 
details of the altorilievo group which once occupied 
the eastern pediment from the fragments of it which 
remain, would be as futile an enterprise as that to 
reconstruct an Athenian Tragedy from a few broken 
lines. The group of the western pediment has been 
more fortunate. From the parts of it which remain, 
its subject—the contest of Minerva with Neptune for 
the dominion of Athens—and the manner in which 
that subject was treated have now, with a few reser- 
vations, been fully developed?. 


One of the vestiges in the fabric of the Parthenon, 
though of a very different and less obtrusive kind, 
possesses a peculiar interest. At Pompeii the im- 
pression of the ancient cyathus which is at this day 
visible on the marble slab of the shop there, is one 
of those incidents,—touching perhaps more sensibly 
because its touch is so slight—which makes the 

© By Milller de Parthenonis  Fastigio in his Comment.: de Phidie 


Vita, p. 75. sqq. with a sketch of a proposed restoration, ‘See also Coh 
Leake's Memoir on the Disputed Positions in Athens, ps 40. 
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spectator feel toward the old inhabitants of that 
place as toward acquaintances who have just left him. 
This feeling, and more than this, arises naturally in 
the mind, when you look on the eastern front of 
the Parthenon, and see beneath its metopes the 
impressions which have been left there by the round 
shields which were once attached to that part of 
its marble face. Beneath them are visible also the 
traces of the inscriptions which recorded the names 
of those by whom those shields in battle had been 
worn, and by whom they had been won. I will not 
pretend to the ingenuity which has recovered a whole 
sentence on the portico of the Maison Carrée at 
Nismes from the holes left by the bronze nails with 
which the letters of that sentence were attached to 
the temple, however much we should wish to be in- 
formed who, in the present case, the persons comme 
morated were, 


We may, I believe, without any risk of being 
convicted of error, refer the dedication of these shields 
on the Parthenon to any Athenian favourite, whose 
memory we may wish particularly to honour. Still 
all their history is not involved in the same obscurity. 
There is reason to think that these very shields, of 
which we now see the impressions, had caught the 
eye of Euripides, and that they suggested the expres- 
sions, by the mouth of his chorus, of a wish’ for 
repose and tranquillity which in a long war that poet 
himself so deeply felt, 


1 See this longing expressed in his Supplices, v. 487. 
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xeia Ow dopu Mot miTov audurdveKkew 
apayvas, meTa 0 Hovyias TOk@ 
ynpe EvvoiKoiny’ 
aewoiue Oe aTepavas xapa 

‘ , 
wodwov aredavwoas, 
Opnixiav wéeAXTav wpos ABavas 


, , / f 2 
Teptkiogwy ayxpepacas Oadapots’. 


May my spear idle lie, and spiders spin 
Their webs about tt! May I, oh may I, pass 
My hoary age in peace )— 

Then let me chant my melodies, and crown 
My grey hairs with a chaplet ! 

And let me hang a Thracian target high 
Upon the peristyle of Mingrva's fane ! 


The chorus itself which sang these lines aa it 
danced in the orchestra beneath us, probably pointed 
to these shields from the Theatre, which is immedi- 
ately below the eastern front of the Parthenon on 
which they were hung. The Parthenon was the only 


Temple of Minerva at Athens that possessed a pe- 
ristyle. 


I may here be permitted to notice one other 
expression of the same poet, which receives similar 
illustration from the remaining architectural members 
of this temple. Agave, in his *Bacchz, bearing the 
head of Pentheus, calls in her madness for Pentheus 
himself, in order, as she says 


# Eurip. Erecth. ap. Stob. 11. p. 403. Gaisford. 
3 Eurip. Bacch. 1206. 
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ws magcadevon Kpara Tprydigos Td8€ 
Aéovros, dv mdperus Onpdcaa’ ya’. 

‘That on the triglyphs he may plant 

‘Here this grim Lion's head, my spoil to-day. 


The marble lion-head antefixa, which still termi- 
nate the northern angles of the western pediments of 
the Parthenon, and which indeed are usual ornaments 
in other parts of such a building, indicate that 
Euripides has not neglected in the delineation of her 
character one of the most natural and pathetic ele- 
ments of madness—namely, its partial saneness and 
sense of propriety. 


With respect to the name of the Parthenon, it 
seems to haye originated from two causes: first, for 
the sake of distinction, and next, as recording the 
peculiar grounds on which this temple was dedicated. 
The Minerva of this temple was to be distinguished 
from the Minerva Polias her immediate neighbour. 


The title of Parthenos was assigned to the Minerva _ 
who occupied this temple, in order to designate her 
inyincibility, an attribute which this temple emphati- 
cally declared. Hence the limited part of the Par 
thenon, in which part the statue of Minerva Parthenos, 
executed in gold and ivory by Phidias, was enshrined, 
was also itself more especially termed the Parthenon, 
as being the most intimate abode of her immediate 
presence,, As such this adytum or lesser Parthenon 


 Vitruy. 111, In eymis capita Leonina sant stalpenda. 
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is contrasted with the * Hecatompedon, which is pro- 
perly the eastern division of the cella of the tem- 
ple, and of which this lesser Parthenon is a part; 
just as the Hecatompedon is contrasted with the 
whole temple or Parthenon, of which it is a part 
likewise. Hence also, the opisthodomus or western 
division of the cella, in which division the treasure of 
the city was deposited, is described as being behind 
the goddess herself (oricw trys Oeov) because it was 
immediately behind her statue. There was, no doubt, 
design in this arrangement. For thus the Athenian 
goddess stood as a sentinel at the door of the Athenian 
Treasury. The external columns of the posticum were 
united by a bronze railing. 


The question has been frequently discussed, with- 
out a satisfactory result, whether the Parthenon was 
hypaethral. This is an architectural point on which 
professional judges must decide. There seems to be 
no doubt that the peristyle was covered with a marble 
roof. It may be suggested as a conjecture, that the 
cella was not roofed in the same way, but only pro- 


% Boeck. Inscr. p. 177. Hence the whole temple was sometimes called 
LlapGevwy éxatéuwedos. Plutarch v. Cat. 11: p. 555.  Pericl. 1. p. 619. 
and the remarkable passage de Glor. Athen. vii. p. 377. where he is 
summing up the splendid results of Athenian conquests, which are d\ar 
moves, kal vipcot, Kal repr Kal vnxordArAavrot, «al Kddupa, oy 
adyd\pata Kai cipBola, wapbevaves Exarduwedot, vera relyn, 
vewoouot, IpowtAae, I take this opportunity of suggesting jretpor 
kavaxord\Xavrote in lieu of the unintelligible words in the text. “ypucot 
xavaxy is an expression well known from Soph. Antig. 180. whence #racpos 
xavaxoradvavros would be a country, ‘auro que plurima fluzit.’ See 
Blomf, Gloss. Choeph. 146. 7 
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tected by an extended awning or velarium, worked 
with embroidery. This supposition is founded on the 
passage in the Ion of Euripides’ which has been proved 
to allude to the structure of the Parthenon. In the 
building there erected, which is a eopy of the Par- 
thenon, we have this provision made for the roof, 


aba ipdoual icpd Oncavpaiv mapa 
karéaniate, Oatuar’ dvOpdros épay" 
évqv 8 vpavral ypdppacw roid’ iat. 
He brought the hangings from the Temple's Store, 


And spread them over-head, a wondrous Dome, 
In which were woven these embroideries. 


The site of the Parthenon is the highest point in 
the city. It is also the centre of the Acropolis, as the 
Acropolis was of Athens, Looking northward from it, 
the city, and beyond it, the plain of Athens formed into 
a great peninsula by mountains, lay before the view 
of the ancient Athenians. The eye having been sated 
with the splendour of the objects in the city below 
it, might raise itself gradually, and passing northward 
over corn fields and vineyards, farms and villages, such 
as Colonus or Acharne, might at last repose upon some 
sequestered object on the distant hills, upon the deep 
pass of Phyle, or the solitary towers of Deceleia. Then 
too there were appropriate living objects to enliven 
such a scene. There would be rural sights such as 
Aristophanes describes of husbandmen issuing out into 
the fields, with their iron implements of agriculture 


1 V. 1143. 
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shining in the sun, at the conclusion of a long war’: 
perhaps a festal procession might just be losing itself 
in a distant grove. All this has now disappeared, and 
there is nothing of the kind in its place. Now from 
this point, here and there a solitary Albanian peasant 
is seen following his mule laden with wood along the 
road into the town; and the most cheerful sight in 
the plain before us, is that of the thick wood of olives 
still growing on the site of the Academy toward the 
left,which looks now like a silver sea rippling in the 
autumnal breeze’. 


2 In the Peace of Aristophanes 555. 


8 The prospect (dows) which the Parthenon commands, has called 
forth much admiration. Aristides well describes this view, especially the 
awediwy Kd\Xn Kal xdpiras wpd THS Wordews evs awd Tov Teiyxous, 
padXov 6é dwd THs adxpowdX\ews Kexunévwy. It will serve to restore the 
right reading to Dicawarchus. ‘AOnvas lepdv wodvredts dardBtoy, dEtov 
Oégas, 6 Kahovpevos Wapbevuy brepxeiuevos tov Oedtpov. The corrupt 
word should probably be dwéyrov, Marx in Creutzer Meletem. pro, 
poses xatoustow. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ATHENS. 
The three Minervas of the Acropolis. 


Diva triformis. 
Hor. 


We pass a little to the northward from the 
Temple of Minerva Parthenos to that of Minerva 
Polias. 


For the sake of distinctness with respect to this 
important pomt of Athenian antiquities, let us here 
say a word generally on the most remarkable cha- 
racteristics of the three different Minervas of the 
Athenian Acropolis’. 


The first which the spectator saw when he had 
entered the citadel from the Propyleea, was the colossal 
Minerva of bronze* standing erect, with helmet, spear 
and shield. This Minerva was a work of Phidias. 
From its position and attitude it was called the 


2 Schol. Aristid. p. 320. Dindorf. tpla ticav dyd\para dv ‘AxpowdXe 
vis AOnvas, Ev piv rd dpxatov kal diowerés, Srepov Td Xadxovy, 6 ebecay 
peta Ta Ilepoixa, tpiroy 1rd Pewiov, +d éx xpucot cal éhéayros xare- 
oKevacpévoy. . 


2 Demosth. 428. 15. 9 yadrxi, i peydAn ‘Abypa. 
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Minerva Promachus. The point of its spear, and 
the crest of its helmet, seen over the summit of the 
Parthenon, were visible to the sailor as he approached 
the Peirzeus from Sunium. 


This Minerva was emphatically termed “ The 
Bronze, The Great Minerva.” It was this statue, 
I believe, which was present to the mind of Euripides 
when he wrote® | 


GAN nAGev,.--€1KWV OS opqu epaivero" 
IlaAAds, Kpadatvou ay xos vTodopy Kapa. 


Then there came forth, appearing like a Statue, 
Pallas; a spear she shook with crested helm. 


It was again this Mmerva, the vision of whose 
gigantic form stalking before the walls of the citadel 
scared away Alaric when he came to sack the Acro- 
polis*. 


The second Minerva was that of ivory and gold, 
the Minerva of the Parthenon: it was the work of 
the same sculptor; and a specimen of what was 
termed his toreutic as the other was of his plastic art. 


The artist of the third Minerva was unknown 
or concealed; inquirers were informed that it had 
fallen down from heaven: it was neither of metal, 
nor of marble; but of olive wood. This was the 


3 Here. Fur. 1002. * Zosimusg, v. p. 204. . 
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Minerva Polias: the original Minerva of Athens; 
the Minerva who had contested the soil of Attica 
with Neptune, and had triumphed in the contest: 
the Minerva of the Acropolis, and of the temple 
now before us. 


Inferior to the other two in value of materia] and 
beauty of execution, she was regarded with greater re- 
verence. Her’s was emphatically the ' ancient statue: 
to the Minerva Polias it was, and not to the Minerva 
of the Parthenon, that the Panathenaic peplos—the 
embroidered fasti of Athenian glory—was periodically 
dedicated. For on this supposition alone can we 
account for the question (and the answer which it 
receives) which is put by Aristophanes into the mouth 
of the founder of the aerial city, in the description of 
which the principal objects of Athenian topography 
are ludicrously parodied : 


EY. vis Geos 
~ wv ~ “~ 
TloAcouyos eara; Ty Eavoupev tov meéemXov; 
TIED. +i & ove ‘AOnvaiay éeopev Todada? ; 


EU. What Detty shall we call 
Our Poliuchus ? for whom weave our Peplos ? 
PEI. And why should we discard Athena Polias ? 


1 This appellation had, in the time of Aischylus, acquired the cha- 
racter of a proper name: it did not require to be distinguished by the 
definitive article. See Eumen. 80, where Minerva says to Orestes, 

Mov warardv adyxabev AaBay Bpéras. 

2 Arist. Av. 826. where Schol. +7 AOnva TWodrdds oton wémrdos 

éylvero wapmolxiros Gv dvépepov évy TH Tour] THY Tavabnvaiw».., 
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This Peplos, again, was not a veil (zapawéracua) 
suspended before the statue in the temple: it was the 
drapery in which the statue itself was invested. 


To this custom of draping the statue with the 
Peplos Euripides seems to allude’. 


, ’ os 2 

yerynGe Kkoopov mrporriGeas ayahuarte 
’ - 

Kadov KkakioTw kal wemXototy exzrover. 


Glad, though he hangs ua fair robe on a rude 
Statue, and with a rrPLos tricks tt out. 


The obscure epithet by which schylus describes 
an attitude of Minerva may, perhaps, be best explained 
by a reference to this treatment of this particular 
statue. In the Eumenides ‘ Orestes is introduced by 
the poet as a suppliant in this very Temple of 
Minerva Polias; and clasping the knees of this same 
statue. He then invokes the goddess to come to his 
aid, 

...€lTe ywpas ev Toros AtBuvarixors 
tiOnow opOov 7 katnpepy qwooa 

Piro apyryouc ... 

Whether on the Libyan plain 


She plants her foot outstretched or shrouded over, 
Fighting for friends... 


Some well-known Athenian statue of Minerva was 
probably here in the mind of Aéschylus. The fact 
that the drapery of a statue should supply him, as 


3 Hippolyt. 630. 4 AAschyl. Eumenid. 282. 
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it does with a distinctive epithet, (xatypepys) seems 
to indicate that that drapery was a very characteristic 
attribute of the statue itself. Such an attribute 
the Peplos', in which the Minerva Polias was attired, 
eminently was. Hence I am inclined to think, that 
it is to the statue of Minerva Polias that the poet 
here alludes. The other two celebrated statues of 
Minerva were not then in existence. 


The difference of these three statues of Minerva 
in the Acropolis is very curiously ‘illustrated by a 
passage in the Knights of Aristophanes*, which can 
only be understood by a reference to the peculiar atti- 
tude, position and character, as above specified, of 
each. 


The two rival demagogues are there boasting to 
the Demos of the gratifications which they will respec- 
tively supply to the popular palate, gratifications which 
they owe to their influence with the three Minervas 
of the Acropolis ; 


1 Comp. Hym. Cerer, 182. dui di wéwos xudveos padwotcr Beis 
AQedifero roocty. Cp. Buttmann, Lexilog. v. éavés* and Miiller Denk- 
miler Heft. 1. p. 5. Hence xarnpepi wééa in Hschylus. The statue of 
Polias seems to have been erect, (Aristoph. Av. 827. wavowAiav ornk" 
Zxovea) and the drapery of the Peplos to have fallen in full folds over the 
feet, thus covered or roofed over, (karnpeipets) as in that of the Aginetan 
Minerva. (Hirt. Wolf. Analek, x11. p. 170.) The 6p06s ois on the 
contrary, seems to indicate the attitude in which the foot is not in repose, 
but projected with some exertion, (see this use of pds, Elmsl. Mea. 
1134. Dissen. Pind, Ol, xt. 4.) as in combat, which is the attitude of 
the Itonian Pallas. Milligen. Uned. Mon, 11. p. 9. and of that in the 
Athenian Vase. 

2 Equites, 1165. 
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KAEQN. 

» ° Ld , 

toov epw cor THvoe maCionyny ey. 

"AAAANTOTIOAHS. 

, ‘ de ’ , 

Ew de puoTiNas MmeuloTUANMEVAS 

e CY a“ 3 ~ ~ A ~ 8 ; 

vo tyHs *Beou Tm XELpl TH Aehavtivn. 
AHMOS. 

e ’ ve 4 ° , \ Sc 

ws MEeyaV ap ELYES W TOTMIA TOV axTuXov. 
KAEQN. 

, ‘ a ’ wv \ , 

éyw O Ervos ye micwov evypwy Kai Kadov 

‘eropuve 0 avO 4 TladAds 9 IvAauaxos. 

"AAAANTOTIQAHS. 

wo Anp evapyas 4 Oeos o emtoxoret, 

kal voy varepexet gov XUTPAaV Cwpuov mréaDr. 
KAEQN. 

4 wv @ ’ 
TovTl TEuayos GovowKey 7 goeatcrparn. 


"AAAANTOTIOAHS. 
n © oBptmomatpa y edOov ex Cwuov xpeas, 


, . * a 4 
Kat yoAXtkos nvUoTpou TE Kal yyaoTpos TOpoY. 


3 i.e. The Chryselephantine Statue by Phidias, in the Parthenon. 
See the proposed restoration of this Minerva in Quatremére de Quincy’s 
Jupiter Olympius, p. 226. The face, feet, and hands alone of this statue 
were of ivory. Plat. Hipp. maj. 290. b. 


* i.e. The Bronze Colossal Statue, also by Phidias, of Minerva Pro. 
machus: standing near the Propylea (IlvAaiudyxos) on the north-east. 
The shield and spear, with which she was armed, are here ludicrously 
converted into a yirpa and ropivy (as x’rpa and éBéA:oxos for a shield 
and spear in Aristoph. Aves, 388). Her gigantic form is described 
by vwepéyet. 

It will, I think, be found that, when accuracy of distinction is re. 
quired, the Athenian writers of the best age do not give to Minerva 
Polias the epithet of Pallas, but reserve it for the other two, especially 

. for this statue of Promachus. 
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AHMOZ. 
KaAWS y EmolnTe TOV TéTrOV pBEurNnuEry '- 


CLEON. 
See! this fatr barley-cake I bring you, I. 


SAUSAGE-SELEER. 
And I this loaf scoop’d out into a spoon 
By our own Goddess, with her tvory hand. 


Demos. 
Well, to be sure, she has a monstrous finger f 


CLEON. 
And I peas-porridge well-complexion'd, rich, 
Pounded by Pallas the Pylemackus. 
S AUSAGE-SELLER. 
O Demos, clear tt ts our Goddess guards thee— 
She wields a bowl above thee, filled with soup f 


CLKEON. 
This morsel, Pallas, dread of armies, sends thee— 


SAUSAGE-SELLER. 
To thee Jove's daughter, reeking from the broth 
Presents boifd meat, stomach and tripe and paunch. 


Demos. 
Sooth, she does well, not to forget the Peplos. 


This passage is the best commentary upon this re- 
markable feature in the religious antiquities of Athens, 
the worship of the triple Minerva. 


1 ie. The Minerva Polias: the next line is a convincing proof that 
the Peplos was dedicated to her, and not to any other Minerva. 

As a single supplementary remark connected with this topic, we may 
notice the small images of Pallas (Ma\\déia) worn about the person, 
wepipepopeva, as amulets. (See Milligen, U. M. 11. p. 33, and p. 73.) 
The Scholiast on Aristides, p. 320, Dindorf, after distinguishing these 
three Minervas of the Acropolis, adds, \éyo: 3” dv tis wepl ddAwy Tad- 
Aadiwv, Tou Te kat’ ANaAKdpevoy jpwa tov a’tdx9ova (from Miiller’s 
certain correction, Eumenid. p. 106.) xai trav wepi abredvpwy (wepsau- 
Topopwy?) Aeyouévwy. Tladv\ddia wepitavrcogopa are, a Tis ap 
pépor wepi éavrdy which both Ulysses and Diomed do, in the vase illus- 
trated by Milligen. Cp. Miiller’s Denkmiler, Tab. 1. 5, 6, 7. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ATHENS—THE ACROPOLIS. 





The Erectheum Inscriptions. 


Ikero 3 €s Mapadwva Kat evpuayuay ’AOnuny 
Avve 8 "EpeyOnos wuxivav sopov. 
Hom. Opyss. vit. 80. 


Erecthet Athenis delubrum vidimus. 
Crcer. Nat. D. 111. 19. 


Or the Temple of Minerva Polias* now before us, 
a general idea may be formed by conceiving a cella, 
about ninety feet long, standing from east to west, 
mtersected at its west end by an irregular transept ; 
and at each of the three extremities thus formed, a 
portico. The southern portico was not, like the north- 
ern and eastern, supported by Ionic columns, but 
by Caryatides. The interior of the nave has been 
intersected by two marble partitions parallel to the 
east end; and was thus divided into three separate 
compartments or chambers, of which the eastern was 
the narrowest. The question hence arises, how these 
chambers were occupied, and to what deities were 
they respectively dedicated. 


The arguments which may be used to deter- 
mine this question are these. The sacred olive-tree 


2 See the Plan in the map of Athens. 
12 
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which Minerva was said to have produced from the 
earth in her contest with Neptune for the soil of 
Attica, is known to have grown in the Erectheum, 
which is a general term applied to this temple. The 
same tree is placed by some writers in the Temple 
of Pandrosus. Now the Erectheum was a fabric 
with two ‘chambers: hence, one of these chambers 
was the Temple of Pandrosus. Again, the shrine 
peculiarly dedicated to Minerva Polias was ’attached 
to the shrine of Pandrosus; hence the other of these 
chambers of the Erectheum was the shrine of Mi- 
nerva Polias. Also, because the more western of 
these two chambers may be shewn® to be the Temple 
of Pandrosus, the eastern is that of Minerva Polias. 
Thus the same observation applies to this temple 
which was made with respect to the Parthenon. 
The whole building was called the Temple of Mi- 
nerva Polias, generally: this eastern chamber bore 
the same name, particularly. The most western or 
third chamber, (if indeed there was originally a third 
chamber, and the wall by which it is now separated 


I 8imwXouy olxnua. Pausan. x. 26, 5. 

2 Pausan. 1. 27, 2. rw vaw THs AOnvas Tlavdpdcov vads cuvexiit 
gol. 

3 In Philochor. Atthid. Siebel. p. 2, a dog is described as entering the 
shrine of Polias, and thence penetrating (étca) mto that of Pandrosus: 
(hence the shrine of Pandrosus was the inferior chamber, i.e. the western 
of the two, and the central of the three), in which was the sacred olive, 
and beneath it the altar of Zeds épxetos. This altar was properly placed 
in the centre of this building, as of a public atA7. The words of Virgil 

/Edibus in mediis, nudoque sub etheris axe 
Ingens ara fuit, juxtaque veterrima Jaurus 
Incumbens ara atque umbré complexa Penates, 
give 
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from the Pandroseum, be not of comparatively recent 
erection,) served, I conceive, only as a ‘corridor of 
communication between the northern and southern 


porticoes. 


Another part of this fabric the object of which 
may be enquired, is the space enclosed by the beau- 
tiful Caryatid portico on the southern side. It may, 
I think, be inferred from the language of the Athe- 
nian “inscription found in the Acropolis, which ex- 
hibits the report of the architectural commissioners 
appointed in the year before Christ 409, to examine 
what was then defective in the Erectheum, or requi- 
site for its completion, that this portico was the 
place in which Cecrops was believed to have been 
interred, and thence called the *Cecropium. 


give a good picture of this spot and its features. The triple division 
of the Erectheum might have suggested Ovid’s description (Metam. 11. 
737.) of the chambers of the daughters of Cecrops 
Tres habuit thalamos, quorum tu Pandrose dextrum, 
Aglauros levum, medium possederat Herse. 

4 It could not be part of the Cecropium, for its western exterior wall 
is described in the inscription cited below as apds rov [avdpocelou, 
(not rw Iavépoceie), nor could it be the Pandroseum, for that was 
cuvexés to the shrine of Polias: it was a neutral ground, without any 
other specific name than oroa, by which I believe it to be described 
in the inscription. 

5 Boeck. C. I. 261. Wilkins Atheniensia, p. 195. Rose, Inscr. p. 144. 

6 On this ground; the Képa: (so the Caryatides are termed in the 
inscription), are described there as standing év ri wpocrace (portico) 
TH woods te Kexporiw, whereas the northern portico is described as 
awpds tov Oupwyaros. In the former, the dative case signifies that the 
Caryatid portico was a part of, and attached to the Cecropium: while 
in the latter, the genitive indicates that the northern portico was only in 
the direction of or fowards the portal. 
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It would require a much longer inscription than 
that just alluded to, to specify in mimute detail 
what is now defective or dilapidated in this edifice. 
A general statement may suffice. Of the eastern 
hexastyle portico five columns are still standing: but 
the south wall of the cella is almost entirely de- 
stroyed. In the Caryatid portico one of the four 
marble beams of the roof has fallen; three only of 
the six Caryatides remain; there survive but two of 
the four engaged columns in the western wall: the 
north wall of the cella and three of the columns in 
the north hexastyle portico, with the roof over these 
last columns, are yet entire: the rest of the roof of 
this graceful portico has fallen. It fell during the siege 
of Athens, in 1827. | 


There were four objects of great interest, as con- 
nected with the early history of Athens, contained in 
this temple. In its eastern chamber was “the ancient 
statue,” above mentioned, of Minerva Polias; in the 
contiguous chamber of Pandrosos was the spring of 
sea-water which, in the presence of Cecrops, Neptune 
had there fetched with his trident from the rock, 
to support his claim to the property of the Athenian 
soil: here also was the impression of the ‘trident, 
the symbol of the god of the sea, stamped upon the 


1 AEschylus (Suppl. 218.) seems to draw his picture from this object 
in the Athenian citadel, when he says of an Argive Temple, 
pe Tpiavayv tyvde onpetov Geov. 
Hegesias (in Strabo p. 396.) applies this identical expression to the tri- 
dent in the Erectheum. 6p trv adxpdwo\w Kal 76 wepi THs ToLalyns 
éxet Tt onpetov. 
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rock ; and lastly, here grew the *sacred olive-tree of 
Minerva, which she had produced from the earth, a 
pledge of peace and plenty by land, as the emblem 
of Neptune was of dominion by sea. 


The olive of Minerva and the trident of Nep- 
tune were symbols of two rival powers. That they 
were understood as such is proved by a remarkable 
passage of Euripides*, which is to be explained from 
the consideration that these two symbols were dis- 
tinguished alike for their contrast and proximity. 
They were both contained in the same chamber of 
this temple. 


In that passage Praxithea, the daughter of Cephi- 
sus and wife of Erectheus, thus confirms her intention, 
in obedience to the oracle, to devote her daughter 
to death in behalf of the glory and the religion of 
her country, which was then menaced by an invasion 
of Thracians under Eumolpus the reputed son of 
Neptune, 


, WW ° e , ~ > ~ Co wv 

oux €60, exovons THs Enns Wruxns avep, 
, 4 / > ed ’ ~ 

mporyovwy mahaa Oeou dotis exPanrei, 

9 9 > »? , , , 
ovo avr edXdas ypuaéas te Topyovos 

~ , , 

Tptatwav opOnv oracav ev todews aOpors 


2 See Bentley, Hor. Od. 1. 7, 5. 

3 Frag. Eur. Erecth. ap. Lycurg. p. 161. 24. p. 264. Bekker. See 
Dobree Aristophanic. p. 76, who from a reference to the locality of these 
objects, has very happily restored this passage, once deemed irreme- 
diably corrupt. 
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Evpormos ovde Opt avacréwer ews 
orepavocs, [laXAds 0 ovdanov TiunoeTat. 
Nay but, my husband, ne'er with my consent 
Shall man uproot our country's ancient laws, 

Nor shall Eumolpus and his Thracian crew, 

In the Outvz's and the golden Gorgon's stead, 


Enwreathe the TripeNnt,—in our CITADEL 
Planted erect,—and Pallas be forgotten. 


These lines will appear still more descriptive when 
we consider that there stood a'colossal statue of Hu- 
molpus in front of this same temple; that there was 
a statue also close to it of Erectheus, in whoge reign 
this Thracian invasion took place; that Erectheus was 
said to have been killed by a stroke of the trident 
there mentioned, and of which the impression was 
shewn within the temple, and that he was believed 
to have been buried within this same temple; from 
which circumstance it derived its general name, Erec- 
theum. 


The Erectheum had not a religious merely, it had 
also a moral character. It served, as it were, to 
mediate between the two rival deities: Athena and 
Poseidon, to reconcile them to each other, and to 
endear Athens to both. The Athenian hero Erectheus, 
the mortal Genius of the Temple, while associated 
here as her foster-child with ?Athena, bore also the 
title of Poseidon. 


1 Pausan. 1. 27, 4. 
® Herod. v. 82. Inscr. Anthol. 11. p. 773. 
Hesych. 'Epey@eds' Tocesdwy év 'A@nuats... 
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The olive tree of Minerva was preserved in this 
sacred edifice for a wise political purpose: that by 
this means a civil ordinance might be strengthened 
by a religious sanction. The olives of the Athenian 
soil were its most valuable produce. Their cultiva- 
tion was therefore encouraged by express laws, which 
threatened the infliction of severe penalties on those 
who damaged them. This legal provision was con- 
firmed by the powerful influence of a studiously 
inculcated belief that all the olives of Attica had 
been propagated from the *Morian olives of Colonus 
and the neighbouring Academy, which in their turn 
had all come from the single stock of the olive 
which grew in the central chamber of this temple 
now before us; and which stock itself had been ori- 
ginally produced from the soil of the Acropolis by 
the divine agency of the Athenian goddess herself. 
All the Athenian olives were thus conceived to be 
the offspring of one sacred parent, itself created by 
the will of Minerva; the sanctity of the parent 
served to protect its offspring. Of the parent’s 
sanctity, proofs, even historical, were offered, and as 
willingly accepted by the Athenians. This original 
olive tree was burnt to the ground by the Persians 
when they took the Acropolis; its site was subse- 


3 Ister. ap Schol. Ged. Col. 701. Some fanciful etymologies of the 
term Mopia have been assigned (Schol. Nub. 1002). The word seems 
to me to contain an allusion to this their supposed origin: it is an histori- 
cal expression of this very propagation or partition of these olives from 
the one stock in the Erectheum. popia édaia is olea partitiva. The 
word itself (from peiow, udpos, &c.) still survives in its compound cup- 
popia, a class. 
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quently visited on the same day; the tree was then 
found to have shot forth fresh sprouts two cubits ‘in 
height. 


This olive has rendered much service to the poets 
of Athens. It enabled them to connect every part 
of Attica, in which the olive flourished, with the 
central splendours of the Acropolis. Every olive in 
Attica might be considered as but a branch of this 
sacred stem; and the branches and stem together 
might be regarded as one great tree of which the 
root grew in the consecrated Acropolis, while the arms 
shot themselves out over the hills and plains, cover- 
ing the whole country with their shade. 


To illustrate this assertion by an example: the 
chorus of Sophocles is singing at Colonus the praises 
of Attica’. In the treatment of such a subject some 
notice of the Athenian citadel was highly proper, and 
almost necessary. The olives of Colonus were de- 
ascended from the twelve offsets of the Erecthean tree. 
By means of the connection which they thus afforded 
the chorus is brought from Colonus to the *Acropolis. 
They are brought to the shade of the sacred tree 


1 Herod, vir. 55. sevrépn ijuépn.. Scov wmynxvatov, but Pausan, 1. 
26, 7. adOsjpepov ..éwi duo myjxes. Thus in the interval of time be- 
tween these two writers, in order that the miracle might become more 
marvellous, the days and cubits changed their respective numbers. 


7 Cd. Col. 667. 


3 That they have passed to Athens from Colonus appears from v. 
708. rade patpomdAe. 
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which grew in this temple*. Hence the allusion which 
they subsequently make in the same ode to the Athe- 
nian dominion of the sea, became easy and natural: 
for close to the sacred olive was seen the fountain 
which had been raised there by the deity of the sea’. 
It required therefore but a single step to pass from 
the praises of the olive to celebrate the empire of 
the ocean. The Athenian Acropolis was a sharer in 
both. 


Berore quitting the Acropolis, I copy the fol- 
lowing ancient inscriptions, which are found here. 


In the tower at the southern wing of the Pro- 
pylea is this ‘poetical fragment. It is inscribed on 
what was the base of an honorary statue, 


* Which they call ayeipwrov aitrorody, watdorpépoy: the former 
epithets in allusion to its regermination after the Persian invasion: the 
last to its general propagation. 

5 @a\acca, Herod. v111. 55. hence ev@aXacooy Cd. Col. v. 711. xine 
+06 év dxpowéd\ea, Pausan. viii. 20. 4. 


* See Boeck. C. I. p. 481. 
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2. Inserted in the outside of the southern wall 
to the west of the Theatre is 


KEKPOPIZ PAIAZQN ENIKA 
KTHEIPPOZXABPIOY EXO 
PHTE!I AA.......- 


The Cecropid Tribe gatned the prize with 
a Chorus of Boys, of which Cresippus 
the Son of Cuasrias defrayed the expense. 


This small fragment of a marble slab is a curious 
historical document. It informs us of a fact that 
cannot be learnt elsewhere, from which we discover 
the result of one of the most important orations of 
Demosthenes. His oration against Leptines was com- 
posed in behalf of *Ctesippus the dissolute son of 
Chabrias, who is mentioned in the above inscription: 
its object was to secure to Ctesippus the immunity 
from public burdens, which he enjoyed in consequence 
of the exploits of his father, and of which the law of 
Leptines threatened to deprive him. Of these public 
burdens the yopyyla was one of the most onerous. 
This marble presents us with a proof that Ctesippus 
performed the office of Choragus. Demosthenes there- 
fore failed in his attempt®. 


% Concerning whom see Plut. v. Phoe. p. 302. Demosth. p. 717. 
Atheneus 1v. 165. Wolf. proleg. Lept. p. 53. 


8 Dio Chrysostom indeed (1. p. 635.) asserts that Leptines was con- 
demned: (éd\a ypagdys.) This we know to have been impossible from 
the nature of the suit. The legal term (xpo@ecuia) in which Leptines 
was subject to prosecution, had expired. He was dvedOuvos (see Arg. 
Dem. Lept. 453. 9.) It is singular that F. A. Wolf should have approved 

this 
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3. Near the descent to the source of the Clep- 
sydra is inscribed on a pedestal : 


O AHMOZ 
FNAION AKEPPQNION 
NMPOKAON ANOYNATON 
THZ EIZ EAYTON EYNOIAE 
KA! KHAEMONIAZ ENEKA 


The People erect a Statue to Gnaeus Acerronius Proclus, 
Proconsul, on account of his good will and devotion to itself. 


This may be called a palimpsest inscription, for below 
the last line may be discerned the words nearly erased 
PPASITEAHZ EPOE!, proving that a 
statue sculptured by Praxiteles had been converted 
mto a representation of a Roman Proconsul! To 
what degradation were Athenians sunk, when they 
also converted, as they did, the equestrian statues of 
the two 'Sons of Xenophon, which stood near this 


this statement of D. Chrysostom, when he himself observes in the next 
page, that the title wpds Aemrrivny, and not kara Aemrrivov prefixed 
to the oration *‘ Leptinem presentem in judicio signat, non reum factum.”’ 
Proleg. p. 152. 


' Pausanias thus speaks of that change, 1. 22, 4. tas eixdvas Twp 
lawéwy otk éxw capes elwetv elre oi waidés elow of Kevodwytos 
elre GdXws els ebrpérerav werromnpévat. It has been thought that Pau- 
sanias used the above obscure expressions for fear of giving offence: 
for one of the above statues became an Agrippa; as the inscription on 
its base still indicates—the other probably an Augustus. But (I con- 
ceive) he had another meaning. The statue, be it remembered, remained 
the same; the inscription alone was altered. The statue was like an 
actor (see Dio. Chrys. 1. 647.) playing successively different parts on the 
same stage. Hence Pausanias might well say, he could not tell very 
clearly who the statue really was. If the statue itself was to be believed, 
it was a son of Xenophon: if the inscription, an Agrippa. By recording 
this his dilemma, he tacitly censures the folly of the Athenians in thus 

conferring 
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spot at the entrance of the citadel, into Patricians of 
Rome, and changed even * Themistocles and Miltiades 
into a Thracian and Italian conqueror. 


Another statue by Praxiteles, which stood at the 
gate of Athens, shared the same fate as that which 
is recorded in the above inscription: other examples 
were no doubt common. Probably his portraits in 
marble, above all others, owed this their alienation 
to their excellence. 


The following is on a pedestal, much defaced: 
It is the base of a statue erected by her relatives to 
an Athenian Virgin who had performed an honour- 
able office in the sacred processions, here in the 
Acropolis, 


ArTAOHI TYXHI 
ANOAAQNIOZ 
AMIANAIOZ THN 


conferring honorary distinctions, which denoted nothing, but the weakness 
of those who conferred them. Pausanias writing under the Antonines, 
had little to fear from indulging in sarcasm on Agrippa. Pliny satirized 
Augustus, and dedicated his satire to Trajan. Pausanias too (11. 18.) 
says openly enough of a similar statue, rdy ériypaupa éxovra ws eln 
Atyouvotos, Opéorny elvat Néyouvow. 

? Pausan. I. 18,3. Other instances at Athens of the same practice 
are recorded in Paus, 1. 2. 4. (and Siebelis note.) 1. 22.4. Hence when 
Phedrus said (Epil. lib. 11.) 

/Esopi ingenio statuam posuere Attici, 

Servumque collocarunt eterna in basi, 
he wrote with a significant allusion to the practice of his times in this 
city : the epithet has been suspected without reason. Hence also perhaps 
it was that Theophrastus has put into the mouth of his /latterer the 
speech 7j elxwy cov dmoia éorl, (Char. 11.) 
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OYFATEPA ANOEMIAN 
KAIO OBEIOXL OYANIANOET 
KATH MHTHPAI®IAQNH 
KANH®@OPHZAZAN 
ANEOHKAN 


EPI tEPEIAZ NENTETHPIAOS 
IEPOKAEOYE ®AYEQE 
- KAIKOZ@ENHE 
KAI. .....e EPOHZAN 


With Good Auspices; Apollonius of Aphidne, dedicates a 
Statue of his daughter Anthemia, having been a Canephoros ; 
her uncle Ulpianus, and her mother Diphilone dedicate tt with 


him. In the quinquennial priesthood of Hterocles of Phlya... . 


I have here supplied the name of KacxooOerns 
as one of the sculptors of this statue from a frag- 
ment of another inscription beneath the N.E. of the 
citadel, where we read 


KAIKOZOENHE ENOIHEZEN. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


ATHENS. 


Temple of Theseus. 


‘Opmpev ws tov TlapSevwva, cttw xat ro Onoetov anavtas 
W POTKUVOUVTAS. 


Puiutrarcn de Ersil. 607, 8. 


Every one, we see, adores the Temple of Theseus as well as 
the Parthenon. 


Tue Church of St Mark at Venice and the Temple 
of Theseus at Athens have several points of. compari- 
son. They owe their origin to the operation of the 
same feelings. They are both at the same time Tem- 
ples and Tombs. In both cases the venerated ashes 
interred within them came from a distant region. 
The relics of Theseus, real or supposed, were brought 
by Cimon? from the isle of Skyros to the Peirzeus: 
those of St Mark to the quay of Venice from Alex- 
andria. The latter were hailed on their arrival with 
the pageantry of a Venetian Carnival: the obsequies 
of Theseus were solemnized with a dramatic contest 


2 Plutarch. v. Cimon. rtr. p. 189. Reiske. 
K2 
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of Eschylus and Sophocles. The Hero and the Saint 
placed in their splendid mausoleums, each in his re- 
spective city, were revered as the peculiar guardians 
of those two Republics of the Sea. 


Theseus did not enjoy alone the undivided honours 
of his own temple. He admitted Hercules, the friend 
and companion of his earthly toils, to a share in his 
posthumous glory. He even ceded to him, with the 
best spirit of Athenian delicacy, the most honourable 
place in that fabric. On the eastern facade of this 
temple all the ten metopes are occupied with the 
‘labours of Hercules, while only four, and those on 
the sides only, refer to the deeds of Theseus. The 
same disinterestedness is shewn in the selection of the 
subjects of the two friezes of the pronaos and posti- 
eum of the cella. Here, as before, Theseus has yielded 
to Hercules the most conspicuous spot at the very 
entrance of his own temple. 


This association of Hercules with the Athenian 
hero has been well illustrated by reference to a pa~ 
rallel instance in a different department of art. What 
is done here by sculpture and architecture, Euripides 
has performed in poetry. He has blended together 
in the same spirit the deeds and glory of these two 


1 It has been hence argued, that at the time of the erection of the 
‘Theseum, the labours of Hercules were not twelve but ten. This might 
have been a just inference had it been possible to have introduced 
twelve metopes on the frieze of a hexastyle portico, such as that of 
this temple. . 
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heroes and *friends. The Hercules Furens of Euripi- 
des 1s a Temple of Theseus in verse. 


It may be added, that the treatment of the same 
subject both in the temple and the tragedy was pro- 
bably the result of the same state of national feeling 
between the two Grecian states, of which these two 
heroes were regarded as the respective representa- 
tives. The union of the Athenian Theseus with the 
Theban Hercules was doubtless thus expressed, at a 
time when Athens and Thebes were themselves united 
by a bond of national amity: and when the former 
state at least believed it to be expedient that this 
union should be permanent. 


This temple therefore possesses an interest not 
only from the beauty of its structure, but as a con- 
secration of heroic friendship, and an expression of 
political attachment. 


To my companions and myself individually it has 
a personal interest which I cannot forbear recording 
here with a feeling of gratitude. We have now lodged 
near it,—almost beneath its shade,—for more than 
two months; during this time it has been our near- 
est neighbour. 


2 Herc, fur. 1328. Theseus addresses Hercules just dying: 
érouv 6 apm’ nuivy wpds woXtoua TaddXadéos, 
ddmous Te wow, Xpnmatwy T éuwv pépos. 
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Such is the integrity of its structure, and the 
distinctness of its details, that it requires no descrip- 
tion beyond that which a few glances might supply. 
Its beauty defies all: its solid yet graceful form is 
indeed admirable; and the loveliness of its colouring 
is such, that, from the rich mellow hue which the 
marble has now assumed, the Temple looks as if 
it had been quarried, not from the bed of a rocky 
mountain, but from the golden light of an Athenian 
sun-set. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ATHENS. 
Tower of the Winds, &c. 


"EvOade puorudAover Spopov acBovridos atyAns, 
vdact 8 HerXiowo TaXavrevover KEedevOous. 


Anthol. T. 11. p. 263. Jacobs. 


Tere are four other buildings which will be men- 
tioned here, as completing our notices of the decorated 
edifices, belonging to the period of its independence, 
which still survive at Athens. These are the Tower 
of the Winds, the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, 
the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, and the Panathenaic 
Stadium. They stand in the above order, and nearly 
in a line, drawn from the Temple of Theseus toward 
the south-east. 

The Tower of the Winds, if we consider its object, 
will appear to have been well placed. It stands near 
the centre of the site of the new Agora, with the 
formation of which it was probably nearly contem- 
porary. In form it is an octagon. Each of the 
eight sides faces the direction of one of the eight 
winds into which the Athenian compass was di- 
vided: and both the name and the ideal form of 
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that Wind is sculptured on the side which faces its 
direction. It thus served to the Winds themselves 
as a marble mirror. 


The names of the Winds being ascertained from 
these inscriptions, and the Winds themselves being 
there represented, with their appropriate attributes, 
we are thus presented with an interesting picture of 
the influence of each wind on the climate of Attica. 
This octagonal tower is to the Athenian Winds 
what Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar is to the British 
months. 


All the eight figures of the Winds are represented 
as winged and floating through the air in a position 
nearly horizontal. Only two, the two mildest, Libs 
and Notus, have the feet bare; none have any cover- 
ing to the head. Beginning at the 'north side, the 
observer sees the figure of Boreas, the wind to which 
that side corresponds, blowing a twisted cone, equipped 
in a thick and sleeved mantle, with folds blustering 
in the air, and high-laced buskins: as the spectator 
moves eastward, the wind on the next side of the 
octagon presents him with a plateau containing olives, 
being the productions to which its influence is favour- 
able: the East-wind exhibits to his view a profusion 
of flowers and fruits: the next wind Eurvs, with stern 
and scowling aspect, his right arm muffled in his 
mantle, threatens him with a hurricane: the South- 


1 The order is this: Boreas, Kaikias, Apeliotes, Eurus, Notus, Libs, 
Zephyrus, Skiron. 
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wind, Notus, is ready to deluge the ground from a 
swelling urceus which he holds in his bared arms, 
with a torrent of shower. The next wind, driving 
before him the form of a ship, promises a rapid 
voyage. Zephyrus floating softly along, showers into 
the air a lapful of flowers; while his inclement neigh- 
bour bears a bronze vessel of charcoal in his hands, 
in order to dispel the cold, which he himeelf has 
caused. 


The roof of the octagon was surmounted by a 
Triton turning on an axis: this was the vane. Nor 
did this tower serve only as an index to the winds, 
and as a picture of their character; it was a chro- 
nometer also. On its eight sides, beneath the figures 
of the winds, are traced horary lines, which with the 
styles of the gnomons above them formed eight dials. 
This tower, placed in the public square, was the city- 
clock of Athens. By it the affairs of the inhabitants 
were regulated. The law-courts sat, and merchants 
transacted their business, from its dictation. If, too, 
we may trust the *comic descriptions of that class of 


* Eubul. Athen. 8. c. Menander. Ath. 243. a. Arist. Eccles. 652. where 
Schol. rd wadatdv xadovvres és detrvoy xal xadobpevor wapeonpalvovro 
THY aoxiay’ od brornpicews otons alrias (read érécas, i.e. since there 
was then (rd waXaidv) no indication even of the year, much less of the 
day, to intimate) els wécas wpas wporjxe Td Eros. aitias and érelas 
were identical in sound, when this Scholion was transcribed, as they are 
in Greece now. The same confusion existed in Eurip. Dan. fragm. 1. 9. 
ol & G\Bov péra 

p0ivove’ alriots wpvodepeis peradXayais 3 
where Valckenaer (Diatr. p. 6.) has well restored érefois. The expres- 
sion woas éreious occurs in Diog. Laert. 1x. 10. 
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individuals, we may imagine the ravenous parasite 

watching with ludicrous impatience the progress of 

the shadow cast by the sun over these lines on its 

marble face, in order, 

Srav 4 Sexdmovy 7d ororyeiov Aurapdv xwpeiv emi 
Setavov. 


When the shade on the dial has come to ten feet, to go toa 
sumptuous supper. 


Rome for many centuries possessed either no 
dials, or ill-constructed ones. But at Athens time, if 
not better spent, was at least measured with more 
diligence. For in addition to its external provisions, 
there was a water-clock in the inside of this tower, 
which served in cloudy weather as a substitute for the 
dial and the sun. 


The line of similar fabrics, of which the small 
circular building of the most graceful Corinthian pro- 
portions, called the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, 
is the only surviving relic, must have possessed great 
interest, both from their object and execution’, They 
were a series of temples forming a street. These 


1 Pausan. 1. 20, 1. éeriv 888¢ KaQoupévn Tplaodes* dep’ ob 62 xah= 
ota: 7d xupion, vavi Bedv peyddor, Kai ccpiow épeoriixact rplmrodes— 
But the vaot were not peyddot, as this surviving fabric shews; there- 
fore it has been proposed to insert of before that word. Yet even then 
is the difficulty removed? Houses become a street, not by being great or 
not great, but by being continuous. The word MEPAAOT should there- 
fore, I think, be altered into METAAAOI (‘Theocr, r, 834. has the form 
évad\a) or METAAAHAOT, i.e. one after another, in a line. Compare 

Plato 
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temples were surmounted by finials which supported 
the Tripods gained by victorious Choragi in the neigh- 
bourmg Theatre of Bacchus, and here dedicated by 
them to that deity, the patron of dramatic repre- 
sentations. Hence the line formed by these temples 
was called the Street of Tripods. 


From the inscriptions engraved on the archi- 
traves of these temples, which recorded the names 
of the victorious parties, and the year in which the 
victory was gained, the dramatic chronicles, or di- 
dascaliz, were mainly compiled. Thus these small 
fabrics served the purposes at the same time of 
Fasti, Trophies and Temples. What a host of soul- 
stirring thoughts must have started up in the mind 
of a sensitive Athenian as he walked along this 
Street ! 


Plato Gorg. 472. a. Tpiwodes épetns sorares ev Arovval, speaking 
of this same street. 
Connected with the Dionysiac Theatre on the west and this street 
of the Tripods on the east was the Temple of Dionysus. At this spot 
I find the following inscription : 
NAEISTAINON FQKAEOVYS KE®AAHOEN 
H TYNH NAEISTIZ KAI H OYFATHP ZQHIINIKH 


APXONTA FENOMENON AIONYIQI ANEOHKAN. 


And connected with the street of Tripods the following : 
TIMOAHMOZ TIMOAHMOY 
MNAIAQN ENIKA......... 


The inscription on the Monument of Lysicrates is on the eastern part 
of its curved architrave: the street therefore ran on that side of it. 
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The Temple of Jupiter Olympius was one of the 
first conceived and the last executed of the sacred 
monuments of Athens. It seemed as if Athenian 
architects were not to be permitted to realize in 
architecture, any more than their philosophers were 
-in philosophy, the idea which was due to the majesty 
of the king and father of the gods. The building 
of this temple went along with the course of the 
national existence of Athens: Athens ceased to be 
independent before the Temple of Jupiter was com- 
pleted. It was reserved to a Roman emperor, Had- 
rian, to finish the work. This gigantic fabric stood 
therefore on its vast site, as a striking proof of the 
power of Rome exerted at a distance from Rome on 
the Athenian soil. 


It is hardly possible to conceive where and how 
the enormous masses have disappeared of which this 
temple was built. Its remains are now reduced to 
a few columns which stand together at the south- 
east angle of the great platform which was once 
planted as it were by the long files of its pillars. 
To compare great things with small, they there look 
like the few remaining chess-men, which are driven 
into the corner of a nearly vacant chess-board, at 
the conclusion of a game. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


ATHENS. 


The Stadium. 


eee ee ee 


’ 
Aapne: S€ cagijs apera 
wv ~ 
€v TE Yyupvoiot oradion 
rd . » b , e ’ nd 
év vt’ aomidovouvnocw deNriras Opopsors. 


Pinpar. Jsth. 1. 30. 


Tur Stadium of Athens was the most remarkable 
monument on the south side of the Ilissus. Here a 
sloping bank runs parallel to the river: and in this 
slope a semi-elliptical hollow, facing the north, has 
been scooped out of the soil, of somewhat more than 
"six hundred feet in length, and at right angles to 
the river. This was the Athenian Stadium. Its shelv- 
ing margins were once cased with seats of white mar- 
ble: it is now a long and grass-grown hollow retiring 
into the hill-side. 


The concave extremity of the Stadium, which is 
its farthest point from the Ilissus, is somewhat of a 
higher level than that which is nearer to it. The 
racer started from a point at the lower extremity, 


1 The average length of the Stadium was 600 Grecian feet (ef 
whé8pa), equal to about 612 English. The interior of the Athenian 
Stadium is found to measure 630 English feet. The extent of the 
course itself cannot now be precisely asceriained; but it was necessa~ 
rily something less than the length of the interior. 
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(adeors)', and having completed one course in a straight 
line (Spouos, or oTdcov), turned round the point of 
curvature (xaurryp) at the higher extremity, and 
thus descended in a line parallel to that of his ascent 
till he * arrived at the goal-(GaAPis), which was a point 
a little to the east of that from which he had started : 
thus he accomplished a double course (Siavdos). 


It was this inclination in the bed of the Stadium, 
which suggested the expressions of * Plato in a passage 
which has a peculiar reference to this spot. In com- 
paring the transactions of life to those of the Stadium, 
he asks, whether the ultimate results of both have 
not also some points for comparison: ovy ot uév Sewwol 
Te kal ddrxot, he enquires, dpwow Smep ot Spomets 
dco av Oéwow ev and Tav KaTw amd oe TaD 
dvw py; TO pev mpwrov oféws avarnowaw, TEedEv- 
rarTes Oe KaTayéAacToL ryiryvort at, 72 wTa emt 
TGV wWpwYy ExoVTEs Kal acTehavwrot aATOT PE XOVTES ; 
Do not those wily and wnjust persons fare like runners 
in the Stadium, who run well indeed from its lower 


1 Dindorf. Soph. Elect. 686. 

® Soph. Elect. 686. lowocas TH apéoet Ta Téppata. 

8 It has been supposed that this Panathenaic Stadium was not con- 
structed till the administration of the orator Lycurgus, about 350 8. c. 
But the assertion of the pseudo-Plutarch (Vitt. x. Oratt.) on which this 
supposition rests, is merely to this effect; that Lycurgus completed 
(¢fetpydoaro) the Stadium, by constructing a podium (xpnwis), and 
levelling the bed (xapdépa) of the Stadium. Sophocles would never 
have ventured to make an Athenian charioteer victorious over nine com- 
petitors at Delphi (as he does in his Electra, 707 sq.) had Athens not 
possessed a Stadium in his time: (see also Pindar Ol. x111. 50.) and 
there is no evidence of there having been ever more than one at Athens. 
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end, but not so from its upper extremity? at first they 
shoot forth impetuously, but at the end of the race they 
are smothered with ridicule; their ears flagging on their 
shoulders, and they themselves slinking off uncrowned. 
The chaplets of victory of which he speaks, and 
the profusion of flowers which we know, from other 
‘sources, to have been showered on the heads of the 
successful competitors in the race, by the spectators 
in the seats above them, had probably been recently 
gathered for this purpose from the blooming banks of 
the neighbouring Ilissus. 


It is observable, that the measure of time usually 
adopted im narratives on the Athenian stage is bor- 
rowed from the Stadium: 


yon © av EXKwY K@XOV exmAeOpou dpomov 
Taxus Badiorys TEpMovwYy av Hwrero. 
Evrie. Med, 1151. 


Now would a runner swift six hundred feet 
Have traversed on the course, and reached the goal, 


is an expression used by a messenger to give the 
audience a distinct idea of the interval of time after 
which an event occurred: and for a similar purpose 
the audience is referred to the same standard of time 
in the recital of another dramatic intelligencer : 


Oaccov dé Buipoav dtedepev 4 Spomers 
Stacovs StavdAous trrious Suqvuce. 
Evurip. Electr. 825. 


4 See Phot. Lex. v. mepiaye:pomevor, and Ruhnk. Tim. p. 216. 
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He flayed the hide more quickly than a runner 
Twice climbs the tall arch of his double course. 


This practice is, I think, to be explained by the 
consideration of the fact, that the Stadium of Athens 
from which these ' illustrations are derived, was nearly 
in the front of the spectators as they sat and listened 
to those narratives in the theatre. Being thus visible 
to the audience, the Stadium was properly appealed to 
by the dramatist, as a sort of theatrical chronometer. 
The number of courses which could be traversed by 
a swift runner in that Stadium during the occurrence 
of any given event, would thus give a clear idea of 
its duration. They would be like degrees of a visible 
dial* traversed by the shadow cast upon its face. 


1 The Stadium is no doubt referred to above in the term &xarAcOpos 
Spduos, for the wié0pov was Exroyv pépos oradiov. Tim. Lex. Platon. 

# An inscription, which I copy, in another part of Athens, affords 
so pertinent an illustration of the contests which once took place on this 
spot, that it is inserted here. See the opposite page. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


ATHENS. 
Tlissus, &c. 


kavayove. myyal, Swdexaxpovvoy rd orope 
IAtooos ev tq papuy. 
CRATINUS apud SuID. 8. v. dweexdxpouvoy. 


His mouth's a Conduit of twelve gushing Pipes 
That pour a loud Ilissus down his throat. 


We return from the Stadium to the Ilissus. To- 
day (Jan. 3) the stream niakes a fine cascade at the 
point to which Cratinus alludes. That point is a little 
to the south of the Olympieum, and of the fountain of 
Callirhoe. The current of the river, or torrent rather, 
is there divided into two streams; the one nearer the 
left bank comes down over a stone bed cut and worn 
into a large and deep trough, the other division of the 
stream finds its way through the rock by subterranean 
artificial xpovvor or pipes bored through it, which 
suggested the description of Cratimus: seven of them 
are yet visible. Some Athenian women are now stand- 

L 
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ing in the stream, and washing ‘linen under these 
pipes cut. through the rock, 


The fountain of Callirhoe is said to have been 
supplied by the Ilissus. The ducts by which its water 
was brought from the stream probably suggested its 
name évvedxpovvos: it seems to have been on the 
outer side of the city-wall. This position is less sur- 
prising, when we remember the provisions of the 
Amphictyonic oath, which obliged all the contracting 
parties never to prohibit a confederate city from the 
use of its fountains either in peace or war. 


Not one of the mountains of Athens survives in 
the works of her Tragic writers, and the banks of the 
Tlissus have received no favourable notices from the 
poets of Athens*, while its rival stream, the Cephisus, 


\ Which seems to have been an ancient practice here: for near this 
spot a sculptured marble was found in 1759 with an inscription be- 
ginning with Oi rAvvijs Nougat eiEdnevor, Paciaudi Mon, Pel. r. 
p. 207. Millin, Gal. Myth. n. 327. 

2 The only passage, as far as Iam aware, in the extant works of the 
Athenian dramatists, in which there is a shadow of allusion to the Iissus, 
is in the (Edipns Coloneus, v, 687. Here, however, as the best MSS, 
and the context show, Kniicod, and not 'Iiooi, is the true reading, 
‘The latter was probably here introduced into his own MS. by a scribe who 
was a little angry at the preference universally given to the Cephisus. 
‘As a sort of revenge for this, another copyist has attempted to make 
room for the Cephisus, by ejecting the Tlissus from its proper place 
in Apollon. Rhod, 1, 215, and by inserting the name of the former. 
‘We may here observe, in connexion with this topic, that the Athenian 
Gramatists never speak of Phalerum or Peireus as Athenian harbours, 
but of Munychia only. (Eur. Hippolyt. 760.)\ | Whence it may be 
inferred, that the port of Munychia had then fallen into disuse: for it 
would only have begun to be of use to poets, when it had ceased to be 
so to merchants and sailors, 
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which has no better claims on the ground of magnitude 
or beauty, has been honoured by much harmonious and 
enthusiastic praise. [lissus was too near the city, 
and was connected with too many associations of civic 
life, to be a favourite with poets. There was no 
retirement here such as the Muses loved. They found 
the quiet, which they sought here in vain, in the 
groves of the Academy, on the banks of the Cephisus, 
where 
évOa 00’ aryvas 
evvea Iltepidas Movcas déyouar 
EavOav Apuoviay durevoeat, 
Tov KaAXwdov + amo Kydicod pods 
A é , 9 , 
tav Kurpw KANCovow agdvoocapevav 
Kwpas KaTamvevoa perpias avénwy 
yOvITVOOUS avpas cecces 
Harmonia fair, as Poets dream, 
Did the nine holy Muses bear, 
And Venus, from Cephisus’ limpid stream, 
Breathes o'er the vales ambrosial gales 
Of soft and scented air. 


The poetical disabilities of the Ilissus were not 
however absolute and unqualified. . They were not 
without their compensation: their cause was even in 
some respects advantageous to it. To poets writing 
at a distance from Athens, its proximity to the walls, 
which alienated from it the minds of Athenian poets, 
conveyed no unpleasant idea, but was a recommenda- 
tion, on the contrary, as connecting it immediately 
with that city. Ilissus was by them promoted to a 

L2 
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distinguished place in the poetical map. To them, 
from Apollonius Rhodius down to ' Milton, the Ilissus, 
and not the Cephisus, was the appropriate River of 
Athens. 


Plato dwelt in the Academy, and therefore near 
the Cephisus ; he has been more generous to the mval 
stream; he has honoured the Ilissus with a place in 
one of his most beautiful landscapes. The banks of 
this stream, a little above the fountain before noticed, 
derive at present their principal interest from their 
having been chosen by him as the scene of the dialogue 
of Phzedrus with Socrates. However bare and tree- 
less they now may be—and indeed they are entirely 
so—the leaves of the platane which the genius of 
Plato has planted on the side of the Ilissus still seem 
to cast their shadow over its stream, and the agnus 
castus which then flowered in its bed has been endued 
by him with a perennial freshness. 


Connected with this same spot, and with the same 
dialogue of Plato, is a pleasing incident of more 
recent times. The philosophic Fronto, in a ? letter 
(which was lately discovered in the Ambrosian library 
at Milan,) addressed to his pupil Marcus Aurehus, 
the future emperor of Rome, at that time studying 
at Athens, comments on the subject and language 
of the above-mentioned Platonic dialogue in a stra 
of observation which does equal credit to its author 
as a philosopher and a man. He concludes his letter 


' Par. Reg. 1v. 249. 2 Ep. vir. p. 398 ed. Francof. 
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by inviting his young scholar to join him in a walk, 
outside the city of Athens, and toward the same 
spot as had been visited by Phsedrus and Socrates; 
not for the sake of enjoying the shade of the pla- 
tane, or the fragrance of the agnus castus, which 
the genius of Plato planted there, but in order to 
search for a small and more neglected flower—the 
heliotrope—which he describes as growing in that 
spot, and from the properties of which he has drawn 
an emblematic moral. 


The invitation is thus obscurely expressed in the 
edition which A. Mai has given of those letters from 
the MS. in the Ambrosian library. “Eouas, @ mai, 
Td avOos TovrTo iderv eOedav...adN éryw Te ga O 
émdettw TIXOYS «pos rev IAIZON dua audw 
Bacicaiuev; which words, unintelligible, as they there 
stand, may, by reference to the localities of the spot, 
and the dialogue of Plato in question, thus be pre- 
sented in a more intelligible form®; aA’ eyw te’ cot 
& emdettw El ef TEIXOYS xpos rev IAIZON 
Gua audw Badicaper. You seem anxious to sce the. 
flower I mention, and I am also; but I will point 
at out to you, if we should take a walk together, out- 
side the city-wall, to the Llissus. 


3 The word €£w was absorbed by the last syllable of the preceding. 
one, emidcitw. See the passages, to which Fronto alludes, in the Phe. 
drus, p. 227. a. wopedouas Efw reixovss; and p. 229. a. xara rodp 
"IXtcodv iwuev. Fr, Jacobs, in Wolf’s Analekten, 1. p. 115, had 
before restored "IX:oodv to the passage in Fronto: but for riyous 
he proposes taxos. 
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This ‘district near the Ilissus was called Agra; 
another name which it bore was Helicon, bemg so 
called from its sinuous slopes, édixes. It resem- 
bled in this respect, both in its name and the 


cause of it, the illustrious mountain of Attica, Mount 
Pent-elicus. 


1 Bekker. Anec. p. 326. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ATHENS 
Plan of the City. 


Tov tyv ExxAnoiav dona, wov Kepapeccov, 'Ayapay, 
Atxactnpia, thv wadrynv ’Axponwodw, ras Lepuvds Oeds; 
AtcipHr. Epist. MENAND. p. 346. Meineke. 


Where shall I find the Pnyx, where the Cerameicus, the Agora, 
the Tribunals, the fair Acropolis, the Temple of the Furies ? 


In looking at the bare site of the Athenian city, 
with a view to observe the prominent physical fea- 
tures of Athenian topography, the following objects 
present themselves. The central rock of the Acro- 
polis, declining westward toward the Areopagus: the 
bed of rocky soil re-appearing in the cliff of the Are- 
opagus: the Areopagus shelving downward, at its 
western edge, and after a narrow dip converging to 
meet a range of rock coming towards it from the 
south-east. On this latter range were the Pnyx and 
Museum. The angular valley which was formed by 
this convergence, being thus fenced by hills, except 
at the south-east, where it is bounded by the TIlissus, 
offered an advantageous site for the future city of 
which *the rock of the Acropolis was the citadel. 


2 Thuc. 11. 14. +d wpd rovrov (Theseus) dxporodis f viv otca 
words Wy, Kal +o bw’ abtiy mpds voTOY pdAdtorTa TeTpaAmpéevoy. 
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In this valley accordingly, as we find, and on 
that rock, stood the most ancient part of the Athe- 
nian city. Here were its oldest temples. Here, m a 
word, was Athens, and to this part was its splendour 
restricted, until the age of Themistocles. 


In that age existed a public monument, which 
still remains. This is the Pnyx. Its site will assist 
us in illustrating and confirming the positions which 
we have assigned to other buildings necessarily con- 
nected with it. 


It is evident that the site of the Pnyx would 
have been so selected that it should be of easy ac- 
cess to the people who were to assemble there. It 
would therefore be placed near the Agora. Accord- 
ingly we find that the Agora was on the north of the 
Pnyx in the valley immediately beneath it. Again, 
the political connection subsisting between the two 
assemblies, that of the Senate and that of the People, 
and the transmission of legislative enactments from 
the senate of Five Hundred to the Popular Assembly, 
would seem to furnish a presumption that the Senate- 
house would be placed in the neighbourhood of the 
Pnyx. For a similar reason we should infer, that 
as the existing laws were frequently appealed to by 
the orators in the Pnyx, the depository of those laws 
would be of easy access from that place. The facts 
are s0'. Both the senate-house (BovAcurypiov) and 


1 Pausan. 1. 3. 5. sqq. and 1. 6. 1. 
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that depository (the Mytpwor), as can be shewn 
from Pausanias, were placed in the valley of the Agora 
below the Pnyx. The council of the Areopagus was 
called the “ Higher Senate” (7 avw Bovdn). Hence 
we should infer that the /ower senate met at no great 
distance from it. Accordingly, the Senate-house was 
at the foot of the Areopagus hill. Again, the Pry- 
tanes, as presiding in the Pnyx, and as members of 
the senate, would have their official residence near 
to both. Their residence (the Qodgos) was so. It 
was close to the senate-house. The altar of the Twelve 
Gods was the milliarium aureum®, from which the 
roads of Attica were measured. It would therefore 
stand in some central spot, as did its counterpart at 
Rome: and in fact, the altar m question stood in the 
Athenian Agora, probably in its centre. A little to 
the east of the Tholus stood the statues of the Ten 
Heroes (the Exwvumot) who gave names to the ten 
Athenian tribes. To these statues the programmes 
of laws were attached for public inspection, before they 
were discussed in the assembly. The situation of these 
statues illustrates that practice. They stood* in the 


3 See Boeck Inscr. n. 525. Thuc. vi. 54. Aristoph. Aves, 1008. 


3 They stood on the eastern verge of the Agora on a platform, pro- 
bably a nptxd«Atov, called édpxyorpa. Tim, Lex. Plat. in v. p. 196. 
and Phot. p. 351. wpwrov éxdyOn ev ry dyopa. It is to this orchestra, 
and not, I think, to that of the Theatre, that Diocleides alludes, (Andoc. 
Myst. p. 112. Bekker,) when he asserts that he saw by the light of the 
moon, when standing in the Leneum, the three hundred men whom 
he accuses of having mutilated the Herma, as they were descending 
from the Odeum, and going towards the Orchestra. He implies that they 
were just at the eastern verge of the Agora, and were going to cross 


it 
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Agora, in the centre of the political quarter of Athens. 
Mars, at the southern foot of his own hill, occupied 
a temple between the statues of the Ten Heroes 
on the west, and those of Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton on the east: and thus we are brought to the 
western foot of the Acropolis, at which point, as has 
been before noticed, these two statues stood. 


We return to the Metroum, and proceed westward 
from that point. Near this temple to the Mother of 
the Gods was that of the Father-Deity of the Athe- 
nians—of Apollo Patrous. It was on the north-east of 
the Metroum. To the north-west of the same building 
was the spot chosen by Plato’ for the scene of Euthy- 
phro’s dialogue with Socrates: the subject of which 
was in unison with the character of that place. It was 
the porch in which sat the Basileus or King-Archon 
who took cognizance of religious suits, and from him 
was called the Stoa Basileios*. Parallel and contigu- 


it toward the Stoa of the Herme@ at its other extremity, which was their 
main object. 


1 Plat. Menexen. init. 


* Harpocrat. v. Baofderos Srod. See also Plato. Charmid. p. 55. 
Heindorf. The speech of Praxagora in Ecclesiaz. 685. is a very de- 
scriptive one, and replete with topographical] information ; 

B. ra dé xAnpwrypta wot rpées ; Il. eis tHv adyopav Kxarabijcw, 

Kata otijcaca wap Appodiw xAnpwcw wavras, éws av 

eldws 6 Aaya arin xalpwv év drolw ypaupartt Sectrvel, 

Kal knpi&w robs é« rou Byer’ els Thy orotav dkodovbetv 

viv BaclXNerov dercxunocovras, TO 03 OA7' els THY Wapa Tabrny. 

The “Oj7ra cannot refer to the Theseum, which is not a Stoa, as 
has been supposed ; but it refers to the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios, which 
stood parallel to the Stoa Basileios, or wapa raibrny. (Harpocr. in — 

BaciXevos 
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ous to it was another porch, much frequented by the 
same philosopher, Socrates: this was the Stoa of Jupiter 
Eleutherios. Not far to the north-west of this Stoa, 
as *Pausanias informs us, was the western wall of the 
city, and a city-gate in the wall: a little to the east 
of which, and therefore within the city, were two 
buildings, one the Temple of Ceres, the other called 
the Pompeium. 


What the name of this particular gate was, has 
been a subject of much controversy. It is of im- 
portance to determine that question, as this was the 
precise gate at which Pausanias commences his de- 
scription of Athens, (not that he consequently must. 
be supposed to have entered the city by that gate) ; 
and could it therefore be identified with some gate 
the position of which is known, it would serve to de- 
termine with more accuracy the site of those objects 
which Pausanias subsequently describes‘. The following 
considerations may assist in this enquiry. 


Near the gate in question, as has been said, stood 
a building called the Pompeium. Now the °Pompeium, 
as its name indicates, served as a depository for the 


Bacireios erdd: dbo aroai foav wap’ ddAXjXas, 5 TOV EXevBepiov Ards, 
kai 4 Bacideos). And this was parallel to the Stoa Basileios in site, 
as On7ra is to Byra in sound. 

3 Paus. 1. 2. 4. * Ibid. 


5 Pausan. 1, 2, 4. Hence the Temple of Ceres, and the statue of 
Proserpine, the Eleusinian deities, were placed near it: hence, too, it 
seems, Alcibiades selected the house of Polytion, which stood close by, 
for the scene of his counterfeit of the Eleusinian mysteries. 
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objects employed in the sacred zouzai or proces- 
sions, namely, in the Panathenaic procession, and in 
that to Eleusis. Such a building must necessarily 
have stood in a spot by which those processions 
passed. Now, it is well known that the Panathenaic 
procession commenced its progress at a little distance 
outside the walls, and then entered Athens, moving 
eastward: the Eleusinian, on the other hand, started 
within the city, and having issued from it, advaneed 
westward to Eleusis. It is also known that these 
two processions—the former in its entrance to the 
city, the latter in its exit from it—both passed through 
one and the same gate’. That gate was the Dipylum. 
But they also passed the Pompeium: and the Pom- 
peium is described as near one of the gates of the city. 
Hence that particular gate which stood near the Pom- 
peium can be no other than that through which these 
processions passed. It was therefore the Dipylum. And 
Pausanias therefore, I conceive, begins his descrip- 
tion of Athens from the Dipylum gate, which it 
was very probable he should do, for this, as its name 
denotes, was the largest and most remarkable of all 
the avenues to the city of Athens. 


1 The latter passed through the Thriasian gate; for that gate was 
called Thriasian, as leading to Thria near Eleusis: and the Thriasian 
gate was the same as Dipylum (Plutarch. Pericl. T. 1. p. 651): al 
Opidotac whdat ai voy Alwudov dvoudfovrat. Also the Dipylum was the 
communication from the outer to the inner Cerameicus: hence Plutarch 
called the latter rév dvrdz tot AtwiXou Kepapecxdv. Plut. Syll. 
T. 111. p. 104. That the Panathenaic procession entered the city from 
the outer Cerameicus, appears from Thue. vi. 57. It therefore passed 
through Dipylum. 
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The Dipylum led to Eleusis; it led also to Co- 
lonus, and it was sometimes used as an entrance by 
persons coming from the *Peireus. The position to 
be assigned to it must satisfy these three conditions: it 
has also been shown to have been near the Pompeium. 
The Pompeium was near the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios, 
which stood on the western verge of the Agora; and 
the Agora was a circular area lying in the hollow 
between the Areopagus and the Pnyx. From these 
premises I should infer that the Dipylum stood in 
the hollow to the north of the hill on which the Pnyx 
stands. Hence it might be said to stand in the 
*mouth of the city, as it is described to be. 


The Dipylum was the gate which served as the 
communication from the Inner Cerameicus to that 
which was outside the city. The statues of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton which stood at the western foot 
of the citadel, were also contaimed in the wide range 
of the Cerameicus: hence therefore all the buildings 
which we have noticed in this chapter, since they lie 
between these two limits, that is, between the Dipy- 
lum on the north-west, and these two statues on the 
east, were comprised within the ‘Inner Cerameicus. 


2 Polyb. xvx. 25. Attalus passes from the Peireus through Dipy- 
lum. That the Dipylum was the main entrance from the Peireus is 
evident from Lucian Navig. 17. 24. 

37. Liv. xxx1. 24. A Dipylo accessit. Porta ea velut in ore 
urbis posita major aliquanto patentiorque quam cetere, est. 

4 It must not be forgotten, that when writers speak of the inner 
Cerameicus, they use a term which was not known at Athens till many 

years 
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The site occupied by the Agora coincided with 
a part of that district which was in later times 
ealled the Inner Cerameicus: it extended indeed to 
the same point eastward, for the same two statues 
which stood in the Cerameicus are often mentioned as 
existing in the Agora: but in 'a westerly direction 
it did not reach to above half the distance to which 
the Cerameicus extended. The Agora seems to have 
been bounded on the north-west by the narrow pass- 
age which lies between the Areopagus and the western 
range of rocky elevations. In this passage was pro- 
bably the gate of the Agora. 


Of the public buildings, antecedent to the age of 
Pericles, there were but few on the northern side 
of the Areopagus. The *Leocorium was one of the 
most ancient. It stood to the north of the Agora, 
on the way to the Temple of Theseus. That temple 
is a remarkable point in this quarter of the city. It 
was one of the earliest buildings, of any public im- 


years after the Peloponnesian War. Then there was but one Cerameicus, 
that namely outside the walls. The adoption of the term inner Ceramei- 
cus, and the foundation of the new Agora, were probably contemporary. 
The old Agora, whose splendours could only remind the Athenians of 
the degradation to which they were reduced, was then disused: its very 
name was merged in the more general one of Cerameicus. Hence it is 
only by /ater writers that the statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
are described as in the Cerameicus; by earlier authors they are placed 
in the Agora. 


1 The Leocorium was in pécw two Kepapetxo, but was on the 
verge of the agora. See Harpocrat. and Hesych. s. v. Aewxédpiov. 


® Thuc. vi. 56. 
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portance, erected in this district. The elevation of the 
ground no doubt recommended it as a site for a tem- 
ple; and its tumular form might have strengthened 
its claim, when that temple was to be also a tomb. 


It may be observed also that Cimon who dis- 
covered at *Skyros the remains of Theseus, and con- 
veyed them thence to Athens, was then enjoying the 
greatest popularity at Athens. Perhaps therefore a 
reference to that quarter of the city, with which 
Cimon was connected‘, might have influenced the 
choice of that particular site on which the temple now 
stands. Cimon possessed a place of domestic burial 
near that part of Athens which was called Melite. 
It may, I thmk, be shown that the quarter was 
called Melite in which the Temple of Theseus now 
stands’. 


3 Plutarch. Cimon. 111. p. 189. Reiske. 


4 Cimon going as it seems from his house to the citadel passes 
through the Cerameicus. Plutarch. 111. p. 181. 


5 The wiAat Medirides. (Marcellin. v. Thuc. p. 1x.) were rpd row 
doreos (Herod. vr. 103.) i.e. north of the city; (so Herodotus says rpd 
vis adxpotoX.os, for, north of the Citadel. v111. 53). Melite also joined 
Colonus. (Schol. Av. 998.) Colonus was on the north side of the Agora. 
Hence the northern and southern limits of Melite are determined : between 
these the Theseum stands, That the Theseum stood in Melite is 
rendered still more probable by the fact, that in Melite stood the 
Melanippeion, or MeAavirwov rot Oncews ripwov, and also by the 
promise of Theseus to Hercules quoted above (ddmous tre dwow 
Xenudrwv 7’ éuaw@v pépos), which was I conceive realized in the inau- 
guration of Hercules into Melite near the Theseum (comp. Ar. Ran. 
502), or, in the mythological language of Athens, in his receiving Me- 
lite in marriage (Schol. Ran. 502.) Thus'the Theseum being in Melite, 
Theseus was associated with his friend and his son. 
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A part of the eity which adjoined Melite, and 
which in consequence was sometimes’ confounded with 
it, was termed Colonus. Colonus was bounded by 
the northern extremity of the Agora: whence it was 
sometimes distinguished by the title Agoreus, in order 
to contrast it with the more celebrated suburban Co- 
Jonus which Sophocles has immortalized, and which 
was a mile to the north-west of the city and near 
the Academy. In the wrban Colonus stood the Temple 
of *Hephstus. The name and site of this temple 
lead us to infer that it was the goal proposed to 
the racers who ran with the lighted torches, having 
started from the outer Cerameicus and running through 
the Dipylum into the city. 


Assuming the position of Melite to be aceu- 
rately fixed, we are enabled to determine some other 
positions of importance in Athenian topography. The 
district called Cele lay between Melite and the city- 
wall: and in the wall itself was ‘the gate called the 
Melitensian, as leading into Melite. This gate must 
have been on the north-west of the city, a little to 
the north-east of the site assigned above to Dipylum, 
Here then we may imagine to have been the Ceme- 


1 As Harp. v. Eipucaxetov: év MeAfry: and Harpoer. v. Kolwv~ 
tras; Kohwvds, mngiov vijs dyopas, &vBard Ripveaxciov. Cp. Schol. 
Ay. 998. The name Evpveaxeioy seems to survive at Athens in that 
of the Church of St Thomas Vrysaki, on which see Pittaky’s Athénes, 
P. 62. and p, 468, 

# Harpocrat, v. KoXwviras. 

2 Marcellin, v. Thue. 1x. Herod, vr. 108, 
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tery‘ in which the family of Cimon reposed, here 
Cimon himself, and his Olympian coursers, and his re- 
latives Miltiades and Thucydides, were interred. This 
Cemetery was in the outer Cerameicus, the most 
beautiful suburb, and the most honourable burial-place 
of Athens. 


The positions which we have thus attempted to 
fix, are illustrated and confirmed by incidental testi- 
mony in ancient writers. Cephalus, in the *Parmen- 
ides of Plato, in his way from the Agora to the 
outer Cerameicus where Parmenides was lodging, calls 
upon Antipho to request him to introduce him to 
Parmenides. Now Antipho lived in Melite, that is, 
in the quarter between the Agora and the outer Ce- 
rameicus. The visit therefore to Antipho it was very 
natural for him to make, if Melite stood where we have 
placed it, and very unnatural for Plato to imagine, if 
Melite did not. | 


In a speech written by ‘Demosthenes, a plaintiff 
in a case of assault detailed the following circum- 
stances. He was taking his walk in the evening, 
together with a friend, in the Agora; he meets the 
defendant. near the Leocorium, which was at the 


* Herod. vr. 103. Cp. lian. H. A. C. x11. 40. Marcell. v. Thuc. 
1x. which passages afford an additional proof that Melite was where 
we have placed it: Herodotus places the cemetery just outside the walls 
north of Cole: ABlian, in the exterior Cerameicus: Marcellinus, out. 
side the gates leading into Melite. Hence Cole was contiguous to the 
southern limit of the outer Cerameicus, and Melite to that of Cele. 


5 Plat. Parmenid. p. 127, a. c. ® Demosth. c, Con. p. 1266. 25. 
M 
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northern verge of the Agora: the defendant passes 
northward, in his way toward Melite: the plaintiff 
pursues his walk: he takes a turn to a ‘temple at 
the southern end of the Agora, and is returning 
back towards the Leocorium: he is there met and 
attacked by the defendant, attended by a party of 
friends whom he brings with him from Melite, where 
they had been drinking together. This incident tallies 
exactly with the results of our previous enquiry. 


Adjoining Melite on the east was the quarter 
ealled Collytus. As the limits of Colonus sometimes 
trenched upon Melite on the south, so on the east 
were they sometimes invaded by Collytus. It was 
necessary to obviate this confusion between these two 
last by a distinct land-mark, *which was erected on 
the line of their mutual contact. Melite was pro- 
bably jealous of such a confusion; for the least 
respectable quarter in the whole of Athens was Gol- 
lytus. Hence it seems that Demosthenes*, when he 


1nd Defpepdrriov. ‘That this temple was in the Agora may be 
proved from Hesychius v. @epadparriov. That the Acwxépiov was 
also in the Agora, appears from Demosthenes, p. 1258. 23, and 25), 
‘That they were the extremes of the Agora, may be inferred from 
their being specified by Demosthenes as the opposite limits of an even- 
ing’s walk in the Agora; and that the Leocorium was the northern 
extreme appeats from Harpocrat. in v. Aewxépiov* év péow 7G Kepa~ 
Mea. 

# With this inscription: Todro ger! KoNAvrds, Toro ad MeAlrn. 
Strabo, p, 65. 

2/988. 19. ‘There seems to have been a School of Eloquence in 
Collytus, Tertullian de Anima. p. 128. ed. Lut. 
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speaks of Atschines as acting with very limited suc- 
cess, in a tragic character, intends to add to the 
bitterness of his sarcasm by specifying also that the 
representation took place in Collytus. Hence too 
the district of Collytus was probably assigned by 
Lucian to Timon the Athenian man-hater, as an ap- 
propriate place for his extraction. Connected with 
Collytus on the east was the quarter called Diomeia. 
Their relation was expressed by the legend, that 
Diomus was son of Collytus'. Here were the Dio- 
meian gates, which led into the Cynosarges and the 
Lyceum’. This is our limit on the east. 


Not far to the east of the Theseum a building 
of considerable interest is supposed to have stood, 
the Stoa which from the frescoes that adorned it 
was called Pecile. The Pecile has been identified 
with an ancient edifice which still exists in the posi- 
tion above specified. This opinion does not seem to 
me to be well founded. The architecture of this 
building is of a style posterior to the date of the 
Peecile. There is also upon its walls an inscription 
which appears from its position to be coeval with the 
building itself; but which, as its language and the 


* Toup. Hesyc. 111. p. 525. Steph. Byz. Arcdueca. Diomeia was a 
borough of the Hgeid Tribe. In Bekker, Lex. Seg. p. 240. for AEIOMNA ; 
éjpos Alyniéos is to be read AIOMEIA. Collytus, Melite and Diomeia 
are properly combined in Plutarch Exil. T. viri. p. 372. Reiske. 


6 In Milton’s description of Athens (P. R. rv. 263.) the only topo- 
graphical inaccuracy is the site there assigned to the Lyceum. He places 
it within instead of without the walls. 


M2 
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character of the letters clearly evince, must have 
been engraved a century and a half at least after 
the battle of Marathon; soon after which the Pescile 
was built. 


The part of this inscription which is still legible 
is as follows: 


OY TAAE GEA IMEAHE AMOIONIZ HPATO MOYZA 
OYAE KYKAQNEIAS XEIPOX EAAZEZE BIA. 


Nor Cyclopean hand with labour strong . 
This pile did raise, nor Amphionian song. 


I should conjecture from the style of this distich 
that the building on which it appears had been the 
school of some recent sophist rather than the Stoic 
Pocile. 


In fact, the Peecile really stood at the northern 
entrance of the Agora. A building decorated with 
the splendid representations of Athenian heroism, as 
the Peecile was, would naturally be placed in the 
most illustrious part of the city. AUschines too, refers 
his hearers to the Pocile for the memorials of their 
ancestral glory; and he adds, that they have only 
to descend in imagination into the ‘Agora to visit 
them there. Hence too, as standing in the most 
splendid quarter of Athens, the Pcecile was chosen as 


1 #Eschin. c. Ctes. p. 163. mpocé\Oere TH Stavola eis THv Tlotxirny, 
dwrdyvtwy yap tmav Trav Kkadov epywy ra vrouvipata év tH dyopa 
dudxerras. : 
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the spot in which the Spartan shields taken at *?Pylos 
should be suspended as trophies. 


I should place the Peecile at the northern en- 
trance of the *Agora; for it stood near the Temple 
of Hepheestus, which was in the urban Colonus: and 
also near the ‘Hermes Agorzus, who guarded the 
entrance of the Agora. 


Thus have we now surveyed the principal objects 
of Athenian topography. From the scattered notices 
of antiquity of which we are cognizant, and from 
the labours of others in the same field, we have at- 
tempted to fit together, as harmoniously as we are 
able, the separate pieces of the dislocated map. 
How much of labour, and perhaps of error, we might 
have been spared, had we been present for a single 
hour at the Macedonian entertainment, at which 
the Athenian orator Demades, ‘°arpecBevcas mapa 
Pikirmor, Kal epouevov (Tov Bacirews) worarai 
ciaiv at AOgvat, ert THs Tpare ns auTas KaTe- 
ypaive—when ambassador at Philip's court, and when 
Philip asked him what sort of place Athens was, drew 


* Pausan. 1.135. 4. These shields were preserved there with great care, 
being éwaAdnAtupévar ricoy, wii opas & re xpdvos Nupalynras Kai 6 lds, 
when they were seen by Pausanias. Cp. Aristoph. Equit. 846. 

* Meton, the celebrated astronomer, lived near the Pecile, (lian. 


V. H. xrii. 12.) and near the Colonus in the city. Schol. Arist. Av. 
998. 


* Lucian. Jov. Traged. 11. p. 681. ‘Epis 6 dyopaios, 6 rapa trv 
TlotxiAny. 


> Hermog. Invent. c. 2. 
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a map' of tt on the table where they were sitting. But 
still how much of pleasure, arising from this enquiry, 
should we then have lost also! 


1 For which map the best present substitute is the Panoramic 
View, which has recently been sketched by an English Lady, and pub- 
lished for the benefit of a Protestant Chapel to be erected at Athens. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Kakxeiva wept tov [lavabynvaiov tovrwy yxovov, wéewrAov 
prev aunpbat TNS VEWS, Noiw ypagns, ouv ovpio TS KOATe, 
Spapeiv Sé THv vavy, ovy vroCuy iw ayovTwy, GAX’ erryeiors 

~ e r 9 ~ # v4 
BAnyavais Urodobaivovcay, ék Kepapetxov dpacay yirig 
kann, apewa oé emt td 'EXevciviow Kal wepiBadovcay 
auto wapapenyar to Tledkaayixdy, Kal KouiCopevov wapa 
vo [lvO:ov erdeiv, of wv epmorat. 


Puixostrat. Vit. Herod. Soph. 11. 


I have heard this description of the Panathenaic festival: 
they tell me that a Peplos, more lovely than a picture, 
was hung from the ship wafted by its swelling bosom; 
that the ship sailed along, not drawn by animals, but 
gliding secretly on machinery passing over the ground; 
that it got under weigh at the Cerameicus with crowded 
sail, and made for the Eleusinium; that it doubled this 
point and passed the Pelasgicum, and then hove to, at 
the Pythium, where it is now moored. . 


We will make an application of these observa- 
tions on the topography of Athens, by endeavouring 
to trace the route of the Panathenaic procession. 
The principal feature in that procession was the 
Panathenaic peplos, which was carried to the Acro- 
polis as a periodic offermg to Minerva Polias: and 
with which her statue, in her temple there, was sub- 
sequently invested. 
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The peplos, at the commencement of its course, 
was hoisted aloft' with cables, like a ship’s sail, on 
a horizontal bar attached to the summit of a verti- 
cal mast: in this position it moved above the heads 
of the crowd, with its variegated tissue of battles, 
its pictures of chariots and horses, gods and giants, 
floating in the air above them. 


Such was the principal feature of this procession 
in the best days of Athens. In later times’, when 
a fantastic ingenuity sought to display itself, even in 
religious solemnities, it attracted the wonder rather 
than the veneration of the spectator, by its bold 
and complex machinery. Then the peplos assumed 
the character of a real sail; the nautical genius of 
Athens displayed itself in this its most gorgeous 
national pageant: the props of the peplos performed 
the ®functions of a yard-arm and a mast: its cables 
were converted into rigging: and the whole equipage 
was planted on a stately ship, which sailed on secret 
wheels, wafted along by the gale filling the bosom of 
its embroidered sail. 


! Hence its motion is described by a nautical term. Plat. Euthyph. 
p. 6c 6 wémdos dvdyerat els rHv axpdwodw. 


% Philostrat. v. Herod. as above. 


8 This is asserted here on the authority of an extract from Strattis, 
the comic poet, (preserved by Harpocrat. v. romweiov), in which it is 
shown below that the Panathenaic Peplos is alluded to: Harpocratio 
there says, 

Tomeia® Ta cxowla, Urpatrris Maxeddot’ 

rov IléwXov 8 rovroy eXxovow Sovevoyres Toweiots 
dvépes dvapibunror 

els dxpov, wowep toriov, tov lorov. 
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The magnificent ship-like car, with all its splendid 
accoutrements, in which Santa Rosalia now makes 
her annual solemn procession through the gates and 
streets of the maritime city of Palermo, presents no 
doubt a striking resemblance of that which once sailed 
through the city of Athens at the Panathenaic fes- 
tival. The correspondence in other respects—as the 
season of the year chosen for their celebration, and 
in the diversions by which they were enlivened— 
between the Athenian and Sicilian solemnity, is also 
worthy of notice‘. 


The particular route which was chosen for the 
progress of the Panathenaic Procession through the 
Athenian City, was dictated no doubt by the cha- 
racteristic suggestions of Athenian taste. To pass 


So the last words of these verses should, I think be written, instead 
of icriov tov els rdv...a8 the words stand in all the editions: for the 
vertical mast which supported the Panathenaic peplos was called lords, 
(see Phot. Lex. v. iords xai xepala, and Bekker. Anecdot. p. 267. 5.) 
and the transverse one was termed xepaia. The gloss referred to is, 
ioros Td éwiunxes Ed\ov avw Terapévov, Kepaia dé ta wWAdyia, Wore 
yevéoOat ypappa Td rad, (i. e. in this form, )> Ocetelvero ot rod- 
hanxis Oo THs AOnvas wémNXos els Trovov’To cynpa EdAwv Kal éwdurev- 
oev. Strattis meant to say, that the crowd draws the peplos along, 
hauling it up with ropes to the top of its masts like a sail. (Since 
writing the above, I have found the following note on the article in 
Harpocration, in Dobree’s Adversaria, 1. p. 589: ‘‘rometov. Stratt. Lege- 
rim rdéyv lorédv—Sed non expedio.—_Qu. cis adkpov rw’ wowep lordy 
aliquem quasi malum.’’) 


St Non, Voyage de la Sicile, rv. p. 144. See the representation 
of the car in Capt. W.H. Smyth's Sicily, p. 85. The 9th to 13th 
of July are occupied by the festival of S. Rosalia. The great Pana- 
thenza were celebrated on the 28th of Hecatombzon. Cp. Clinton, F. H. 
Pp. 325. 
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through the most splendid streets of Athens, to spread 
itself abroad in the noblest squares, to visit the most 
august temples, to display a new and pompous spec- 
tacle to the Theatre, and to pause at last in the 
highest and proudest spot in the whole city—in a 
word, after its festal voyage, to anchor in the Acro- 
polis,—_was a duty which this procession owed both 
to itself and them. The route therefore which it 
followed, may serve us as a tacit guide to conduct us 
through the city of Athens in the most advantageous 
way. 


Let us take our station with it at its commence- 
ment, at the north-west of the city, a little outside 
the walls, and at the point where 'Hippias was en- 
gaged in marshalling this same procession, when his 
brother Hipparchus fell near the Leocorium in the 
inner Cerameicus: we then follow it into the city by 
the Dipylum: it passes along an avenue formed by 
the two *parallel arcades, which have been described 
above as leading to the Agora, and traverses the 
circle of the *Agora between the Areopagus and the 
Pnyx: it enters the valley of Limnse lying on the 
south of the Acropolis, it passes beneath the theatre, 
and at length reaches the ‘Eleusinium: this is the 


1 Thue. vi. 57. 
® Bekker. Anecd. 1. p. 222. v. Bacidewos ood. 


8 Bekker. Anecd. 1. p. 242. v. dpuv pépew dia tis dyopds. Com- 
pare Himerius quoted by Schneider Xen. Mag. Eq. c. 3. and Menander 
p. 165. Meineke. 


4 Suid. v. wéwrdos—pexpl rou EXevotvlov. 
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point of curvature in its course. It now tends west- 
ward, *coasting the northern rocks of the Acropolis. 
It ascends the Acropolis itself by the western entrance 
through the marble portals of the Propylea. Here 
the procession halts. The Peplos is then carried to 
its destination in the Temple of Minerva Polias. 


There is, I believe, a direct allusion to this move- 
ment and destination of the Peplos, in the minute 
description by Euripides of the progress and dedica- 
tion to Minerva of the wooden horse in the Acropolis 
of Troy. (Troad. 517.) 


ava 6 ePoacev AeEws 
, ® A ‘ , 
Tpwados amo méerpas orabets’ 
~ tf ~ 
maga de yewwa Ppvywv 
‘ , e 4 
apos muAas wpuadn. 
vis ox éBa veaviowy 
’ a 
ris ov ‘yepatos ex dComwy 3 
krworov 3d audiBoros Alvowot, vaos woel 
, \ , DY | 
oxagos xeAawov ets E0pava 
ee 4 ~ 
Aaiva [laAXrados Oécav Beas. 


Standing upon the rocky Cttadel 

Of Troy, the City shouted, and a flood 

Of Men rushed onward to the Gate: 

What Virgin then went forth not from her Cell? 


° 5 Hence Virgil has imagined a convenient shifting of the wind to 
aid it on its course. Ciris. v. 21. sq. 
Sed magno intexens, si fas est dicere, Peplo 
Qualis Erectheis olim portatur Athenis 
Cum levis alterno Zephyrus' concrebuit Euro, 
Et prono gravidum provexit pondere Currum. 
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What Old Man idly sate ? 

By twisted Cables tow'd, as satlors moor 
Some sable Vessel, at the marble shore 

Of Pallas’ Fane at length tt anchor'd stood. 


The course of the Peplos through the streets of 
Athens to the rock of the Acropolis, the joy with 
which it was welcomed at the Propylwa, the ardour 
with which it was drawn along in its course, to its 
final resting-place in the marble shrine of Pallas, are 
well represented to our imagination in this poetical 
picture. : 


But the naval car does not remain here: it de- 
scends again into the city toward a temple which 
stood, as may be 'shown, not far from the western 
roots of the Acropolis, on the south side of the 
Areopagus, in the Agora. In this temple the vessel 


1 By these arguments. The ship was seen by Pausanias in a spot 
near the Areopagus. (1.29.1.) But it was preserved in the Pythium 
(Philostrat. V.S. p. 537. as above, p. 180.) or temple of Apollo Pythius : 
further, Apollo Pythius was called Patrous at Athens. Aristid. 1. p. 112. 
4 wots wpocdkaBovoa éauTy waTpw@ov 'Awé\\wva tov WsOiov, and 
Harpocrat. v.’AwdéA\wy Marpoos, 6 Wédios. Cp. Schol. Ar. Av. 1527. 
and Demost. Coron. 274. 25. Now there was a temple of Apollo Patrous 
at the southern base of the Areopagus. (Pausan. 1.2.5.) As the Father- 
Deity of Athens he was properly placed in the Agora: (Pseudo-Plut. vy. 
Lycurg.) Bwuds Améd\\wvos év tH a@yopa, and near the Metroum: the 
ship was seen by Pausanias near this spot. This temple, therefore, I 
conceive to have been the Pythium, in which the Panathenaic ship 
was preserved. 

There were two other temples called by the same name, Pythium, 
which are not to be confounded with this: one stood near another 
Metroum...for the connection of these two deities is as usual as it is 
natural...on the right bank of the Ilissus, in the region termed Agra, 

( Pausan. 
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was laid up to be exhibited in after-times as an 
object of admiration to travellers, when it had ceased 
to perform its festal voyages—as the ducal Barge of 
Venice, the Bucentoro, in which the Doge solemnized 
the annual marriage with the sea, is now preserved 
for the same purpose in the Venetian Arsenal. 


(Pausan. 1. 19.) probably the Pythium of Thucyd. 11. 14. The other 
was on Mount Parnes not far from Phyle. Strabo. 404. C. and 392. C. 
PiAdxXopos trHv Nioaiav, or (the eastern Megaric boundary) dad ic@Opuot 
mexpl IlvOlou dinxew gpnoty. See Miiller Dorians. 1. p. 267. 

At Athens, in the church of Yaramdvrn (200 yards below the grotto 
of Pan under the Acropolis), I find a fragment of an inscription which 
perhaps came from the Pythium of which we have first spoken. 


ZTEPANH®OPHZAL 


THINYOINI ANOAAQNI 
THN NYOAIAA 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Thesee brachia longa Vie. 
PRropeEnt. 111. 20. 24. 


The outstretch’d arms of the Thesean Way. 


Mucu has been said with respect to the number 
and direction of the Long Walls which stretched from 
the city of Athens to the sea. For my own part, I 
do not perceive how we can avoid the eonelusion that 
at the time of the Peloponnesian War—for of later 
times we do not here speak—there were three distinct 
lines of fortification reaching from the walls of the 
Athenian city to the sea-shore. 


Of these the two exterior, namely, that extending 
to the harbour of Phalerum on the south, and that 
to the harbour of the Peireus on the north, were 
the first' erected. As long as they stood alone, with- 
out a third, they bore the name of ‘The Long Walls:’ 
but *subsequently, when, at the instigation of Pericles, 


1p. c. 456. Thuc. 1. 107. tra paxpa telyn, rd Tre Parnpdvee 
xal +d és ILetpaca—the last words are well added to distinguish these 
pair of waxpa reixn from that pair which afterwards bore the same name. 

2 After B.c. 445. (/Eschin. w. w. p. 51. 57. Andoc. p. 24. 23.) 
which exactly corresponds with the time in which Pericles began to 
have the direction of public affairs. Clinton, F.H. 3.c. 444. 
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and under the direction of Callicrates, a third was 
erected lying longitudinally between them, and con- 
necting the southern point of the Peireeus with the 
city, then this third wall, together with the northern, 
seem to have appropriated that title. *These two 
then became peculiarly the Long Walls, Ta maxpa 
teiyn; for they were the two longest; and they were 
naturally connected as a pair, abutting as they both 
did on the Peireus: they were strictly the legs of 
the Peireus, ‘Te:parca oxedn; for the other wall 
ended at Phalerum. 


Hence it is that the middle wall, and not, as 
might perhaps have been anticipated, the Phaleric 
one, was termed the southern wall, (ro voriov Tetxos); 
not because it was the most southern of them all, 
for that it was not, but because it was the more 
southern of the two Peiraic walls: for it was con- 
sidered with respect to the other Peiraic wall alone, 
which was termed the northern wall’, (ro Bopecoy 
teixos.) Hence these Peiraic walls are called the 
legs, oxéAn as being two, and two only: hence we 


8 Thue. 11. 13. rd petatd tov re paxpov Kal rou PadnpiKou. 
The Phaleric wall had therefore now ceased to be regarded as a paxpdv 
TELXOS. 

4 Liv. xxxr. 26. Murus qui brachits duobus Peireum Athenis 
jungit. 

5 This wall was the most important of the three: it was the only 
one that was guarded in the Peloponnesian war. (Thue. 11. 13. +d 
éEw6ev.) It abutted on the city-wall to the north of the Theseum, 
not far from the Melitensian gate. Compare Plutarch. Themist. p. 481. 
Reiske, with Plato Rep. 439. d. which passages prove also that near 
it were the widat Anpuiddes. 
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hear of ‘either of the two Long Walls, trav uaxpwv 
Tetxwv TO exaTepo», for the same reason. 


In all these cases an abstraction, as it were, is 
made of the Phaleric, or most 'southern and short- 
est wall of the three: but when the middle wall is 
considered, as it very rarely is, with reference not 
to the northern Peiraic wall alone, but to the Pha- 
leric wall also—as, for instance, when the erection 
of this middle wall after that of the other two is 
mentioned—then it is very properly no longer termed 
the southern wall, to vortov retyos, but the ¢tnter- 
mediate wall, ro dia pecov Tetxos*, as lying along 
between the other two. The reason why, in ordinary 
cases, the Phaleric wall was neglected in this assig- 
nation of names, seems to have been the insignifi- 
cance of the Phaleric harbour, compared with that of 
the Peirzeus. 


By these considerations, all the difficulties which 
have been occasioned by the varieties of designation 
by which the Long Walls are characterized, may, 
I think, be satisfactorily removed. 


1 Pausan. vit. 10. 4. calls it twenty stadia. The length of the two 
long walls (ra paxpa telyn mods Tov Iletpaca) was forty. Thue. 11. 13. 
Strabo, p. 606. and Villoison Anecd. 1. 55. 


'® Plato, Gorg. 456. A. Harpocrat. rou dia péoov tefxous. Plu- 
tarch, who is very circumstantial on this point, clearly identifies the 
dia mécou retyos With a paxpdv retxos. Compare his expression 
in Vit. Pericl. p. 620. with those in his de Glor. Ath. p. 383. (Reiske.) 
He agrees with Plato in attributing its commencement to Pericles. 
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The execution of the middle or most recent wall, 
commenced by Pericles, seems to have been very dila- 
tory, as was often the case with the construction of 
public works at Athens. The comic poet *Cratinus, 
remarking on the tardiness of its progress, said that 
it was then extending itself to the sea by means of 
long words and prolix sentences, while in act and 
deed it did not stir an inch: 

2. 7aXaL Yap auto 
Aoyotst mpoaryer Tlepixrens, Epryoroe Oovee xivet’ 
...for Pericles, an age since, 
In word extends it, though in deed he really does not touch it. 
And I cannot but suspect that there is an indirect 
allusion to some architectural work at Athens, only 
just executed, in the very minute and copious detail 
of the processes of masonry adopted by the birds 
in the construction of The Long Walls of their own 
City, which was but a picture of Athens suspended 
‘in the air. 


If so, the middle wall would not have been com- 
pleted long before s.c. 414, when that play was 
acted’. 


3 Cratin. ap. Plutarch. vi. p. 383. Reiske. 

4 See some of the analogies traced in Siivern’s Essay, p. 28. of Mr 
W. R. Hamilton’s translation. 

5 The following are the details of an excursion from Athens towards 
the south-west, made with a view of tracing the vestiges of the long walls: 


H. MIN. 
At viir. 45. (a.M.) leave the temple of Theseus. 
Ix. On brow of Pnyx hill. 


4. Walls there, abutting on xixXos doreos. 
20. Cross Ilissus. 


N 
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H. MIN. 
1x. 30. Fall into road to Phalerum. 


37. Vestiges of a long wall (the Phaleric?) of a hard coarse 
pudding-stone. 

42. Other vestiges. 

x. Church on r. Blocks: from wall? pass over a low ridge; 
cistern: Marsh. Bear to right, and find a wall, (7d 
dia pécou retyos?) of white and soft Phaleric stone: 
bear further to the north; after 219 paces come to another 
similar wall of soft Phaleric stone. These two the 
Ile:paixa oxéAn. 

39. Cross over the middle wall: proceed toward the N.E. of 
Phalerum: go along the flat beach toward the eastern 
point of Phalerum: here the apex of Mount Lycabet- 
tus is seen just over the Propylea. 

xI. At eastern foot of Phaleric hill. Gate of Phalerum: de- 
scend over rocky hill to the eastern x7An of the Phaleric 
harbour: the substructions of this xn\n are very mas- 
sive: breadth of its wall from 8 to 10 yards: some of the 
blocks of stone 11 feet long: attached to it, a tower, 12 
yards square: further on, 60 paces, another tower, at 
the extremity of the y2jAn, to defend the entrance. Pass 
along the brink of the harbour toward the western y1jA7 : 
At a distance of 200 paces, near the puxds, are vestiges 
of wall skirting the harbour: at 450 from this point, is 
western x7». 

The beauty of the Phaleric basin is very remarkable. 
There are fewer vestiges on the Phaleric hill than on 
that of Munychia. 

Upon the whole, I should conclude, from our observations this morning, 
that the traces of the long wall which we saw on the south of the Ilissus, 
are too far to the south of the line of the Peiraic oxéAn, to have any con- 
nexion with either of them. The former also is of a different stone: it 
tends to the east of Phalerum, and is probably lost in the Phaleric marsh. 
Compare Plut. v. Cimon. Cap. 13. p. 202. els réwous eXwders Trav Epywv 
éurecdyvrwy, épercOnvar did Kiuwvos, xdAtxt wokAg Kai Aiors Bapéot Twp 
éehoav wieobévrwr. 

A very interesting inscription was discovered at Athens in 1829, 
which exhibits a public contract with certain individuals for the repair 
of the Long Walls. This inscription is inserted in the Bullettino 
dell’ Instituto Archeologico di Roma, 1835, pp. 49—64. It says nothing 
of the repair of the Phaleric Wall, while it specifies both the northern 
and the southern ones. 
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Nympharam Domus. 
Viroit. 


Dec. 27. 


Tuis evening we spent some time in a grotto 
on Mount Hymettus. It is about twelve miles from 
Athens, on the way to Sunium, and near the village 
of Bari, the ancient Anagyrus. 


It is a natural subterranean cave, entered by a 
descent of a few stone steps, from which access the 
interior is dimly lighted: it is vaulted with fretted 
stone, and the rocky roof is gracefully hung with 
stalactites. 


There are some ancient inscriptions engraved on 
the rock near the entrance. From one of these we 
learn that the grotto was sacred to the nymphs. 
Another similar inscription admits the sylvan Pan, 
and the rural Graces, to a share in the same resi- 
dence. The pastoral Apollo is likewise united with 
them in another sentence of the same kind. 


The Attic shepherd to whose labour the cave was 
indebted for its simple furniture, is also mentioned 
in other inscriptions here. His figure too, dressed 

N 2 
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in the short shepherd’s tunic (Gaira), and with a 
hammer and chisel in his hands, with which he is 
chipping the side of the cave, is rudely sculptured on 
its rocky wall. 


To any one who comes here from the magnificent 
fabrics of Athenian worship now lying in ruins in 
the city of Athens, this simple grotto—a natural 
temple on a solitary mountain dedicated to natural 
deities—will be an object of much interest. Here are 
no ruins. Time has exerted no power here. The 
integrity of the grotto has not been impaired by 
lapse of years. When left alone in the faint light 
of this cavern, and while looking on these inscriptions 
which declare the former sanctity of the place, and 
on the basins scooped in the rock from which the 
sacred libations were made, and the limpid well in 
the cave’s recess from whicli water was supplied for 
those libations to the rural deities—with no other 
objects about you to disturb the impression which 
these produce—you might fancy some shepherd of 
this part of Attica had just left the spot, and that 
he would return before evening from his neighbour- 
ing sheep-fold on Hymettus, with an offermg to Pan 
from his flock, or with the spoils of his mountain- 
chase, or with the first flowers which at this season 
of the year have just peeped forth in his rural gar- 
den'. If we may pursue this fancy further, we 


1 The offerings with which the sides of this cave were once hung, 
are thus rurally described in a picture of a pastoral grotto, similar to 
the present: (by Longus, Pastoral, 1. p. 5. Villois), dvéxewro dé yavXoi 


Kai 
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might imagine him to come here with his pipe and 
crook in his hand, and then to pour forth his feel- 
ings in a simple strain, such as the following, which 
from the objects it notices would have here been very 
appropriate : 


tA A ® , ef 
*Zanduyryes Nuudav evridaxes, at rocov dowp 
etBovcat sxodtov Tovde KaTa mpEeovos, 
Ilavos + nxnecoa WITVTTENTOLO KAALI, 
, © 4 ’ \ , ’ 
THv uo [3nacains Toads Acdoryxe WETpNS, 
® , 4 , 
avrat @ idnkovre Kai evOn poto déxea0e 
, ~ ~ ® fh 
Swoavdpou Taxwys aKur eAaporaoins... 


Grot of the Nymphs, where from the rocky brow 
Refreshing streams of liquid crystal flow, 

Thou echoing Crypt, where pine-crown'd Pan resides, 
Pacing within the vaulted valley's sides ; 

Hail, and reward Sosander's rural toil, 

His chase assist, who gives you of his spotl. 


The inscriptions which are seen engraved on the 
sides of the grotto, still *deserve some notice. The 
cave is of a horse-shoe form, of which the concave 
part is the most distant from the entrance. On en- 
tering the right-hand arm of this curve, the spectator 


kai abrX\ot wrAdytoe Kal aiptyyes Kal KdXapor, rpecBuTépwyv wotpévov 
avaS;juara; which I quote at length, and suggest also that yavAoi should 
there be altered into adAol. Compare Theocritus, xx. 29. 
Kknv abr Nadéw, xhv dwvant, Kiv WAaytduiw. 

Liquids were offered in yavAoi, (Theoc. v. 58.) but the yavro: 
themselves were not hung up as dva@rjuara. 

2 Crinagor. Anthol. 1. p. 269. Jacobs. 

3 Even after that which they have received from Boeck. C. Ins. Gr. 
456. 
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will perceive the following words on his right hand : 
they are cut on the planed face of the rock there: 
the letters are arranged in rank and file, ororyndov. 


APXEAHMOZO? 

HPAIOZSONVM®? 

OAHFTOS PPAA 
AIZINVMOONT 

ANTPONEEGHPE 

A=ATO. 


Archedemus of Phere, the Nympholept, completed this 
grotto, by the suggestion of the Nymphs. 


It will be observed, that ‘though in this inscrip- 
tion the long é is introduced, the long 6 is not: and 
that, since the conclusion forms an iambic verse, the 
last word must be read (not efnpydacaro, but) e&np- 
ryakaro, as the vestiges of the inscription themselves 
suggest; a dialectic ‘license, which is to be accounted 
for by the Thessalian origin of Archedemus, in whose 


honour this inscription was engraved. 


The inconsistency in the orthography of the first 
syllable of the word Phere, the native place of Ar- 
chedemus, which is observed in comparing this in- 
scription with another in older characters, near the 


1 Compare Elmsl. Med. 31. not. u. Matthiae. Eur. Iph. A. 406. Cp- 
evuBpitns in an inscription, Pashley’s Crete, 1.140. We have two other 
dialectic forms, xaaov and Apyédayos, in another inscription found in 


this cave: i, 
ApxXécapos 0 Pep— 


atos kawov Nop tp 


bd] LA 
aus epurevoey. 
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exit of the grotto, where he is described as o Pepaios, 
is to be attributed, not to the difference of date in 
the two inscriptions—for, on this supposition, vusngov 
would not have here been written, as it is, for vund~ev 
—but to another cause. I believe the commence- 
ment of the inscription is intended to be poetry, and 
not prose, as well as the end: and, it being so in- 
tended, the form @ypatos was employed, and not 
the other, in order to satisfy the conditions of the 
verse. The sentence then may be thus exhibited as 
a distich®. 


"Apxéonuos o Pypatos o vupoAnmros 
dpacaios Nuudwv ravrpov etypyataro. 


Archedemus of Phere, in a nympholepsy, 
By counsel of the Nymphs thts cave did execute. 


2 The metre of the first line is Choriambic. 


Apyél|squos 3 @n| patos 5 yun | ddawros. 

My conjecture that this inscription is intended to be metrical is con- 
firmed by the character of the other two, which were found here, and of 
which only the latter now remains on the spot. They are both anapestic. 
(1) Apxéén|luoe 5 Syplatos| cal XoA[Aetdns| rate Noulpace o|xoddunloev: 
which is an Aristophanic anapestic tetrameter, with a trisyllabic base: 
and (2) Apxédnpos || 

5 Pepailos xalorov 

Nopgace épireviaer ; of which the two latter lines are 
hypercatalectic anapestic monometers. It was perhaps designed, in these 
metrical prolusions, that the syllables Apye—, Apxedn—, Apxédnnuos, 
should thus stand successively as a base extra metrum. It will be ob- 
served that the word Nuudacs occurs with the article rats in one of these 
inscriptions and not in the other; which is another confirmation of the 
above conjecture. 
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On the left hand at the entrance is the word 
XAPITO (that is, Xapirwv, dedicated to the Graces, 
and not yaprros) similarly inscribed; and a stone 
basin beneath it to supply water for libations to the 
Graces. 


Proceeding to the interior, we meet on the right 
side with another inscription, of which the sense is 
less intelligible, as the rock in which it is cut is more 
corroded by time. 


TANTEA 
= OKVV— 
KAITO 
GON! 


Having turned to the left round the corner into 
the other arm of the cave, we see on the left side 
a horizontal ledge chiselled in the rock, in which two 
basins, now filled with clear water, are excavated. 
Here, as in the Nympheeum of Homer, 


1? oe ~ 7 A ’ ~ wv 
ev 0€ KpnTNpEes TE Kat anciopyes eacw 
Aaivot. 


Are basins hewn and amphoras of stone. 


On a perpendicular margin beneath these two 
basins, two words are inscribed, one under each ; 


APOAAQNOZ ? EPZO 


the former of which words enjoins that libations 
should be made to Apollo, the pastoral or Nomian 


1 Odyss. xt. 104. 
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Apollo, who was here an appropriate deity. Perhaps 
too his connexion with Phere, the native place of 
Archedemus the adorner of this grotto, gave him a 
stronger claim to a place here. It was in the plains 
of Pherz that Apollo exercised his pastoral functions: 
he there fed the flocks of Admetus the Phereean 
King’, 

Ojccav tpameCav aivéocas, Oeos rep wv. 

With menial fare contented, though a God. 


The name of the second deity is not of so com- 
mon occurrence. Still the characters are so distinct, 
and the etymology of the word so significant, that 
they overcome the doubts naturally arising from the 
rarity of the word. The second basin was, then, I 
believe, the property of Ersus (EPZ OY). He ap- 
pears to have been venerated here, as the beneficent 
‘power to whose influence—shed like dew (€po7) upon 
the earth,—all rural produce in its infant state, the 
tender blade, the opening blossom, and the young 
firstling, were alike indebted for their preservation 
and increase. 


The mention of this deity furnishes us, I think, 
with a clue for the interpretation of the former in- 


2 Eur. Alc. init. 

3 Welcker. Aischyl. Tril. p. 240, considers "Epavs as a form of ”Epos, 
"Epws, the principle of increase, and adds, p. 286. Man statt des Regens 
den Thau setz 

Vos date perpetuos teneris sementibus auctus (épcas) 
die dann der Pallas zum Dank in der Ersephorien dargebracht werden. 
Cp. Buttmann. Lexilog. 1. p. 170. 
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acription, which from its corroded state seemed too 
mutilated to warrant such an attempt. 


In the first inscription then of all, the word rap- 
Tpov occurs: it seems to prepare the mind for an 
abbreviation occurring, as it appears, in this mutilated 
inscription, which would hardly otherwise have been 
admissible. The first four letters in this subsequent 
inscription are, I think, an 'abridgement of ravrpov: 
and as it borrows this word from the first, so may 
the name of Ersus be supplied from the last. This 
mutilated inscription may, on these grounds, be re- 
stored as follows: 


wv 
ravt[ pov] Ep 
td 
gov KAVEt 
KQL Tov — 


Govi (op 


This Cave belongs to Ersus and the subterranean Deities. 


The deities of the earth (Aco: ~Oovo1) might very 
fitly be honoured in this subterranean crypt, by the 
peasant who lived on the earth’s produce, and was 
reminded by the poet of agriculture to invoke their 
blessing on his labours, 


evyesOar te Att xOovie Anpyrepr 0 ayun' 
And pray to Jove Terrene, and pure Demeter: 


1 See an instance of abbreviation in the Elean Inscription. Boeck. 


p. 29. 
2 Hesiod O. and D. 457. 
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and whom another poet might have supplied with 
language to be addressed to them, and to their as- 
sociate Pan, in this grotto: 


‘airytBatn trode Tlavi cat evxapry Aovvow 
‘ ; “ , ‘ a , 
cat Anot x9ovin Evvov enka ryepas, 
aiTéouat © avTovs Ka\a wwea Kat Kadov olvov, 
Kat kaXov auynoat Kap7rov aw acTayvwv. 
To goat-legg'd Pan, to Bacchus, and the shrine 
Of Ceres the Terrene, this gift I bear; 


Oh! grant me fleeces white, and mellow wine, 
And corn-fields waving with the loaded ear. 


The name of Pan is twice carved in rude letters 
rFANO 5 on the rock near the exit of the cave. 


Nupdwr tivwy tepov aro Twv Kopwy TE Kai atyad- 
warwv EoKev elvac—From the images and votive offer- 
ings, it appears to be consecrated to some Nymphs, is 
a notice which Plato‘ has left us of another spot, and 
which might well have been applied to this grotto: 
and what is more, it might have been applied to 
it by Plato himself from his own acquaintance with 
the place. 


In his early youth, Plato, as we are told by 
one of his *biographers, was carried by his parents 


3 Incert. Anthol. 1. p. 195. (Jacobs.) 

4 Plat. Phedr. 230. c. Compare his description of the allegorical! 
Cave, Repub. vii. init. 

5 Olympiodor. v. Plat. p. 1. troy TWAarwva dAaBovres ot ‘yoveis 
teBeixaow év TH 'Ypuntrm@, BouvXouevot vrép avtov Trois éxet Bevis 


Navi xai AwoAXNwve voninm kai Népgdais Bvoa. 
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up the slopes of Mount Hymettus, and conducted by 
them to a spot which was dedicated To PAN, THE 
NYMPHS and THE PASTORAL APOLLO; and offerings were 
there made by them in his behalf to the tutelary 
deities of the place. 


We may, I think, be allowed to indulge the con- 
jecture, that the grotto in which we now are, situated 
on Mount Hymettus, and dedicated, as these inscrip- 
tions carved on its rocky sides evince, to PAN, APOLLO 
and THE NYMPHs, was itself witness of that scene, 
and that we are now looking on the same objects 
which arrested the eye and perhaps inspired a feeling 
of devotion in the mind of the youthful Plato. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


AmoOyycxovew, & mwopOuev, Kat woXeErs, wonep dvOpwra:. 
Lucian. Contemp. 
O Ferryman, Cities dte as well as Men. 


LAGRONA! NEAR SuNIUM, Dec. 28. 


Tue desolate state of this country is almost in- 
describable. Of the numerous Athenian towns and 
villages which once covered its soil hardly any vestiges 
remain. It is almost a wilderness. We have not met 
‘five persons on the road during a two day’s journey 
on our way from Athens hither. We see occasionally 
a few shepherds on the hills at a distance tending 
their sheep, but at the first sight of our party they 
scamper away for fear; as if they were sheep, and 
we wolves. To gain any information from them as 
to the localities of the country is utterly impossible. 


The natural aspect of this country is as dreary, 
as its actual condition is desolate. It is bare and 
dry: there are no fountains or rivulets to refresh it: 


1 On this name Stuart well remarks, (111. p. 37. new edit.) 


‘‘ Legrana or Lagriona, perhaps Aadpiov, the uv is frequently changed . 


into y; for instance, ’Eyprros from Evpewos: and the termination a is 
added: for the modern Greeks never finish a word with a consonant.”’ 
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its surface is broken up into small groups of low 
rocky hills, on which there is scarcely any vegetation 
but stunted brushwood. Towards Sunium we meet 
with pine-trees, in the thin foliage of which the win- 
ter’s evening wind sighs with a melancholy tone. 


In this scene of loneliness the traveller is more 
impressed by the appearance of the few traces which 
he meets of the ancient population, with which this 
country was formerly thronged. The route along 
which we are riding was the high road from Athens 
to Laureium. By it the silver ore, which had been 
dug from the Laureian mines by the labour of several 
thousand slaves, was carried to the city, and thence 
issued to circulate through the whole civilized world. 
The stony road over which we are passing is deeply 
worn by the tracks of the wheels which then rolled» 
along it, groaning with their precious freight. In 
some places, for a considerable distance, the wheels 
have worked deep grooves in the rock. The road 
is now a mere mule-path. 


This route seems to me to coincide with what was 
called in ancient times the Sphettian way; the direc- 
tion of which is an important subject in Attic topo- 
graphy'. The Sphettian way was so called as com- 
municating from Athens with the borough of Sphettus. 
Now Sphettus, in the mythological language of Attica, 


1 Plutarch, v. Thes. p. 26. Reiske. Philochor. ap. Schol. Eur. 
Hippol. 39. 
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was “brother of Anaphlystus. Sphettus, therefore—for 
such seems the meaning of the fable—was most pro- 
bably near to Anaphlystus. The site of Anaphlystus 
is known: its name and position correspond to that of 
the modern Anéphyso, which is on the western coast 
of Attica, five miles to the north of Sunium. Again, 
Sphettus* and Anaphlystus were both sone of Troezen. 
Anaphlystus we know to have stood on one of the 
points of Attica nearest to the Troezenian shore. 
Sphettus, the brother of Anaphlystus, and son of 
Troezen, satisfied doubtless the claims of both rela- 
tions, by occupying a similar and contiguous position 
to that of Anaphlystus, and facing Troezen. Hence 
we conclude, that the Sphettian way is identical with 
our present route. 


, Sophocles, m a fragment of his Aigeus, gives a 
detailed account of the division of the Attic territory 
among the four sons of Pandion, in which he in- 
forms us that the southern district, that is, the dis- 
trict between Athens and Sunium, fell to the share of 
Pallas‘. 


~ ~ A 
Tis 0€ yHS TO pos VvOTOD 
e ‘ 2 \ , bd , 
Oo okANpos oUTOS Kat ‘yityavTas exTpEedwy 


etAnye IldAdas... 


ceccee The district to the south 
The sturdy Pullas, fosterer of giants, 
Holds as his share...... 


~ 


" 2 Steph. Byz. v. Sqnrrés and v. 'AvddAveros. 
$ Steph. ubi sup. * Ap. Strabo. 392, C. 
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Now it is observable, that in the narrative which 
is preserved by another author’ of the invasion of 
Athens by this same Pallas, it is particularly spe- 
ecified that the route by which he marched from his 
own residence to Athens was the Sphettian way. 
This incident confirms our previous conclusion. 


We pass the night at Lagrona*, in a metéchi 
(ueroytov), or out-building, belonging to a Greek con- 
vent. It consists of an open court with sheds round 
it: it is now quite deserted, and its walls falling 
into ruins. All its doors have been torn off from 
their hinges. The only signs of life near it are some 
owls hooting in the night from the trees about us. 


1 Philochor. ap. Schol, Eur. Hippol. 39. Plut. Thes. p. 26. 


2 In our way there we leave on the left, Mount Elymbo, Balmé 
(on 1. at metochi Andphyso,) with ruins on it, and 
beyond it Mount Pani with cave, 14 hour off. 

Tor. here is Mount Zxwpi: behind is Mount Ifoupéd: in 
front of us is Mecoxwpt, a ridge of low mountains 
running round Xxwpi: behind is LYavre:pyva and 
OepiKo. | 

To l. just before arriving at Lagrona is Karagyjxn. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Diva quibus retinens in summis urbibus arces. 
CatuLL, Lxtv. ¥. 8. 


Tue Temple of Sunium is about five miles to the 
south of Lagrona. Standing above the shore on a 
high rocky peninsula, its white columns are visible 
at a great distance from the sea. There is some- 
thing very appropriate in the choice of this position 
for a temple dedicated to the tutelary goddess of 
the Athenian soil. Minerva thus appeared to stand 
in the vestibule of Attica. The same feeling which 
placed her statue at the gate of the citadel of Athens 
erected her temple here. In the former situation, 
however, as the nearer and more vital of the twa, 
she was the Champion (IIpouayos) of Athens: while 
in the more distant, upon the projecting cliff of 
Sunium, which commands a wider survey, she was 
the (IIpovoa) Providence of the whole country. 


By means of her temple on this promontory her 
protection was stretched, and her power asserted, to 
the extreme limit of the land. By the belief of her 


3 Schol. Aristid. Dind. p. 27. Tpévora 'AOnva éxd0n...é2’ axpac 
xis "Artrinxis, yyouv Tou Lovuviou, 


0 
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presence here, extended to this point from her resi- 
dence in the Acropolis at Athens, Sunium was con- 
nected with Athens; it became, in common language, 
@ promontory not of Attica, but of Athens, Lovwov 
ax pov AOnvor'. 


A little to the north-east of the peninsula on 
which the temple stands is a conical hill: here are 
extensive vestiges of an ancient building: it seems pro- 
bable that they are remains of a temple, most likely 
of that dedicated to Neptune, the Douraparos. (Aris- 
toph. Eq. 558.) 


The peninsular form of this promontory gave it 
great advantages as a military post. Its nearness to 
the mines of Laureium conduced to its prosperity, 
which passed into a proverb”: 


A ~ r , 
Tool dé vov peév eicty ovx eAevOepor 
r) wv oe ~ 
Els auptovy d€ Dovvrecs. 


For many men to-day do quake as slaves, 
Who will to-morrow strut like Suntans. 


It was the principal fortress of this district, and 
a place of much importance while Athens remained 
independent®. When that city ceased to be so, Su- 
nium sunk speedily into decay; so much so, that we 
find ‘Cicero proposing, as a critical question to his 


1 Odyss. 111, 278. Ar. Nub. 400. 

* Anaxand. Athenei. 263. c. 8 Demosth. 238. 19. 

4 Cicer. ad. Attic. vir. 3. in (Sunio), non ut oppido, preposui sed ut 
loco. But see Ernest Ind. éyuor. 
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correspondent Atticus, whether Sunium had not now 
arrived at that state of desertion to require before 
its name in Latin the prefix of a preposition,—which 
was the nigrum theta of a ruined town. Some 
modern traveller, in a spirit of less refined sympathy 
for its former greatness, has daubed in uncial letters 
en the shaft of one of the columns of its temple the 
words, ‘‘ Hommage des Siécles présents aux Siécles. 
passés. 1818.” 


It was a distance of sixty stadia from Anaphlys- 
tus on the western to Thoricus on the eastern shore 
of the promontory; and Sunium at its extremity is 
nearly at the same distance of sixty stadia from 
each of them. Thus these three towns stood at the 
three angles of an equilateral triangle. We now 
pass along the eastern shore towards Thoricos, now 
Thericéd. The hills are scattered over with juniper- 
bushes. The ground which we tread is strewed with 
rusty heaps of scoria from the silver ‘ore which 
ence enriched the soil. The silver-source of these 
mines, which was once the treasury of the land, is 
now dried up. On our left is a hill called Scort, 
so named from these heaps of scoria with which it 
is covered. Here the shafts which have been sunk 


5 And lead also, Aristot. Gicon. 11. IvOoxAns AOnuatos AOnvaios 
auveBobXeve Tov poAvPBsov Tdv éx Tov TYPIQN wapadauBavew, where 
Boeck (Diss. de Laurio Econ. Ath. 11. p. 429. English Translation) pro- 
poses to read AAYPIQN: but probably APIYPIQN is nearer the true 
reading. Xenoph. Vect. tv. 4. says of the same mines: mds dpurjoecay dy 
éwi rad wéradra; dréyet yap tov APYYPIQN 3j éyyirata wodkis Mé- 
yapa, &c. 

02 
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for working the ore are visible, from which the ‘name 
of this country is derived. These strewn heaps of 
scoria are a fit emblem of the country itself on which 
they lie. What with the smelting which it has en- 
dured from war, famine, oppression, and pillage by 
its successive masters, Goths, Greeks, Spaniards, Ve- 
netians, and Turks, it has hardly a thin vein of its 
ancient ore left. 


The view of the ancient Theatre at Thoricus af- 
fords an agreeable relief to the dismal dreariess of 
this district. It is a vestige, one of the few which 
remain, of the pleasures which an Attic village en- 
joyed in the cheerful seasons of the year. The agree- 
able landscape which has remained to us of an ancient 
*Italian audience collected on the sloping sides of a 
rural theatre, might have been supplied with a Greek 
counterpart here. The mimicry of the village Diony- 
sia® which Aristophanes exhibited in his Acharnians, 
was doubtless a frequent reality in this place. Here 
also we are reminded of the scene which ‘Virgil 
has sketched from the antique life of the Attic 


peasantry : 


1 Aadpa in ancient Greek is a street or lane; Aavpeiov a place 
formed of such lanes; i.e. a mine of shafts, cut as it were into streets 
like a catacomb. Hence in the modern language of Greece, Aatpa: (pro- 

nounced lévrai) are applied to monasteries, and are ‘“‘monachorum celle 
| que cum sejuncte sint, vias et angiportus quodammodo formant.’”’ Du- 
Cange. Gloss. in v. Compare Welcker, Trilog, p. 212, who refers XAa- 
Bvp.v8os to the same root: to which opinion the modern pronunciation of 
the word (lévrinthos) would seem naturally to lead. 

2 Juvenal, 111. 178. 8 Cp. Ruhnkeniana, p. 38. 

* Virg. Georg. 11. 381. 
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Veteres ineunt proscenia ludi, 
Preemiaque ingeniis pagos et compita circum 
Theseid@ posuere, atque inter pocula leti 
Mollibus in pratis unctos saluere per utres... 


The ancient Games are ushered on the stage, 

And in Cross-ways and Towns the Attic swains 

Strive for the scenic prize, and cheer'd with wine, 

Leap mid the swolln smear'd skins on meadows green... 


a scene which, no doubt, has often enlivened with 
mirth and laughter the now void and silent sides of 
this hollow theatre’. 


A theatre was an appropriate edifice at Thoricus, 
for it was in the port of this place that Dionysus, 
the deity of the Athenian drama, first landed in 
Attica. 


The outline of this theatre is not of a semi-circu- 
lar form; it is of an irregular curve, nearly resembling 
the fourth of an ellipse; the longer axis commencing 
with the stage, and the seats beginning from the 
lesser axis, and running, in tiers rising above each 
other, concentrically with the curve. They faced 
the south. The curved outline of the xotdov of the 
theatre formed part of the town-wall: this irregular 
form was perhaps adopted, as more defensible than 
any other. 


5 Schol. Arist. Plut. 1130. év uécw rot Oedrpov éribevto doxods 
awepvonuevous, &c. Ruhnk. Tim. v. doxwr:afw. This theatre bears 
a strong resemblance to the representation of the theatre on a fictile 
vase found at Aulis, described by Millin. Vases Antiques, 11. 55, 56. 
and Stuart, Athens, 11. p. 86. 
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In the wall near the theatre is an old postern, 
surmounted by a pointed arch formed in approaching 
horizontal courses, in the same manner as the arches 
in the galleries at Tiryns. We trace the walls of 
the Acropolis stretching for a considerable extent over 
two rugged hills, which rise to the north-east of the 
theatre. The style and massiveness of this postern, 
wd of these walls, afford clear evidence of the great 
antiquity and local importance of Thoricus. 


The harbour of Thoricus, now Porto Mandni, lies 
on the south side of the citadel. It has the repu- 
tation of being an excellent place of refuge, both in 
a northerly and southerly gale: it is a semi-circular 
bay, half a league in breadth, from north to south: 
its anchorage is completely sheltered by the long 
island of Macri, the ancient Helena, which was well 
described as 


Ppovpa wap QKTHY TEeTaMEvn, VHCOV AEryw* 
, 4 t] ~ 
‘EXevn to Notrov ev Bporois KexAnoeTau'. 


Stretch'd as a rampart by the shore, an isle, 
Which shall henceforth the name of Helen bear. 


Thore is one great defect here, as in this district 
generally, the scarcity of fresh water. 


Thoricus was principally remarkable, in early Athe- 
ninn history, as the residence of Cephalus. He died 
hore, and, as it seoms, while in the prime of life; 


! Eur. Helen. 1689. 
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for Aurora was said to have carried him off from the 
shores of Attica to dwell with the Gods. Thoricus be- 
came famous as the place from which that Athenian 
hero was removed to a heavenly climate: and with 
the name of Thoricus was probably associated, in 
an Athenian’s mind, the idea of such an Elysian 
translation’. 


A migration of this character was the lot of Aédi- 
pus at Colonus®. Its description by Sophocles may 
derive some light from this the Elysian character of 
Thoricus. (&dipus is there represented as standing 
on the brink of another world. He has reached the 
brazen threshold, and the rugged descent which is 
to lead him to it. Near him stands registered the 
solemn compact which Theseus made with Peirithous, 
when they took together the same journey on which 
CEdipus is going alone. There is a marble tomb 


$ Eur. Hippol. 455. 


avijpwacey 
i KadXdipeyyns Kédadoy eis Oeois “Ews, 
Epwros obiven, o.. 


from Thoricus, Apollodor. 11. 4.7. See the representation on the vase 
in Millin. Gal. Myth. 1. p. 23. 


3 (Ed. Col. 1590. 





érei 8 aixro tov Karappaxtny dédov, 

XaArKois Babposor yHev éppiLwpévoy, 

éorn xedevOwy év worvoxlorwy pia, 

xoiXou wéXas KpaTnpos, ov Ta Onaéws 
IleplOovu te xeirat wior’ dei EvyOypara: 

dd’ ob pécos otras, Tov Te Gopixlouv wérpou, 
xol\ns +’ dxépdov, xawo Natvou rddou, 
KkabeZer’... 
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at the entrance. All these objects are in character 
with the place as leading to another state of ex- 
istence; and their relation to that state is easily 
perceived. And may it not be suggested that the 
idea to which I have just alluded, of an Elysian 
migration, associated with Thoricus from the story of 
Cephalus its prince, may serve to explain the obscure 
relation of the Gopixtos wetpos, Thorician Stone, which 
Sophocles next introduces into the same scene’? 


' The interpretation adopted by Kruse, (Hellas, 11. 1. p. 252.) where 
he supposes the Oopixios wérpos of Sophocles to be a promontory at 
Thoricus, had been properly guarded against, even on grammatical 
grounds, by the remark of Elmsley, 1. c. ‘Male nonnulli rupem, quasi 
Oopixias wérpas scripserit poeta.’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Zé 8 audi ceuvas, Ipeyevera, xrAipaxas 
Bpavpwrias Set ryode KAndouyeiv Beas. 


Eur. Iph. T. 1462. 


Leavine this morning the hut in which we were 
lodged at Thoricus, we enter a glen between Mount 
Kordra on the right and Mount Tibéri on the left. 
The country becomes more cheerful as we approach 
the village of Keratié. Heaps of scoria still occur 
near the road-side: a peasant who accompanies us 
calls it by its ancient name, (cxwpia). 


These heaps suggest the meaning of the title of 
a lost comedy by Antiphanes*,- which was inscribed 
Bopixio, 7 StopyT Tw. I conceive that the Thoricians 
were satirized in that play, as guilty of unfair deal- 
ing, by *piercing through from their own into their 
neighbours’ shafts in working their mines for the 
ore, of which the scoria is now visible near their own 
village. 


* Athengi, p. 689. e. where Schweighaxuser interprets the expression 
as if it signified rocyxwovyor, or fossores murorum. 


3 3 9 ~ ’ ra d Ld a 
EWKATATEMVOVTES TwY pEeTpWY évTOs, and cuYTpHoayTes els Ta 


rwy wAnatoy. Demosth. c. Panten. p. 977. 7. 
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We leave a hamlet on the left called Metropisi : 
it lies at the south-east foot of Mount Panf. The 
Tlavetov or grotto of Pan, from which this mountain 
derives its name, is about half an hour to the west 
of Keratia. It contains no ancient remains of in- 
terest. Keratié is about six miles to the north-west 
of Thoricus. 


This village is prettily situated among vineyards. 
After our lonely journey, the sight of a group of cot- 
tages ranged among trees is a very pleasing object. 
Besides this, there is an appearance of greater com- 
fort and security in this village of Keratié than we- 
have seen for a long time. There are flocks feeding 
at liberty in the open fields, under the sides of the 
hills: and there is no apparent alarm of the military 
robbers who now infest the other parts of Attica. 
The women of the village are neatly dressed: the 
population is Albanian. 


There is a church at Keratid dedicated to S. 
Demetrius. Cased in its walls I find a large fragment 
of carved stone, with the following metrical inscrip- 
tion, in very ancient characters: 


MO!l @ANOS 4S AIMI 
AMA MVOI: NZS 


This is an epitaph: by which the monument simply 
records, speaking in the first person, the name of a 
woman, whose tomb it is, and the malady of which 
she died. The fracture of the marble hides from us 
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the last particular: but it may be conjectured, from 
the above vestiges of the word which remain on the 
monument, that the malady was a pestilence, Nomuos ; 
perhaps even,—to judge from the characters of the 
inscription, which seem to be nearly contemporary with 
that event—that it was the same epidemic which 
made such havoc at Athens at the commencement 
of the Peloponnesian War. 


Hence we may represent the epitaph in an Iambic 
verse in this form, 


Aor mp Oavovons eit onua Mupivys’. 


After passing through the plain of Keratiaé 
and bearing to the right, we enter a picturesque 
glade overhung with pines; its sides are furrowed by 
torrents, and indented with clefts and grottoes. 
This glen runs in an easterly direction toward the 
sea. On its north side is Merdnda, and south 


1 Compare the epitaph, 
yipa Savovcayv tados éxee Pirokévny, 
copied by Mr Hughes at Athens, inserted in Welcker’s Sylloge Epigr. 
p. 23. 
I take this opportunity of quoting another inscription of a very early 
date, and similar to that in the text. I copied it at Athens from two sepa- 
rate fragments of stone, found not far from each other. 


EMA! OPAIPOS TORE 
CORKEN S$TESIOHONOAN 
OGSKA 7 


Which, with the supplementary additions from conjecture, may be thus 
exhibited in en elegiac distich : 

onua pou waidds rode MWevbeciraos eOnxey 

Sryciov, Sv Odvatos Sakpvdes Karéxet, 
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of 'Merdnda another spot called Malizé; east of 
Malizé is Kourdgni, which is a rocky peninsular pro- 
montory on the south-east of Port Raphté, which 
was the harbour of the ancient Prasie. From Me- 
ronda there is a chain of hills stretching westward, 
and at last, intersecting the chain of Hymettus: of 
these hills the most remarkable is that which is 
called, from its peculiar form, Strongile (ZrpoyyvAn). 
North of it is the plain of Marcdépoulo. On Kourigni 
we are told that there are ruins of ancient date: near 
the western side of this harbour of Prasiz rises Mount 
Maleventi; on its north-west extremity is Mount 
Trivala, on which is a small chapel of S. Nicolas; 
on the northern brink is Mount Peraté (Ileparn), 
under which stands a church of S. Spyridhon. 


The western branch still bears the name of 
Pras4, which leaves no doubt, together with other 
proofs, that its site is identical with that of the 
ancient Prasize, and that the ancient fragments which 
are still visible on the north-west shore of the bay, 
are vestiges of that city. From the ancient pier, 
which is now washed by the sea, sacred processions 
once embarked on their voyage to Delos. 


The harbour is an excellent one, both from its 
size and depth: it is the best on the eastern coast 


1 Perhaps Mapwyeu. Bekk. Anec. 279. 32. “réwos ‘Artixis, S7rov 
ra péradX\a. Demosth. 967. 17. There must be some error in Fourmont’s 
assignment of his Myrrhinusian inscription to Meronda: (Boeck C. I. 1. 
p. 138.) Myrrhinus stood much further to the north than Meronda. Strabo 
399. a. places if between Brauron and Probalinthus. 
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of Attica. Its entrance is rather more than a mile in 
breadth; in the centre of the entrance is the rocky 
islet on which stands the marble statue, from the 
attitude of which the port derives its present name. 
The statue is a mile from the central point of the 
shore of the harbour. 


We enter the church dedicated to S. Nicolas on 
the beach of Porto Raphté. It is now nearly filled 
with Padavidia, or acorns of the quercus zgilops, 
which grows here in abundance. In the harbour 
lies a vessel which has just arrived from the island 
of Ceos (Zia), which will carry these acorns to Con- 
stantinople, to be used as a mordant for dyeing black. 
The vessel is freighted with barley («p:@apc), which 
it exchanges for this commodity. 


It is an hour’s walk from Prasiz to Brauron: 
we pass some ruins on our way thither, which are 
those of the ancient Steiria. 


Here the country is of a very pleasing character. 
A little before arriving at Bradna (a name derived 
from Brauron) we cross a picturesque hill fringed 
with wood, beneath which runs a pretty stream, pro- 
bably the Erasinus. It is edged with a line of white 
poplars. Beneath them, by the side of the stream, 
is a garden of fruit and vegetables—which is a rare 
sight in this country. To our left is a grey square 
tower on a hill. The landscape is softened by the 
quiet light of the evening, which is now coming on. 
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Iphigenia, the daughter of Agamemnon, was brought 
here, as the ‘legend related, from the gloomy regions 
of the Taurica Chersonesus, and placed as a priestess 
of Diana's temple in this cheerful valley, where she 
was said to have lived and died; and where her sup- 
posed tomb was shown in afterages. This scene is 
worthy the pencil of Claude. 


In a little more than an hour from * Bradna, we 
reach Marcdpoulo, a village on the south-west; and 
here we spend the night. Our lodging is an AI- 
banian cottage. The family consists of the mistress 
of the house and her two sons, who have now with 
them some visitors from the village. As we approach 
the doorway they are going to sit down to their 
supper, and they invite us to enter. In a few 
minutes the members of the family have taken their 
seats on the clay-floor round a low round table, on 
which is a large bowl of gurgouti, or porridge, to 
which each guest helps himself by dipping his bread 
into the bowl. The mistress of the house pours out 
the wine, and hands it to the guests, who acknow- 
ledge the attention by complimentary speeches, to 


1 Eurip. Iph. T. 1461. 

3 From Braéna a village is visible, lying at about two miles distance 
to the north, another almost double the distance, in nearly the same 
direction. They are called Béla and Spata. Their names suggest the 
conjecture that they may have succeeded to the Attic demi Kephala, 
and Prospalta. Further north, and near to Marathon, were the demi of 
Plotheis and Semachide (Boeck. Insc. 1. p. 122). At Kephale was a 
Temple of Venus; for Kedadaiow is to be written instead of Kepa- 
Aafwouw (i.e. Kepadaiow) in Iseus. p. 24. Bekker. 
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herself and family, in the same spirit and character 
as Minerva does in the Odyssey to Nestor and his 
son, on a similar occasion. 


When supper is over, the youngest son, who is 
a boy about twelve years old, rises and turns his 
face to the wall of the cottage and towards a sacred 
picture hanging upon it: he then takes off his red 
scull-cap, and standing before the picture, begins to 
repeat some prayers in Greek, which he follows by 
the recital of the Creed, and concludes with frequent 
repetitions of Kupse eddyoov. These are the vespers 
of an Albanian cottage. They then retire to rest. 


The youth who here conducted the devotions of 
the family, on our visiting with him a church in his 
own village, and when one of the party was proceed- 
ing from the nave of the church to enter into the 
chancel, or dyiov Byua, deterred him from so doing 
by warning him that it was a hallowed place, 


..€k THIS edpas 


geen, Exes yap ywpov ovy aryvov wate... 


and that those alone who were ministers of the 
church might enter there. 


The character of the Albanian peasantry is of 
@ more serious and pensive cast than that of the 
other inhabitants of Greece: perhaps this incident 
may be taken as an illustration of this: for I have 
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not met with any instance of the feeling which was 
here expressed, in any of the Greek villages. It was 
observed to me by a well-educated Greek— and the 
observation is generally just——that the character of 
the Albanian population bears the same relation to 
the Greek in modern times, which that of the Dorian 
race did formerly to the Ionic. 


I should not here omit, what I afterwards learnt, 
that our young Albanian guide had already himeelf 
attained to some dignity in the church, for whose 
honour he was zealous; there too, as well as in his 
own cottage, he performs a ministerial duty. He 
is there an Anagndstes. 


The elder brother of this boy is a youth of 
sixteen. He has just been married. His bride is 
now staying in the village of Lopes, which is near. 
She is said to be very beautiful: the expression by 
which they describe to us her beauty, is remarkable. 
‘Yes, he is married,” say they, “and his wife is so 
lovely a person, that you would take her picture.” 
Elva: vmavdpevuevos, cal 4 viudy tov elvat tecov 
evnopon, va TH ¥ pawns. It is an expression 
which could not have been suggested by the rude 
lineaments or colouring of the modern paintings of 
this country. It has probably remained in the lan- 
guage from the deep-felt influence of ancient art. 


Marcépoulo is situated near the central point of 
that district of Attica which still retains its ancient 
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name of “ Mesogea,” or ‘“ Midland.” Whether one 
of the 174 'demi or boroughs, which once peopled 
the soil of Attica, stood on its site, cannot now be 
determined from any vestiges on the spot. It ap- 
pears however to have served as the central point 
of resort to one of the 360 clans (-yéevy)* into which 
the 12 curie (dparpia), or whole free population of 
Attica, were divided. This fact I infer from the fol- 
lowing inscription, which I copy here at Marcopoulo. 


1 Cleisthenes, to whom the demi owed their existence, (Herod. v. 66— 
69.) in order to ingratiate himself with the popular party, incorporated 
in his new tribes both foreigners and those resident aliens who had been 
excluded from the old tribes by his predecessor. So I would propose 
to understand a difficult passage in Aristot. Politic. 111. 2, KAcsoOenrjs 
peta Thy Tey Tupdyvwy éxBorAnv wodrdols éEhurXérevce Eévovs Kal 
A®YAOYS peroixovs, and not AOYAOYS weroixous, as the text now 
stands, without any meaning in all the editions. In Plutarch (P. mil. 1.) 
the words ciuguAa and dduAc are contrasted in the same way as I con- 
ceive muAeTrévw and ddvdous to be here. 

2 Of these two co-ordinate divisions, that into duAai and éjmor was 
of a political, that into @parpfa: and yévn of a religious and domestic 
character. Cp. Meier de Gentilitate Attica, p. 10 and 14, 
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E"IAMEINQN AMEINIOY EIFEN EPEIAH TI- 
NEZ ENANTIA TQ! OPKO!I ON QMOZAN KAI TEI 
APAI HN EIKAAEYE EPHPAZATO AIATEA 
OY=I PPATTONTEZ KAI AEFONTEZ KATA E 
IKAAEQN EP! GAAGEI TQN KOINQN TQN 
EIKAAEQN Ad QN TA IEPA TOIZ OEOIZ O 
YOYZIN EIKAAEEZ KAI TOIZ AIKAZOMEN- 
OIZ EIKAAEYZIN ZYNAIKOYZIN YE 
NANTIA TOIZ EIKAAEYZIN KAI MEMAP 
TYPHKAZIN EF! TOY AIKAZTHPIOY E 

Nt @AACE! TOY KOINOY TON EIKAAEQN 
WEYAEIZ MAPTYPIAZ EAEZOAI TPEIZ 
ANAPAZ HAH E= EIKAAEQN OF TINEZ 
ZYNATQNIOVNTAI TQ! EPEZKHMMEN- 

QI TAIZ MAPTYPIAIZ NOAYEENQ! OND 

= AN. AIKHN AIAQEIN O1 TA YEYAH MAPT 
YPOYNTES EMAINEZAI AE NOAYSENON 
AIOANPOY KAI ZTEOANQZAI XPYEQI ZT 
EOANQ! OTI AIKAIOS EZTI PEP! TA KOI- 
NA TA EIKAAEQON KAI EPEZKHYATO TOIZ 
MAPTYZIN ANAFPAYAI AE TO YHOIE 

MA TOYE APXONTAZ TOYZ E*HTHEIOY AP 
XONTOZ EIZ ZETHAHN AIOINHN KAI ZTHE 
AL EN TQI 1EPQ1 TOY ANOAAQNOE TOY NA 
PNHZZIOY' 


1 This inscription admits of much more copious illustration than 
is appropriate in this place. ‘The Bixadeis v. 5. are probably connected 
with the zpiaxddes, into which the @parpia and yévy were divided 
(cf. Hesych. v. cptaxds and drpidcacro., and Meier. 1. ¢. p. 21). On 
the similarity and confusion of @ and  (v. 4.) see Bast, Comment. Pal, 
p. 709. The judicial words cuvéixetv and éwioxmyus are illustrated, the 
former, in a restricted sense, by Elmsl. Eur, Med. 155; the latter, by 
Bentley on Phalaris, p.267. ‘These religious corporations, of which the 
Eikadensian was one, are noticed incidentally in Theophrast. Chat. x1. 5. 
Cp. Meier. p. 34. The ényriows dpxwy (v. 22.) was superintendent 

of 
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Epameinon, the Son of Ametnias, made this motion: Since 
certain individuals continue to act and speak against the Etka- 
denses at variance with their oath, and with the tmprecation 
which Etkadeus uttered, to the detriment of the common pro- 
perty of the Etkadenses, from whitch property the Eikadenses 
offer their sacrifices to the Gods, and since they abet tndict- 
ments against the Etkadenses, and have given evidence falsely 
en the Court, to the detriment of the Corporation of the Etka- 
denses; (that it be decreed) to elect three individuals forth- 
with, from the Etkadenses, to co-operate with Polyxenus, who has 
tmpeached this evidence of perjury, in order that the false wit- 
nesses may be brought to puntshment ; and to eulogize Polyxenus, 
the Son of Diodorus, for his probity with respect to the Cor- 
poration of the Etkadenses, and because he brought an action of 
perjury against the witnesses; and that the magistrates of the 
Office of Information should inscribe this decree on a marble 
stab, and erect it tn the Temple of the Parnessian Apollo. 


of the é@nyrjoecs, which were properly suits against the harbourers of out- 
laws. Suidas v. éprjynots. Wachsmuth. 11. 294. In v. 25. we have the de- 
cision of the question concerning the orthography of Tapyijoctos, which 
is canvassed by Elmsl. Acharn. 348. 

I take this opportunity of quoting from another inscription, which 
I copied at Athens, another illustration of the text of this same play. 
In this inscription, which consists of about fifty Athenian names, occur 
the words 


AAKPATEIAHE TQIETPATOY IKAPIEY2 


proving, against the more recent English editor, that Bentley was right 
in substituting the first word for the unmetrical form of it which is found 
in all the editions of the Acharnians v. 220. Since this was written, the 
inscription has been printed at full length, by M. Pittakys, Athénes, 
p. 145. 


v3 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


AY x a 
wapdaxov TO yupiov. 


ARISTOPH. Pac. 1148. 


Dec. 30. 


Marcopouto is six hours, or about twenty miles, 
from Athens. The showery season has now set in, 
and our ride is accompanied by violent and incessant 
rain. The road lies along a shrubby plain; it leaves 
the path to Brauron, and a village called Hierdka, 
on the right; passes between two villages, Kokla and 
Lépesa; the latter being on the left. In a church 
at this point is a sepulchral bas-relief, inscribed with 
the name APTIMAS. There are vestiges here 
of an ancient village. The name of the hamlet on 
the right suggests that it may have been the site of 
the borough called * Kykala. 


At a distance of three miles further, and eight 
from Marcopoulo, we leave to the right the villages 
of Kangiaé and Leontaéri. The latter, no doubt, 
derives its name from the colossal lion, or Aceovrapi, 
of white marble, which lies here near the road, 
by the Church of S. Nicolas. This was perhaps a 


' Hesych. Kvwadta: dijpos Alavridos pudjs. 
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trophy to commemorate a victory; for which pur- 
pose the statue of a lion was often employed. The 
peasants look on this huge figure with a feeling of 
awe, which thus expresses itself in the mouth of a 
countryman, who informs us that ro meyado Onpro 
Exes tv wAreav Tov emavw eis ta Povva, The 
monster has a den on the mountains, pointing to the 
heights of Hymettus, from which he descends to hunt 
his prey in the plains beneath. 


The whole of this district, to judge from the 
remains of ancient buildings which occur here, was 
very thickly peopled. The Mesogeea, being one of 
the most fertile parts of Attica, was likely to have 
a dense population’. 


At an hour and a half from Kangia is seen a 
tower on a hill, near the village of Krabéta: whence 
a road converges toward that we are now treading, 
(which probably coincides with the old Steirian road*), 
and falls into it at a point called, from that circum- 
stance, the Cross, (stavpo). Here we find a Turkish 
guard stationed, for the purpose of protecting the 
peasants who are coming from their villages to the 
Athenian market; for this is the market-day at 
Athens. We now turn to the left, and approach 
Athens by the same way as we first entered it. 


* Strabo. 399. c. rods év TH pecoyaia Sipous ras Atrixis paxpdy 
elwety dca Td wA7808. 


8 Treipiaxy odds. (Plato) Hipparch. 229. a. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


mahasov eis tyvos peréertay. 
FEscu. Suppl. 533. 


We turn aside 
To trace the footsteps left by ancient Time. 


JAN. 7. 


I watk to-day from Athens in a north-easterly 
direction towards Mount Pentelicus. ‘All the villages 
among which I pass have suffered from the depre- 
dations committed upon them by the soldiers of the 
Greek chief, Captain Vassos: most of them are de- 
serted. 


. My route lies through the plain of Athens, and 
extends as far as Cephissid, the pleasant village which 
Herodes Atticus chose for the place of his symmer- 
retreat.. It is about nine miles to the north-east 
of Athens. A. fountam of transparent water, and 
groups of shady trees which charmed the repose | of 
the wealthy and munificent philosopher, still. remain 
here. It retains also its ancient name. Cephissié 
was the demus of Menander. 


At Cephissid is a grotto, dedicated to the Moirai 
or Fates, to which the female peasants resort, to 
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Jearn thence their future destiny, or, as they express 
it, in order to behold their own Moira. 


"Zrov “Odumutrov, ‘orov KodAvpBov, 

‘oTd Tpla axkpa T ovpavou 

dtrov at Moipa trav Moipwr, 

> ¢ \ ~ A 

W yOoELa fLou Moitpa 

as édOn Twpa va ion— 
At the peak'd Olympus height, 
And at Aither's triple crown ; 
Where prophetic Spirits hte, 
Hither, airy, gentle Sprite, 
Come, I prethee, hither down ; 
Come, O come to me! 


is one of the fanciful airs which they sing to evoke 
the spirit on their entrance. It is said, that if a loose 
fragment should happen to fall from the vault of 
the grotto, the Moira is believed to be propitious to 
their prayer. 


In our way to Cephissia a village is visible, which 
is on the road from Athens to Mount Pentelicus. 
It is called Garité: it may correspond with the 
native place of Epicurus, the ancient town of Gar- 
gettus, which was certainly in this neighbourhood’. 


A similarity of name is one of the principal 
clues by which we are now to be guided in detect- 


1 See below, p. 236. Some of the other villages visible in the route 
are Kadoypéct under Lycabettus, on the north-east of it: Brachéni, 
ten minutes to the south-west of Pellicéd: a stream here is called Mic- 
mwupe (qu. Evmupiduc?): Logothéti, ten minutes south of Brachdni. 
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ing an ancient Demus lurking in a modern village. 
Such resemblances are not rare. The names of the 
modern villages in this portion of Attica present 
many interesting reminiscences of their early charac- 
ter and usages. In our return from Cephissid to 
Athens we pass the village of Marousi. Marousi 
preserves in its name a record of the Amarusian 
Artemis: for an ancient inscription which is inserted 
in the wall of a ‘church ten minutes to the west of 
Marousi, informs us that it served to define the 
limits of the sacred precinct (repevos) attached to a 
temple of that goddess. Again, * Pausanias tells us, 
that the tutelary deity of the village of Athmonum 
was the Amarusian Artemis. Hence we infer that 
the Athmonian Demus stood on a site near the 
modern village of Marousi. The vineyards (aymeAa) 
which we cross in our way westward perhaps belong 
to that borough. They suggest an appropriate re- 
cord of the Athmonian hero of the * Aristophanic 


1 The church is about two hundred yards south of the village of 
Pellicd. There are three other small churches near it. 


HOPOS:APTE 
MIAO S$: TEME 
NOS: AMAPVYV 
SIAS 


or, "Opos Apté- 
dos §6-TéE"e~ 
vous Apapu- 
cias . 


Limit of the sacred precincts of Amarusian Artemis. 


* Pausan. 1. 31, 5. 3 Arist. Pac. 190. 
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comedy, the Peace, who there describes himself as 
Trygzeus, 


T puy actos AOuoveds aumedXoupyos dektos. 
Of Athmonum, a clever Vine-dresser. 


It would appear that the Amarusian Artemis was 
connected with another Artemis, who bore the title 
of Kolsnis. The jeu-d’esprit in the Birds of the 
same Poet, in which this last Artemis is mentioned, 


® ® ® Ww 
ouxete Kodawwis, add axadavOis "Apreus*, 


seems to intimate that the word axadav@is had then 
some connexion with KodAawis. Now, not far from 
Marousi stands the modern village of Kalandra. The 
word Kadavdpa in modern Greek has the same sig- 
nification with the word axadav@is in ancient. It is 
in fact the same word. Hence, if we may take it 
for granted, that the Artemis Colnis was not far 
from Marousi, and that the modern name of Kada vopa 
is a vestige of the identical ancient axadavis, at- 
tached to the same spot, we are furnished with a 
local illustration of the expression in Aristophanes, 
which lends in its turn a support to confirm the 
positions indicated above. 


The title of another Athenian deity survives in 
the modern appellation of a village which lies between 
Marousi and Cephissié. This deity is Hercules. 


4 Av. 871. év ApapivOw 4 Kodawiss of Muppivduaroe KoAratvida 
émovopatover tiv "Apreuy, wowep Teepacets THv Movvuyxiav, Pidiarace 
dé tiv Bpavpwviav. Schol. ad loc. 
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1Plato bequeathed to his son Adeimantus a farm 
which he possessed in this neighbourhood. It lay 
between these two villages. He describes it in his 
will as adjacent to the road running to Cephissia, 
on the north, and reaching on the south to the 
Heracleium, or Temple of Hercules, which apper- 
tained to the borough of Hephestia. I have no 
doubt that the name of this very temple is still 
surviving in that of a village which we pass to-day 
in our way between Marousi and Cephissid,—namely, 
the village of Harakli (ApakAet). 


A little to the south-west of Harakli is the vil- 
lage of Chalcomatades (xaAxwuaraces). In the pre- 
sent language of Attica this term has a peculiar 
meaning, which is here to be noticed. It is a noun 
substantive plural, and means ‘The Workers in brass. 
Connected, in ancient times, with the demus of He- 
phestia, were the three contiguous demi, which bore 
in their names the evidence of their near relation 
to the metal-working Hephestus. These were the 
Evavpica, Aadadida, AiPadrica*®. I think that 


1 See his will in Diog. Laert. v. Plut. 111. 30. Cp. Bentley, Epist. 
Socr. p. 407. (ed. 1777.) 

2 Welcker. Trilog. p. 293. Von dem alten verbande der Ergadeis 
scheint noch die Phyle Akamantis, gleichsam ein ‘Axpowos rastloser 
Arbeiter, worin der Demos Hephestiade mit einem Tempel des He- 
phestos, so wie in dessen Naehe der Demos Ev’wupida:, und dann die 
beyden andern Demen Aacdadidat und Al@adida: Ueberreste zu seyn. 
He would probably connect the AOmoveis (at Marousi) as AlOuovets with 
the same class. The Aa:dadidat were subsequently removed into the 
Cecropid Tribe. In Bekker, Anecd. p. 240, for AAAAMATAI: djmos 
Kexporridos should be written AAIAAAIAAI. 
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the village of Chalcomatades preserves still, in its 
name, the indication of a similar connexion with 
the same deity. Their functions are similar to his: 
his festival, the yadxetu, was connected with them 
by name: and his temple has been above shewn to 
have stood near the site on which the village of 
Chalcomatédes now stands. 


Not far also from this spot was, I believe, the 
site of one of the most celebrated objects in the 
ancient topography of Attica, the Temple of Pallas of 
Pallene. Pallene was in a direct line from Marathon 
to Athens. At Pallene, the sons ‘of Peisistratus, 
marching from Marathon, were met by and repulsed 
the Alcmzeonids; at Pallene, they were themselves, 
on another ‘occasion, repulsed by the popular party. 
Pallene was also, I conceive, on the road by which 
an invader would come to Athens over the northern 
passes of Mount Parnes. For, in the popular fable, 
the body of the Argive Eurystheus® was buried at 
Pallene, in order that it might ward off an Argive 
invasion from that quarter. Hence it would not be 


8 Herod. 1. 62. 

* Andocid. Myst. p. 14. vixioavres robs rupdvvouvs éwi TadAnviw 
(Cp. Sluiter Lect. Andoc. pp. 9 and 53, and for the history, Herod. v. 64.) 
Elms. Heracl. 849, proposes to read Ila\Anvw, thinking that the name 
of the demus was Ifd\\nvov; but it was really Pallene. Antig. Caryst. 
c. 12. 

5 Eur. Heraclid. 1030. See a similar fable with respect to the body 
of Orestes, Herod. 1. 68. Pausan. 111. 3.7; and of Hesiod, viii. 54; 
ef Aristid. 111. p. 284. Canter. who says that these troy@ovious pida- 
kas ty ‘ENAnvwv pierPat thy xwpav ob xetpoy 4 Tov év Kodwves 


xeiuevov Oidiaouv. Cad. Col. 576. 621. 
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far from Acharnze: and thus the expression put into 
the mouth of the Acharnians issuing from Acharnz’, 


addd det Cyreiv tov avdpa kal Brerev Baddx- 


vace, 


would be very natural and appropriate. 


This word was sometimes written ?Pellene, from 
which form the temple would be called [eAAquxov. 
Perhaps a record of it is still preserved in the name 
of the modern village of Pelliko*, which is ten minutes 
to the east of Marousi, and not far from the site 
of Hepheestia. 


There is an additional reason which confirms me 
in this supposition, that Pallene was either at or 


1 Acharn. 222. 

2 Inscript. ap. Boeck. p. 135. In Diog. Laert. Theophr. v. 57. 
TIEAANEY® is an error of the text for TEAAHNEY. Cp. Valcken. 
Theoc. Adoniaz. p. 189. ed. Heindorf. 

3 Pallene was near Gargettus; for Eurystheus, who was buried at Pal- 
lene (Eur. Heraclid. 1030), is said to be interred near Gargettus (Strabo, 
377. Hesych. v. Tapynrrdés). Hence is explained the story of Plutarch, 
Vit. Thes. c. 13, that the Pallenians would not intermarry with the Agnu- 
sians, because of an act of Agnusian treachery committed at Gargettus; 
that is, near their own village of Pallene. See Bentley, Phalaris, p. 145. 
The same story would lead us to suppose that Agnus was near to 
Pallene, and Agnus was not far from Athens (Alciphro, Ep. xxx1x.) 
On the whole, therefore, I would place Gargettus beneath the northern 
extremity of Hymettus, not far from the cross road called Staurdéd. This 
would exactly tally with the narrative, that when Pallas marched on 
Athens by the direct road from Sphettus, his sons were sent by him 
with a secret detachment of armed men to lie in ambush at Gargettus, 
(Plutarch. Thes. 13.) in order to take Theseus in the rear when he had 
marched southward from Athens towards Sphettus, to encounter their 
father. 
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adjacent to this place. I infer, that Pallene was near 
the demus of Hephzstia, from the following circum- 
stance. On the birth of the Athenian king, Erictho- 
nius, Pallas is said‘ to have brought in the air the 
mountain of Lycabettus from Pallene, and to have 
dropped it where it now lies, a little to the north- 
east of Athens, as a bulwark to the Acropolis. The 
explanation to be given to this legend seems to be 
this. Pallas came from Pallene, her own demus: 
she comes on the occasion of the birth of Erictho- 
nius: now Ericthonius was, according to some tradi- 
tions, the son of Pallas by Hepheestus. If, therefore, 
Pallene be near Hepheestia, where I suppose it to have 
been, Pallas will then come, with her natal gift, from 
the two demi of the two ‘parents; from the demus 
of Hephzestus, as well as from her own. Her coming, 
and from that place, and on that special occasion,— 
the birth of Ericthonius,—would be rendered more 
appropriate by that particular circumstance of their 
proximity. . 


This conjecture may be further confirmed. There 
was a Corporation® of Parasiti attached to the He- 
racleium, or Temple of Hercules, which stood at 


” 


* Antig. Caryst. c. 12, See Miiller, Brief nach Athen. p. 19. Leake’s 
Memoir, p. 35. 

5 On the connexion of Pallas with Hephestus, see, Plat. Critia, 
109. c. Cic. N. D. 111. 22, 23. where the Apollo Patrous of Athens is 
spoken of as their son. 

6 In Atheneus, 234. f. Two of the three Parasiti there mentioned 
are Gargettians, which confirms the opinion above stated, p. 236, that 
Gargettus was near Pallene, 
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Hepheestia. The archives of this Corporation were 
preserved in the Temple at Pallene. This fact seems 
to imply a contiguity of these two Temples. 


On the whole, the reflection which arises from 
the result of this investigation is deeply interesting. 
In accosting any of the villagers whom we may have 
met in our walk this morning—in speaking with one, 
for instance, who is now busily employed in gathering 
his olives from the trees by the way-side, and in 
making enquiries of him concerning these five neigh- 
bouring villages, Marousi, Kalandra, Harakli, Chal- 
comatades, and Pelliké, we have been employing in 
our intercourse with him the names which have grown 
out directly from’ the worship of four pagan deities 
celebrated among these woods and gardens more than 
two thousand years ago. 


re ee 


After returning to Athens, I visit the two white 
knolls which rise from the plain a mile’ to the north- 
west of Athens, and gave their name to the demus 
which stood there— ‘the white Colonus, (apyjra 
KoAwvov?.) In our way we leave the “olive-grove’ 
of Academe‘, Plato’s retirement,” on our left. It is 
still called by the same name as in the time of 
Plato. 


1 Ten stadia. Thuc. viii. 67. 2 Soph. CE. C. 670. 
3 The Academy was six stadia from Dipylum. Cic. de Fin. V. init. 
* Milton. 
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On the two hills of Colonus are two churches. 
That on the northern hill is dedicated to S. Amilian, 
the southern is sacred to the Panagia Eleousa. They 
are both on the sites of ancient buildings, probably 
of temples. A little to the west of this point is a 
chapel of S. Nicolas’. 


What may be the character ascribed to S. Ami- 
lian in the modern Greek hagiographies (or cuvakapia), 
I am not able to say. But Eleousa is, [I am in- 
formed, there represented as a saint of much mildness 
and clemency. This, her name—e)eovca, or ‘the 
merciful,——would import. She is regarded as eupe- 
vys. As such she has with much propriety succeeded 
to the Evmevides of old, who formerly occupied the 
same spot. S. Nicolas, it is well known, corresponds 
to the Poseidon of the ancient Greek religion. With 
these three modern temples in its limits, 

Sya@pos mev tepos mwas 00 eat, Eyer dé vv 

cepvos Ilocedwv, ev & 0 rupopos Peos— 
Ocal of Exovot, Tis Te wat ZKdTov Kopai— 
The place entire is holy: here resides 


Awful Poseidon, here the Fire-bearer, 
Here Goddesses, the race of Earth and Darkness— 


may still, in some measure, be said of Colonus. 


The modern walls of the Athenian city (aup-yor 
mev of moAW aTeyouow,) are distinctly visible from 
5 Also a church at the bottom of another hill, of the ‘Ay:o-’Axly- 


duvot, who are also said to resemble Eumenides in character. 
6 CE. C. 55. 
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this place: so is the site of the Temple of the 
Furies at the base of the Areopagus, with both 
which objects the demus of Colonus is connected 
in the (£dipus at Colonus of Sophocles. An opi- 
nion has been expressed above on some of the 
circumstances relating to the death of Cédipus, as 
treated by Sophocles. At Colonus, the question 
naturally suggests itself, whether we are to fix here 
the last. scene of the life of Gidipus. There may be 
a doubt upon this point, but it appears to me that 
Sophocles does not distinctly place the scene of his 
death here. Yet it is not easy to discover where he 
does place it, if it is not to be at Colonus. 


This ambiguity probably arises from the conflict- 
ing traditions which prevailed at Athens on this point. 
The tomb of QCédipus was shewn to 'Pausanias in 
the city of Athens itself, at the foot of the Areopagus, 
in the precincts of the temple of the Eumenides. 
And this was an appropriate position for the body 
of Cidipus to occupy. For the body was to serve 
as a defence agamst an invasion. Being placed at 
the Areopagus’, it defended the Acropolis of Athens 
in the quarter where it was most exposed to the 
assaults of an invader, namely, on the west. 


1 Pausan. 1. 28. 7. 

2 Compare the passage in Valer. Max. v. 3, which is remarkable 
for its local accuracy : CEdipodis ossa inter ipsum Areopagum et ex- 
celsam Presidis Minerve Arcem honore are decorata quasi sacrosancta 
colis. This connexion of C£dipus with the Areopagus explains the 
allusion in Soph. CE. C. 947. 
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Still there was strong authority in favour of the 
tradition which placed the scene of his death and sepul- 
ture at Colonus. Sophocles, a native of Colonus, would 
naturally be tempted to acquiesce in this belief. 


Thus he was embarrassed by the claims of a 
double obligation. The expedient by which he has 
contrived to satisfy these conflicting demands, and to 
convert the difficulty itself into a source of poetical 
beauty, is well worthy of notice. 


A few scenes before the close of the play he 
 keaves CEdipus alone. Qédipus, without a guide, goes 
forth, about to die. But whither he is going the 
audience are not told. Still, a slight local imtima- 
tion directs their minds to the site of the Areo- 
pagus at Athens. His daughters fetch him some 
clear water from a spring: the site of this spring is 
specified: it is at the *Temple of Demeter Euchloos ; 
and that temple stood on the ascent at the south- 
west angle of the Acropolis at Athens. Thus are 
the minds of the hearers induced, by a gentle sug- 
gestion, to suppose CXdipus in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of that spot. 


The mention of the compact of Peirithous and 
Theseus more remotely, of the broken chasm of steep 


3 V. 1600, where the Scholiast well observes, iepdv wpds TH axpo- 
aéXers and to this temple belongs an inscription found near the spot, 
and still visible there, which records a dedication AHMHTPI KAT 
KOPHI. Boeck. Insc. p. 467. 


Q 
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rock, more nearly—for such was the character of 
the Furies’ Temple at Athens—would confirm them 
in this supposition. Thus did Sophocles endeavour 
to satisfy the popular belief of those who clung to 
the opinion, that the body of Q&dipus lay interred 
in that sacred site. 


Yet was not the poet faithless to his own native 
village. Colonus, and the Temple of the Furies there, 
might still be regarded (and indeed they have been 
so regarded, and on the authority of *Sophocles,) 
as the depositories of the same venerable trust. 
In vain does Antigone conjure Theseus to inform 
her where the body of her father lies. That is a 
secret which cannot be divulged. But when her 
father was seen for the last time by the spectators, 
he was still lingering at Colonus. The impression 
therefore might still remain on their minds that he 
is yet there. No explicit contradiction of the fact 
is given. He may yet be at Colonus. 


Thus was Sophocles involved in an embarrass- 
ment arising from the very conditions of the subject 
which he had chosen; thus has he extricated him- 
self from that embarrassment ; and thus has he im- 
proved the difficulty itself into a source of mysterious 
beauty—a beauty singularly appropriate to the dark 
and awful character of the story which he was hand- 
ling. 


1 Cp. Eur. Pheeniss. 1707, where Ccdipus dies at Colonus. 
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Kal rovpavou y', ws pasty, gotw ev Kady. 
INCERT. Comic. ap. Dio. Chrys. 1. p. 197. 
Yes,—and tt lies beneath a lovely sky. 


On the digean shore a city stands 
Bult nobly; pure the air, and light the soil, 


Athens, the eye of Greece. 
Mitton, P. R. tv. 


ATHENS, Feb. |. 


Diocenes’, when he had been exiled from Sinope, 
migrated into the south of Greece, where he used to 
spend his summers. at Corinth, and his winters at 
Athens. Corinth he preferred during the warmer 
season of the year, as standing upon two seas, and 
ventilated by a double breeze. Corinth also was re- 
freshed by the cool shadows which were flung over it 
by its broad and lofty citadel, the Acrocorinthus. 


But Athens was recommended as a winter-resi- 
dence by other advantages: it was not overhung 
by mountains; it was gently fanned by soft and pure 
airs; it was not subject to be deluged by violent 


2 Dio. Chrys. 1. p- 197. ) . 
Q 2 
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rain; and its dry and ‘light soil speedily absorbed 
the showers which fell. Diogenes in this respect 
imitated, as he was wont to say, the habits of the 
great King of Persia, who moved into Assyria from 
Media, for the winter months. Athens was the Susa 
of Diogenes—his Ecbatana was Corinth. 


Our own experience would lead us to admire the 
wisdom of this choice. We returned yesterday to 
Athens from an excursion to Delphi, having passed 
through Thebes, Plates, Leuctra, Haliartus, Leba- 
deia, and Ambryssus, in our way thither; and through 
Daulis, Chzeroneia, Orchomenus, Lebadeia, Coroneia, 
Thebes, Delium, and so over the river Asopus, and 
the passes of Mount Parnes, on our return. The 
overflowings of the Asopus in the plain of Platzes 
were then covered with ice, as they were at the 
time of the siege of that city described by Thu- 
cydides. On our way back, the cold was excessively 
severe: it was, in a word, one of Hesiod’s Beeotian 
winters. On Mount Parnassus we were detained by 
a snow-storm. The snow was drifting with incessant 
violence as we passed the Triodos, where C&dipus 
encountered his father, in our way to the city of 
Daulis. The hill on which the citadel of Daulis 
stands was covered with a deep snow: the cold was 


1 Dio. Chrys. 1. p, 197. elva: tiv ywpav dpaidv, ws pyre Verba 
movXaxis pire brouéveey td TIINOMENON Sdwp3 where Casaubon 
transposes the last words: but the last but one ought to be, I conceive, 
simply TINOMENON. Xen. CEcon. 17. 12. év yeruave wod\ad data 
ylyverat Aristop. Vesp. 265. dcira: ta xdpwima idwp yevéo Oat. 
Thucyd. vr. 70. vii. 79. 
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too severe to allow a transcript to be made even of a 
few lines of some ancient inscriptions which are found 
in a ruined church on its summit. We _ entered 
Thebes in a snow-storm. It did not abate for several 
days, and confined us at Thebes in a room with no 
window—there was not then a pane of glass in the 
whole of Thebes—for exactly a week. The same 
cause prevented us from pursuing the ordinary and 
shortest route from Thebes, that by the pass of Phyle. 
That passage was completely blocked up by snow. 
We were therefore compelled to follow the long and 
circuitous route over the high and open plain on the 
north of the Asopus, which brought us out on the 
sea-coast a little to the south of the Euripus. 


Thence we followed the shore southward, passing 
by Delium, and crossing the Asopus, which was 
then swollen to a formidable stream; and _ then 
mounting the acclivities of Mount Parnes. Here 
however the snow befriended us. For in passing 
over these heights, at a distance of a few miles to 
the north-east of Deceleia, our party was waylaid 
and attacked by two detachments of a large armed 
troop of the military bandits who at present infest 
and pillage this province. We owed our escape 
from that detention by these persons in their moun- 
tain-haunts—by which other travellers lave suffered, 
for the sake of a ransom on their release—to the 
singular inclemency of the season, which rendered 
their access to these their abodes difficult, and their 
residence in them impossible. 
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After an experience of such continued rigorous 
weather during this excursion, we were much sur- 
prised to hear, on our arrival at Athens, that the 
cold had not been severe in this place; that in the 
plain of Athens scarcely any snow had fallen, and 
that none had remained upon the ground. The 
climate therefore of Attica still may retain the cha- 
racter, which it enjoyed formerly, for this peculiar 
excellence. And we are therefore far from acceding 
to the opinion expressed by one of the speakers in 
the following dialogue, who deplores the degenerate 
state of this lovely and once fortunate country. 


Ul td e “~ 
A. d€orow anacwv, rorv ‘AOnvaiwy rods’ 
\ , v . > 9 » > 
(B. pn Aye avOpwre ovKeTs ciow eExetvor dec- 
woTat.) 
A. ws 09 KaXov cov Paiverat TO vewptov. 
(B. adda pel “EdAyomovtrov Kai Avcavcpov aic- 
xpov.) 
A. kados 0 0 TlapOevwr" kados oo Tletparéus. 
(B. Gre de pera Tar TELYwv aVvTOV Berets 3) 
v 
A. addon oe thy ww Toad eax GAA TONS 5 
(B. eclye pev, dniwOcica 3, ws emi cundopats 
yun, amexeiparo.) 
) A ) e w a 
A. Kat Tovpavov y, ws daciv, eat ev Kado. 
(B. Kai was, of ye AuuwrTovet, Kai vooouGt, 
\ A , » A s , 
kat TO WAEOv avTwY aroAUTAL MEPOS 
e .Y ra >? av “a , 1. 
UTO TWY AEOwY N TwWY ToAEKIWV" 3) 
1 The Author is indebted to the kindness of the Bishop of Lincoln 
for reminding him that the above passage had been thus restored in his 


most felicitous manner by Porson, Tracts by Kidd, p. 230. Gaisford, 
Heph. p. 216. 
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A. Fairest of all, O Athens! Queen of Cities! 
B. Say not so, Sir: for those Athenians of yours are masters 
no longer. 

A. How fair to me thy arsenal appears! 

B. Nay—it is foul, since the time of Lysander, and the 
Hellespont, 

Fair is thy Parthenon; Petreus, fair! 

You see it then still with its walls standing, do you? 

What city boasted e'er such groves as thou ? 

True, boasted; but she has shaven them off now, as a 
woman in mourning does her hair. 

Yes, and she les beneath a lovely sky. 

And how's that, when they sicken and starve, 

And more of them die from the air 

Than from the enemy ? 


a 


wb 


Nor is there at present any exaggeration to be 
found in the “agreeable picture which was drawn 
in its better days of the particular features which 
distinguish the city of Athens from every other in 
Greece :— 


a“ , ~ , ? 7) ~ 
Tov pev avToduev, a7 p TE OUTOS ef aiperos TOU 
a“ ry , ~ e v de > -” ~ 
WoANov, Kat AtmMEvES ToLOUTOL’ ETL Ce auTYS THS AK po- 
, e , A Lo wv v , 
woXews 4 Oeows, Kat TO woTEp avpas evxupt Tpoc- 
~. ~ Q ~ , ~ 
arXov wavTaxov’ Tov ‘yap THs naons Arrixns 
, e ¥ , , 9 
aépos oUTWS EXOVTOS, dptaTos Kat kaBapwratos err 
e ~ ? e , ’ ae i,’ ? ‘ > A 
o THS TOAEWS UTEPEXwWY. ‘yvoins av auTny, ert 
~ , e 3 ~ n~ ’ a ~ ~ 
7H moppwev, ws *reptavyy Te UTEP THs KEpadns 
aEpt... 


2 Compare Xen. Vectigal. c. 1. and Aristoph. Athen. 1x. 372. c. on 
the climate and seasons of Attica. 

3 For wowep aby (i. e. ws INEPAYTHI), which is the reading of 
all the editions, I have here substituted in the text, ws MMEPIAYTH. 
In Aristot. de Mundo dws repiavyrs is, a circumlucent halo; which is 
the sense required here. 
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Of the natural properties of Attica, the air possesses su- 
pertor excellence, as tts ports do likewise; besides this, the 
postition of the Acropolis itself, and the loveliness of tts circum- 
ambient atmosphere, are admirable; for while the atmosphere 
of all Attica has this character, that especially which hangs 
over the citadel is the fairest and most pure, so that you 


might recognize that spot at u distance by the crown of light 
which encircles tt. 


ee tee oe ee 
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OO 


"Ayopa ‘vy A@Oavaiws yaipe. 


ARISTOPH. Acharn. 


Tue Bazar or Market at Athens is a long street, 
which is now the only one there of any importance. 
It has no foot-pavement; there is a gutter in the 
middle, down which, in this wintry weather, the water 
runs in copious torrents. The houses are generally 
patched together with planks and plaster. Looking 
up the street, you command a view of the commo- 
dities with which this Athenian market is now sup- 
plied. Barrels of black caviar, small pocket-looking- 
glasses in red pasteboard cases, onions, tobacco piled 
up in brown heaps, black olives, figs strung together 
upon a rush, rices, pipes with amber mouth-pieces 
and brown clay bowls, rich stuffs, and silver-chased 
pistols, dirks, belts, and embroidered waistcoats, — 
these are the varied objects which a rapid glance 
along this street presents to the spectator. 


The objects which are not to be found here, as 
well as those which are, ought not to be neglected 
in this description. Here there are no books, no 
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lamps, no windows, no carriages, no newspapers, no 
post-office. The letters which arrived here a few 
days since from Napoli, after having been publicly 
cried in the streets, if they were not claimed by 
the parties to whom they were addressed, were com- 
mitted to the flames. | 


Such is the present state of Athens, as far as 
its streets speak of its condition. This city is still 
in the hands of the Turks. All the other conti- 
nental towns of Greece south of Thermopyle are 
independent of Turkey. Strange it is that of all 
the towns of southern Greece, a distinction of this 
nature should have been reserved for Athens ! 


Such however is the case. The Muezzin still 
mounts the scaffold in the bazar here to call the 
Mussulman to prayer at the stated hours; a few 
Turks still doze in the archways of the Acropolis, or 
recline while smoking their pipes, and leaning with 
their backs against the rusty cannon which are plant- 
ed on the battlements of its walls; the Athenian 
peasant, as he drives his laden mule from Hymettus 
through the eastern gate of the town, still flings his 
small bundle of thyme and brushwood, from the load 
which he brings on his mule’s back, as a tribute to 
the Mussulman toll-gatherer, who sits at that en- 
trance of the town; and a few days ago the cannon 
of the Acropolis fired the signal of the conclusion of 
the Turkish Ramazam—the last which will ever be 
celebrated in Athens. 
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Such alterations will probably have occurred with- 
in a few years in the general aspect of things in this 
place, that this description of its appearance at this 
time will then be perhaps considered as a chapter 
taken from the fabulous history of Athens, and its 
condition in a short period be as far removed from 
what it is at present, as from what it was in the 
most ancient times, under the old Cecropian monarchs, 
and at that obscure epoch, when its soil was trodden 
by the feet of the roving Pelasgi. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 





GWe yap avrovs xa opddp’ dvras 'Artikous. 
ARISTOPH. . 


Tue arrival of the new King of Greece, which 
took place at Napoli on the 30th of January, has 
produced much excitement at Athens. The Athe- 
nians propose to send a deputation from Athens to 
Napoli, to welcome their new monarch to Greece. 
But who are the particular individuals to be selected 
as delegates on this embassy, is a question which 
is now frequently asked, and answered in many differ- 
ent ways. Had an embassy been decreed yesterday 
in the Pnyx, to meet Philip of Macedon at Ther- 
mopyle, there could not be more agitation at Athens 
than there is now. 


For the purpose of settling this question, meet- 
ings and counter-meetings have been held by the 
rival factions into which the political society of Athens 
is divided: a fray has just occurred in the market- 
place, which was attended by bloodshed. The two 
principal combatants have been since reconciled to one 
another by the mediation of the Bishop of Athens, 
who ratifies this work of reconciliation by a religious 
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ceremony provided expressly for such occasions in the 
Greek Ritual. The existence of such an 'office in 
the Greek ‘Liturgy, is a curious evidence of the ir- 
ritability of the Greek character, which the national 
religion now, as of old, steps in to mitigate. "Eyw 
meaOeis vo tov hitwy denrrAarynv TovTas ev TN 
moet EvavTiov wapTUpwr, ottwes OinAAaT TOV Has 
apos tp vew THS AOnvas. I, at the instance of my 
Sriends, was reconciled to these persons in the Acropolis, 
in the presence of witnesses, who reconciled us to each 
other at the Temple of Minerca,—expressions used 
by an ancient Athenian orator *on a similar occasion, 
might now be used, mutatis mutandis, by the political 
rivals of Athens, of whom we have just spoken. 


No better evidence can be given of the miserable 
jealousies which distract the political parties of modern 
Athens, than the expressions used by the same Bishop 
at the conclusion of a public *harangue which he de- 


1 It is there entitled Evyy éwi éyOpas elpnvevotons. ‘Eucholog. p. 685, 
* Andoc. 146. 3. 


3 As an indication of the public feeling now entertained here, and 
as a specimen of modern oratory, I transcribe a copy of the Bishop's 
address :— 

‘Optrtlia cbvronuos, pnbetoa wapa TH Na@® rou ‘Ayiou Tewp- 
yiov, (Onaéws) eis thy SotorXoylav yivoudyny, Ste dweardAn 
v0 ad. Otdtraypa Tov kparatwratov Kai DeomurAXadkTov tua 
Bacttkéws “OOwvos, dv ’AOivats, wapa tov rarwetvovu 'Ert- 
oxorov Taravriov Neogdirovu, cai Torornpnrov AOnva», 
cuvabpotcbévros wavros Tov aov. 

“’Eyapn wore 6 "IopanXerixds Aads dre éréorpeev, ex Tis aix- 
parwoias +Hs év BaBurwu, els ‘Iepoveadrp. Todd mepicodrepoy 
éxdpnuev rjueis onpepov, evroynpévoy pov axpoatijpiov, ayamntol pov 
adeXqdol xai cuptoXita, étdtt, dia tou Oeivv édXéous, Ereira ado 


TOCOUS 
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livered a few days ago, (on the 14th of February,) 
standing at the south side of the low hill on which 


rocous dywvas, axed Tocattras OX\ipes, axd téca Badcava, axd TécoUs 
xivduvous, Sewypovs, Aenacias, spayds, wupKaids, pebyovres, diecwa- 
pnuev r7yde xaxeioe, on érertpépapev els ri]v woleworarny warpléa 
pas, Kal éwatijcapuev els rd eapos ris wWatpwas pas ys, wepipepd- 
pevot els Ta épeitmia, ws els waddtia, xalpoyres. “Ebvoynrds 6 eds 
6 wawWetwy Kal warty lwuevos!” ‘O wavayabos Oeds, ws éXerjuwv, ws 
cuunrabys «al olxrippwyv, wapéBriee ta whiOn rwv duapriov pas, 
Kai mas 7Aénoev. “Evevoey els tas xapdlas Tav Tpiwy KkpaTrawwrTaTwy 
"Avaxrwv, olrives évw8évres, TH Beta Cuvaduer, adwéoreddNov nuiv Tov 
Kparaiwrarov Kal yadnvoratrov juey Baoéa “OOwva, ot Td Kparos 
kal 4 loyds abrov ein duaxyos xal axararpéxwro: eis alwvas. Nal, 
Xptoré Bacihkev! wadiy Néyw +d, ‘‘ ebNoynTds 6 Beds 6 Ratdedwy Kal 
addw lopevos!"? “QO dé€a! & Aauwpdrns! w etgppocivn! & dyaAdXi- 
acis! Aedokacudvoy 1rd wavayidy cov gvona, Bacthed trav Bacirev- 
dvrwv, éwoupave Oat, Kipse Tavroxpdrwp! Ard elvar wpéwov tjpueis, 
ws ddAnbeis xptoriavol, va tuvortoynowuev, ard Kapdias Kai Wuxijs, 
Gvopes te Kal yuvatxes, véot kal yépovres, Tov tiptoroy Gedy, Kai va 
pwpev xetpas ixeridas wpds abrdév, sedpevor devydws trip Tis vytelas 
kal émoyvcews rou Oeocuvrnpyrov, kai yaXnvorarou, kai xparawwrd- 
Tov pov Bacidtéws, Sv dtérot Kal auvtnpot, ws Kdpny dp0adrpov axdo- 
yyrov, kal dxpddavrov. Nai, wavdyte Baoiiev! Kabws 4 A.M. vovberet 
Kal cupBovrever, dca Tov B. abot dtarayparos, ws Kowds TatTnp, va 
watvoyn rov Notwov aro jmas Hh Ctydvota, 4 cCaTravexn éxOpa, 
iy éyévynoev 1) popa rov Katpou, kal al dewal weptordoes (didrt rd 
arorékeopa tis éx0pas wal THs caTavixys Stxovolas dro ob 
gortyv, el pr} dpaviouds, dArAcOpos, Kal éEdvTwors wavTwv), ds dKov- 
cwmey Tov lepov EvayyeAlov, +d owotoy elvat td véxrap TO obpavion, 
4 seoworixn otdackarla (Scot éwayyéd\Aovrar rov adnOH xpiortavdn, 
Kal Soot xptoriavol olxover tHv in’ olpavdv, aA\Anv éoidackarXiay ddn- 
Georépay Kai jOixwrépay dev exovor, el uy tov lepov EvayyeXiov), 
xaOws Aéyer’ ‘“‘Tla@ca Bacirela, (xal woris, Kal xwpyn), peptoOetoa 
éonuwOncera.” Aitd rd EvayyéAcoy elvat 1} Baows THs dpbys riorews, 
aitd elvat Td GeuéAtov, abriy eTvar 1} dppayns wérpa, kata Td, “ZO 
el Ilérpos, xai éwi ratbty ti wérpa olxodomijow pou thy éxxAnoiap, 
kal widae adou od Katicyicovow abtas.”” ‘As évayKxadtobwpev rij 
xara Ocedy aydrny, dyarnra pov réxva, Kalas awopplwwper, dikny 
Kovioprov, try diaBorixynv éxyOpav, wpordéepovres dotodoyias 
els rév wavrodtvapov Kai tiuorov Oedv, wotouvres ras éytroX\as Tov 
awapaBatws Kai dmrapapewrws, dia v’ dxobowpey THS paxapias Kal 

aeudous 
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the Temple of Theseus is placed, on the receipt 
of the first public dispatch at Athens from the new 


King. 


The harangue itself, the occasion of its delivery, 
the place from which it was delivered, the character 
of the audience assembled, and of the speaker,—a 
Christian Bishop of Athens,——were in themselves ob- 
jects of no ordinary interest. The Bishop was escorted 
to the spot with all the civil and ecclesiastical pomp 
which still survives in this almost exhausted city. He 
spoke in the open air, although the largest church of 
Athens, once the Temple of Theseus and now dedi- 
cated to St George, was close at hand to admit the 
audience under its roof, and though it was a winter's 
day on which he delivered his oration. But, as we 
noticed before, public life at Athens was and is na- 
turally hypethral. 


Some of his audience were standing on the rising 
ground near him, others sat on the steps of the 
Temple. 


aypeudous éxelyns pwns, THs Neyovons’ ‘* EU, dovAe ayabé xal mioteé, 
én’ diya ye miords, éri wot\wv ot Katacryiocw, eloedOe els Tijv 
Xapav rou Kuplouv cov” xai, rotovrorpémws, va Giowuev cal évravda 
elpnuixws, tipiws, Kai évdd~tws tad mijv Bacthkucny wpocraciav «ai 


oxerny, dudrt “xapdia Baothéws év xerpi Oeo,”’ 


kai elra v’ dtcwlopev 
kal rys éroupaviou abrov Bactleias. 
Zirwoav al Kparawrarat cuppaxixal duvapers ! 
Zijrw 6 Kkparawraros Kai yadnvératos juav Baotrels "OOwy! 
Zyrw 1 ‘EXAas! 'Apiy.’” 
"Ev ’A@Onvacs. 
v7 2. (14) Bevo. 1833. 
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What a change has been wrought in this city, 
since the supposed relics of Theseus, the old Athe- 
nian king, were welcomed by the people of Athens 
with the sound of poetry and music to this very 
spot! and how little changed is the Temple, which 
once witnessed that scene, and now witnesses the pre- 
sent demonstrations of welcome to the New Monarch 
of Greece! Were this Temple endued with sense 
how must it marvel at these vicissitudes—how, hay- 
ing beheld that ancient pageant, must it wonder at 
the ceremony of to-day; how must it be astonished 
to hear a Bishop of Athens pronouncing that three 
Powers, England, France, and Russia, countries whose 
existence it never dreamt of before, have sent hither 
a King, from a strange and distant land, to be pro- 
claimed to the Athenian people on that self-same 
spot, which was formerly believed to contain beneath 
its soil the venerable ashes of Theseus ! 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Se 


Xadewov jv wopevecOa: axd trys MeAorovmjaou ray eis Abnvas 
dddv, ovdev pépos xabapev dwo Anotey Kaxoupyev Eyovcay. 
Put. Thes. c. vt. 


It was dangerous to travel by the road leading from the Morea 
to Athens, stnce no part of it was clear frum the outrages of 
robbers. 


Oct. 19. 
Tus description of the state of the Isthmus of 
Corinth in the days of Theseus, gives a very correct 
picture of what it is now. For several months the en- 
trance into the Peloponnesus from Continental Greece 
has been rendered impassable for travellers, by the 
violence of the military bandits who now infest the 
pass. The advice which was then given to Theseus 
by his mother Aithra is as prudent now as it was 
then, and for the same reasons. In performing the 
journey’ in the reversed direction, we adopt the coun- 
sel which she then offered, and avoid the route by 
land, to choose the passage by sea. 


On setting out this morning from the gate of Athens 
in our way to the Peirzeus, we were cautioned by our 


1 This excursion was made before King Otho’s arrival in Greece. 


R 
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guides to delay our steps till we had formed a strong 
party—xaryv cuvrpodiav—to go with us. But a 
few days ago, two Greeks coming from the Peirzus 
in the evening were plundered and severely wounded 
on this road. Such is now the miserable state of 
this country. If any one requires to learn by a 
practical lesson what are the results which political 
disorganization will produce on his own personal 
freedom and convenience, he has only to spend a 
week in Greece. To a person who is content to 
remain stationary in one spot, the embarrassments 
resulting from this disastrous condition are not tri- 
vial; but to one who comes here for the purpose of 
exploring different districts, the difficulties which it 
involves cannot be enumerated. 


It is no exaggeration to say that he cannot 
now calculate his future movements by land in any 
direction whatever, with any confidence, for the 
space of two days together. It would be regarded 
here as an act of incredible rashness for a traveller 
to venture on a ride from Athens to Acharnz. In 
the village of 'Menidi near Acharne resides the 
Greek Captain, Vasso. His soldiers, if they deserve 
the name, indemnify themselves for the pay of which 
they are defrauded, by seizing without mercy whatever 
falls in their way. By this system of depredation 


1 The same with IIa:ovida:, according to the conjecture of Stuart, on 
account of the similarity of sound. Cp. Leake Demi, p. 134. Perhaps 
however, the Ilo:uevidac (Meier de Gent. Attic. p. 50.) have a stronger 
claim on this ground to be identified with Mevid:. 
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the whole of the province is reduced to beggary. 
Many of its villages are deserted; their population 
has quitted them, either to take refuge in the moun- 
tains, or to swell the numbers of these depredators, 
first, as the best means of self-defence, and then, by 
their own aggressions, to inflict on others the same 
evils which they themselves have suffered, but which 
their experience has not taught them to pity, but to 
transfer. 


Another incident of a similar nature may be men- 
tioned to shew that even the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Athens itself is now in such a state, that 
unattended and leisurely excursions into its environs 
are difficult and dangerous. The delineation of a 
chart of Athens and its suburbs was lately com- 
menced by two architects resident here. They were 
desirous of completing it as expeditiously as possible. 
Instead, however, of being accomplished, their task 
has just been abandoned, on account of the insecurity 
with which they found that, even within sight of 
the walls of Athens, their researches were attended’. 


7 The following picture by Professor I’. Thiersch (Etat Actuel de 
la Gréce, 1. p. 237.) of the state of Greece at this time, is as true as 
it is sad. ‘‘ L’administration est dissoute. Les préfets envoyés dans 
les eparchies par les gouvernemens, ont été ou chassés ou changés en 
agens des Capitaines (Vassos, &c.), dont les soldats occupent tout l’in- 
térieur du pays et vivent aux dépens des habitans. L’action des lois 
a cessé. Des actes de violence l’ont remplacée. Dans les villages il 
n’y a presque plus personne, les paysans s’étant retirés dans les mon- 
tagnes et dans les cavernes. Voici les auspices sous lesquels la Regence 
arrive, parcequ’au lieu d’étre en fonctions au mois de Mai 1832, elle 
n’y entre qu’en Février 1833. Ces neuf mois d’angoisses ont ruiné la 
Grece.” ; 

R2 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


a 


"Topev eis Larapiva, 
To Salamis! 
SoLoNn. 


Pern£u8, Oct. 19. 


AvcipHron', in one of those imaginary letters 
which he has written for illustrious correspondents, 
while addressing himself, in the name of Menander, 
to Glycera, informs her that he has just declined a 
pressing invitation to the Court of Alexandria, which 
he had received from King Ptolemy. The reasons 
which induced him to do so he details to Glycera, 
who is supposed to be at Athens, while the poet is 
writing from the Peirzeus. 


Nothing, he says, in Aigypt would console him 
for the loss of those objects which by going thither 
he would leave behind him at Athens. He derives 
an argument for his reluctance to leave home from 
the spot itself where he is writing. There were be- 
fore his eyes local objects of powerful interest, which 
he loved to contemplate—scenes of beauty and glory 
such as no other country could equal, wov ydp ev 


1 Lib. 11. ep. 33 and in Menander p. 342, ed. Meineke. 
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Airyurrrw,—For where in Aigypt, he asks, shall I 
see such objects as I see here; where else shall I 
behold ta pvotnpia, tTHv yyeeTuwcav Ladayiva, Ta 
ZTHNA, rv Vurradeav...drnv ev rats ‘AOnvas rv 
‘E\Adda; the Eleusinian Mysteries, the neighbouring 
Salamis ***** the island of Psyttaleia...in a word, 
the whole of Greece concentrated in Athens? 


This passage of Alciphron suggests itself for 
notice here, partly as exhibiting to our view the 
same objects as meet the eye of the spectator on 
the shores of the Peirseus, and also as throwing 
some light on the circumstances of the battle of Sa 
lamis, which took place in sight of these shores. 


But before it can be assumed to illustrate the 
circumstances of that event, the passage in question 
requires some illustration itself. The word 2 TH- 
NA, which occurs there, is corrupt: several emen- 
dations have been proposed for it®, but they are 
not very successful. The true reading is ra ETENA. 
The place in which the battle of Salamis was fought, 
could not be more properly or more emphatically 
designated than by this simple name, The Straits. 


They were called, by excellence, the Straits, as 
the noblest scene of Athenian valour; and it was 
to their peculiar straitness that the Athenians were 
indebted for an opportunity of displaying that valour 


2 orjvia by Dorville, Chariton. p. 449;-and ZAjuia by Meineke, 
Menand. p. 346. 
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against a hostile force which was there embarrassed 
by its own magnitude’. 


Hence it was that when the Athenians expressed 
their grateful acknowledgements to Themistocles, 
through whose ingenuity and courage the splendid 
result of the battle of Salamis was realised; they 
did so because, in the language of Thucydides, airiw- 
tatos ev *Toe ZTENQI vavpaynoa eyevero, dep 
sapecrara é€owoe Ta maayuata...tt was mainly 
owing to his contricance that the naval conflict had 
taken place in THE Srraits; a circumstance whick 
clearly saced the cause of Greece. 


We pass the night in a small boat in the bay, 
having spent the afternoon on the shore in explor- 
ing the ruins of the town of Salamis, which are 
seen at Ampelakia, the modern village on the west- 
ern side of the Strait. 


The southern outlet of the Strait is faced by the 
small island of Psyttaleia. It was on account of 
this its position that this island was chosen as the 
post of a detachment of the noblest and bravest of 
the Persians, who were commanded to intercept the 
flight of the Greeks from their station in the bay. 


!C. Nepos. v. Themist. 4. Barbarus adeo angusto mari conflixit 
(7Eschyl. Pers. 412. wA70os dv oreva vewv fOpoioro) ut ejus multi- 
tudo navium explicari non potuerit. 

2 Thuc. 1. 74, Comp. Themistocl. Apophtheg. H. St. p. 98, ay wei- 
Ouv o OeptaroxANs tov EvpuBiacyy ev TOTES TTENOLS vavpaynarae 
xpipa wnds tov BapRapoy een ye. 
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Here, when instead of pursuing, they were them- 
selves pursued by their antagonists, the principal 
carnage of the Persians took place. 


Psyttaleia is a low and barren islet. Its present 
name is Lipsokoutdli. This is, I think, a corruption 
of the older name, which, in the mouth of a Greek, 
would be pronounced Psyttdlia. The attempt to give 
the word some meaning in the modern language® 
produced the present modification of the old name. 


It was the spectacle of the slaughter made by the 
Greeks here which struck the mind of the ‘ Persian 
monarch with so much horror, that he sprung from 
the silver-footed throne on which he was sitting on 


3 In which xouraX. signifies a spoon, and, as applied to this small flat 
island, expresses nearly the same idea as the ancient name did, which 
seems to be nothing more than a corruption of W7r7Ta Acia. Coulouri, the 
modern name of Salamis, is in the same way expressive of its circular form. 
KovAoip: is interpreted by dqdis in Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieget., and is 
the same word as the Latin coluber and colurus: hence it means a cir- 
cular cake (xd\Avpa. Aristoph. Pac. 122.), which is its signification in 
Greece now ; and hence the iron ring which encircles the pole of a plough 
is now called xo\Xoupa. 


4 Eschyl. Pers. 465. 

Reptns avdpuwtev xaxwv dpav Babos* 
ddpayv yap elye wavrds cbavy# orparod, 
UynArdv bx8ov dyxs: werayias ads, 
pntas 6é wemdous xavaxwxtoas hiyd 
nie’ dxdopew Eby puyi. 

The position of his throne seems to have been on the southern side of 
the hill now called Kepardémvupyo, and formerly Egaleos. Schol. Aristid. 
p. 183. Dindorf. ZépEns xabjoro éwl rijs nweipov els rd dvyaXeor 
(read tov AlydAewv) dpoe Karaytixp) Ladapivos. Cp. Harpocrat. v. 
apyuporous sidpos. 
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the hill-side upon the main-land, uttering a loud ery 
of lamentation, and tearing his garments in an agony 


of despair. 


A little to the east of this hill is a harbour on 
the main-land, which retires with a deep inland re- 
cess: from this harbour a small Greek vessel is now 
seen issuing, which is rendered more conspicuous by 
the dark-red colour of its sails, strongly contrasted 
with the gloominess of the shady creek. This is 
the only object which is now moving on the Bay of 


Salamis. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 





"Q wornua Moica 
tdv wodvgévav txeo 
Awpida vacov 
Alyway. 
Pinpar. Nem. 111. 1. 





Ocr. 20. 
Ar eight o'clock this morning we arrive in the 
harbour of Atgina. The modern coincides with the 
ancient port; it is at the north-west angle of the 
island. 


In shape gina is an irregular triangle, the 
north side of which is nearly parallel to the equator; 
and its other two sides are both inclined to the 
northern at an angle of about 45°. The three most 
remarkable objects of the island stand at these three 
angles. At the western, is the site of the ancient 
port and city. The eastern angle is distinguished by 
the remains of the temple which has obtained such 
celebrity in Europe, by means of the Aginetan Mar- 
bles, which once were attached to its pediments, and 
are now in the Glyptothek at Munich: and near the 
southern corner of the island there rises a magnificent 
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conical mountain, which, from its grandeur, its form, 
and its historical recollections, is the most remarkable 
among the natural features of AUgina. 


AXgina was the ‘eyesore of the Peirzeus: its posi- 
tion in the direct line from the emporium of Corinth, 
to the rich islands of the Archipelago, and thence 
to the Asiatic ports, furnished it with commercial 
advantages superior to those of Athens itself. Even 
its barrenness was of service. It drove the inhabit- 
ants of Atgina from tilling their meagre and rocky 
fields, to plough the ocean as a more fertile soil 
than that of their own island: and their Doric ex- 
traction gave them, on the ground of consanguinity, 
a claim to the mercantile favour and protection of 
many thriving marts, where the Athenian trader, for 
the opposite reason, did not gain so ready an ad- 
mittance, or so advantageous a reception. 


Remains of the maritime power of Augina may 
be traced in the harbour where we now are. From 
its size and beauty it *once attracted the admiration 
of its Athenian neighbours and enemies. The en- 
trance to it is through a narrow opening between the 
two moles (x7Aa:), which project from the shore, and 
then converge toward this opening. They terminated 
in two towers, by which the opening was flanked 
and protected. That on the left side has been suc- 
ceeded by a small modern chapel, dedicated to S. 


1 Ann Tov Me:pacws. Aristot. Rhet. 111. 10.7. Cp. Cic. Off. 111. 2. 
7 Demosth. c. Aristocr. 691. 
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Nicolas, the modern Neptune of Greece. There are 
foundations near the shore of docks and basins, stretch- 
ing for about a hundred and eighty yards to the 
north of this harbour, and connected with it. Toward 
the northern extremity of these substructions is the 
scala, or wharf, which leads to the modern Lazaretto: 
beyond the Lazaretto, in the same direction, are the 
remains of an ancient Temple. Its foundations are 
of considerable extent. Of the rest of the building 
there now only survives a broken shaft of a marble 
column. 


Various dates have been assigned to the erection 
of this Temple. To determine this question, a cir- 
cumstance otherwise trivial is worthy of notice. The 
temple has been employed by the modern A@ginetans 
as a quarry, from which they have excavated mate- 
rials for the construction of buildings, public and 
private, in the town, to which, unhappily for its own 
sake, it is immediately contiguous. 


In hewing out the masses of the ancient fabric, 
several blocks of it were found to be inscribed with 
letters of red chalk, which were still distinctly legible. 
These blocks were drawn from the lowest foundation 
of the building; the characters, therefore, which are 
mscribed upon them, are coeval with the building 
itself. The followmg are specimens of these charac- 
ters, which, from their form, may serve as authen- 
tic data for determining the time of the erection of 
the temple. The two names which they exhibit, 
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Prothymius and Euphamides, belonged perhaps to two 
builders employed in the construction of the fabric. 


rPOOVMIOS 


EV®AMIAHS 


From a comparison of the characters in these in- 
scriptions, with others of which the date is known, 
it is evident that the foundation of this temple is 
not of an earlier date than the Peloponnesian War. 


Following the coast in the same direction, we 
find a tumulus on the shore, probably the same 
which ' Pausanias saw there, and which he believed 
to be the work of Telamon, who landed in the neigh- 
bouring port, and raised this monument to Phocus. 
Near it were the Theatre and Stadium, of which no 
vestiges remain. 


Oct. 21. 

The beautiful ruin of the Aginetan Temple, at 
the north-east corner of the island, has been the 
theme of the general admiration of Greek travellers. 
It stands on a gentle elevation near the sea, com- 
manding a view of the Athenian coast, and of the 
Acropolis at Athens, and beyond them of the waving 
line traced by the mountain ranges of Pentelicus 
and Hymettus. Its site is sequestered and lonely. 


1 Pausan. 11. 29. 
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The ground is diversified by grey rocks overhung 
by tufted pines, and clusters of low shrubs, among 
which goats are feeding, some of them placing their 
fore feet on the boughs of the shrubs, and cropping 
the leaves with their bearded mouths. It is such a 
scene as this which proves that the religion of Greece 
knew how to avail itself of two things most con- 
ducive to a solemn and devotional effect, namely, 
Silence and Solitude. 


There was perhaps another reason why a site 
at the distance of eight miles from the city of Agina 
was preferred to one in its immediate neighbourhood 
for the position of this Temple. 


It is probable that this building did not owe its 
origin to the exertions of the Aginetans themselves. 
It has, indeed, by many topographers, been con- 
sidered as identical with the Temple of Jupiter Pan- 
hellenius, and even as the same fabric which Aacus, 
the king of Atgina, erected to that deity. 


But not merely does the position of this Temple, 
standing not on a mountain, as that Temple did, but 
on a gentle hill, as well as the character of its archi- 
tecture, plainly indicate that it is not the * Temple 


8 The only evidence in favour of this supposition is furnished by 
the two words Al] PANEAAHNIQ EI, which are 
said to have been inscribed on the portico of the temple. If this in- 


scription ever existed there, the dialect alone proves it to have been 
a forgery. 
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of Jupiter Panhellenius; but there is also another 
and distant site, which can be clearly proved to coin- 
cide with that of the Panhellenium. 


To whom then was this Temple dedicated? In 
order to answer this question, let us examine the 
groups of sculpture which once stood against the azure 
ground of its two pediments. They had no doubt 
an immediate reference to the object of that worship 
which was paid in the Temple itself. In both these 
groups one figure, that of Minerva, is more pro- 
minent than the rest. I should therefore argue that 
the Temple was dedicated to that goddess. 


The following circumstance leads to the same 
conclusion. In our return to the town of Aigina 
from the Temple, we pass a small Greek church, at 
the distance of a quarter of an hour to the west 
of the Temple. The spot is called Bilikada; the 
church is dedicated to S. Athanasius. The door of 
the church is surmounted by a large marble slab, in- 
scribed 


HOPO? 
TEMEMO2 
AQOENAIAS 


that is, dpos repévous "AOnvaras, The limit of the 
sacred precinct of Minerva; an inscription which pro- 
bably once defined the boundary of the consecrated 
enclosure around this very Temple. 
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That it was dedicated to the Goddess of Athens 
not by A¢ginetans, but by the Athenians when in 
possession of Atgina, may be inferred from the site 
which it occupies, at a distance from the town of 
/igina, and looking directly upon Athens. It may 
be inferred also from the language of the inscription 
itself; in which, it will be observed, the name of 
the goddess is expressed not in the Doric dialect of 
‘gina, but, on the contrary, according to the Attic 
form. 


Oct. 22. 

We visit to-day the site of the Panhellenium’. 
It was placed on the summit of the conical mount- 
ain at the southern angle of the island, which has 
been noticed as so prominent a feature in the scenery 
of Aigina. This hill is now called +o dpos, The 
mountain. The name is derived from the ancient 
language of Greece; it denotes at the same time 
that the mountain which bears it, is the highest in 
Af gina. 


This mountain was an object of great interest to 
the ancient inhabitants of the island. On its sum- 
mit Afacus the king of A¢gina was believed to have 
prayed to Jupiter in the name of the whole *Hel- 
lenic nation for a supply of rain, which was then 


1 Cp. A. Mustoxydiin Alywaia. No. 1. July 15, 1831. 
* Pausan 1. 44. and tr. 29. and 30. 
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greatly needed, and which was sent by Jupiter in 
compliance with his prayer. 


I believe the summit of this mountain, called 
Spos, to be the site of the Temple of the Panhellenian 
Jove (which derived its name from the circumstance . 
above mentioned), upon the following grounds. 


The Panhellenium is placed by Pausanias on a 
mountain (opos): there is no elevation in gina 
which deserves such a title but the present, which 
bears the express name by which he characterises the 
site. 


The Panhellenian Mountain served as we know, 
for a meteorological beacon. If its conical apex was 
capped with cloud, then rain was expected'. This 
notion prevails still. In this respect the crest of the 
AXginetan Oros is now to the AZgean mariner what 
the heights of *Roseberry and Belvoir are to the 
landsmen of Yorkshire and Leicestershire. 


The legend of AXacus is doubtless to be con- 
nected with this observation. This mountain supplied 
the first prognostic of the coming shower. Hence 
Baccus wisely selected this spot as the scene of his 
supplication to Jove, knowing as he did that the 
mountain would probably give the first intimation by 


1 Theophrast. de Signis pluv. p. 149. éay ev Alyivy éwi trou Aids 
rou ‘EdXaviov vepédn xabKnrat, ws ra wodda Udwp ylyveras 


2 See Grose’s Local Proverbs. arte. Yorkshire and Leicestershire. 
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clouded summit of the wished-for rain. He perhaps 
chose for his prayers a moment when such indica- 
tions were visible. The shower however which fol- 
lowed them was considered by the Hellenic strangers, 
who were collected in the plain below him, not as a 
consequence of natural phenomena, but of his en- 
treaties. Thus a coincidence was converted into a 
cause; and Afacus the King of Atgina became the 
Son of Jove. 


There is another argument to establish the iden- 
tity of the summit of Oros with the site of the 
Temple of the Panhellenian Jove. 


It is well known to have been the practice of 
some early Christian Churches to modify the objects of 
heathen adoration, rather than to destroy them. The 
stream of Paganism was thus taught to glide into a 
Christian channel with a soft and easy current. On 
this principle, when temples became churches, and dei- 
ties and heroes were transformed into saints and mar- 
tyrs, there was generally some analogy, which regu- 
lated the transforming process, between the character 
transformed and that with which it was invested after 
the transformation. The truth of this assertion may 
be established on the evidence of numerous *examples. 


From the frequency of such examples I would 
argue the identity of Oros and the Panhellenium. 


3 See the instances in Middleton’s Letters from Rome, p. 163, Mr 
Blunt’s Vestiges, p. 91; and his Reformation, p. 13. 


S 
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The Panhellenian Mount was consecrated in the 
pagan creed of AUgina by the tradition that Hacus 
had prayed on its summit, and obtained a shower 
from heaven in answer to his prayer. The mountain 
now called Oros has on its vertex a small chapel, 
the foundations of which are constructed of huge blocks 
in a style of very ancient masonry. This chapel is 
dedicated to the Prophet Elias. A more appropriate 
successor than Elias could not have been devised in 
the room of AXacus, to occupy the consecrated fabric 
standing on this hill. 


For while the Pagan might assert ‘67: Aiaxos T@ 
TavedAnviy Au Ovcas cai evEauevos tnv ‘Eada 
ynv eroincev vecOa, that Aacus having sacrificed 
and prayed to Panhellenian Jove caused the rain to 
fall upon Greece, the Christian assured him, from a 
®much graver authority, or: HAtas rpoonutaro xai 
o oupavos VETOV GOWKE, KAL yn eBractyoe Tov Kap- 
mov auras, that Elias prayed, and the heavens gave 
rain, and the earth brought forth her fruit. The 
foundations therefore which I have just noticed of 
the small Chapel of Elias, are, I believe, the vestiges 
of the ancient Temple of Panhellenian Jove. 


On the western side of this mountain at its 
roots are some considerable remains of antiquity. 
They are probably the vestiges of the peribolus and 
Temple of Aphaea, the Dictynna of AZgina®, which 


1 Pausan. 11. 29. ® Epist. St James, v. 18. 
8 See Miiller Eginetica, p. 163. Heyne Excurs. Virg. Cir. 220. 295. 
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Pausanias saw in his way from the city of Atgina 
to the Panhellenian Mount. A church now stands 
upon the site of the temple. It is dedi@ated to 
Ai Asomatos. An old column was formerly cased 
in the walls of this church, and now lies on the 
western side of the building. Engraved upon this 
column, in the direction of its length, is the follow- 
ing inscription : 


HOSTOAAAAAMANEOEKE. 
DIAOSTRATOS: ESTONVMAVTOI 
FATRI AE TOI TENO AAMO 
DOON ONVMA 


that is, in an elegiac distich, 


“Os rod" aryadu’ aveOnxe, Ditoorparos cat ovum’ avTe, 
Ilarpi d€ Te THYW Aapopowy Ovuua. 

Philostratus, who rear'd this votive Stone, 

Himself ts called; His Stre, Demophoon. 


This inscription affords, I believe, the earliest 
specimen of the occurrence of AXolo-Doric forms, in 
a monument of this nature, with the single exception 
of the Elean inscription. 


On returning towards the modern city, we pass 

a site on the western coast of the island called 

Marathéna. Here, in the church of S. Michael, is a 

marble slab, which proves that the temple of Apollo, 

noticed by Pausanias in his description of Aégina, 
was not far from this spot. 
$2 
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HOP OS 
TEMEN OS 

© APOAAQM OZ 
POS EIAQVMO 


Boundary of the sacred precinct of Apollo and Neptune. 


The temple of Neptune, to which it was con- 
tiguous, probably obtained its site here, from its con- 
nexion with the harbour, now called Pertica, which is 
about a mile to the north of this spot. 


Near this place is a small chapel. Its interior is 
very gloomy, the light bemg derived from the door 
only, (as was usually the case in the old Greek tem- 
ples,) and from one small lamp which burns dimly 
near the Sacred Picture by which the chapel is hal- 
lowed and adorned. To this picture two hands of 
tin are attached, evidently mtended to be engaged 
in the act of prayer. Rehgious worship may still it 
seems be performed by proxy in Greece, as it was 
im pagan times. 


There is a road of recent construction from the 
port of Pertica to the town of Atgina: the: distance 
is about three miles. On our arrival there in the 
evening we find the streets and quay in a state of 
confusion. A large detachment of zrregular troops 
had quartered themselves here, where they are said 
to have made themselves compensation for the re- 
trenchment of their pay, from the resources of the 
Greek mint, which is worked at Atgina, as formerly 
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in the age of Pheidon. They have, no doubt, taken 
care to pay themselves in drachmas of sterling gin- 
etan weight. A company of Greek regulars (raxrixot) 
has just arrived here, with the view of dislodging the 
others, who are determined not to retreat. It is 
supposed, without much appearance of probability — 
for the regulars are entirely without pay as well as 
their opponents—that a fray will take place between 
them: and to prevent a disturbance, an order has 
been issued that all the inhabitants should immedi- 
ately retire to their homes. 


We embark the next morning for Nauplia. 


APPENDIX. 


I nave much satisfaction in being able to com- 
municate to the reader the following details with 
respect to the recent discoveries made at Athens, 
and the present condition of that capital, from a 
letter written by Cuartes Horre Bracesrivcz, Esq. 
which reached me after the preceding sheets had 
gone to the press. 


My Dear Sir, 


My answer to your inquiries as to the newly- 
discovered objects of interest at Athens, will not, I fear, 
give any high idea of the exertions which have been 
made, or the success which has rewarded them. Here, 
indeed, these discoveries are hailed with delight, not 
only for their own importance, but as the firstfruits of 
a rich harvest ;—here, too, where the difficulty of digging 
down even to the surface of the earth is seen, and the 
small sums which can be appropriated to research, known, 
every allowance is made. Nor do we expect, after so 
many eras of pillage as Athens has passed through, to 
come at once upon such treasures as have been raised 
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from the remains of a Roman bath or an imperial villa. 
Yet the antiquities of Athens now under investigation 
have their great and peculiar interest—they belong to an 
earlier epoch—and are parts of one great whole. The 
excavations in the Acropolis, conducted by Dr Ross, 
have been carried to a depth of twenty or twenty-five 
feet below the surface of the soil, on the south side of 
the Parthenon. Venetian casemates and Turkish subter- 
ranean galleries have been pierced through, and the 
foundations of the great temple laid bare on one side, 
and the Cimonian walls on the other. It is intended to 
reduce the ground generally to its original level round 
the temple, and in this process to move the earth ten or 
fifteen feet deep. Not only have the vast masses brought 
for erecting the Parthenon (but unused on account of de- 
fects) been found strewn about, but the workshop of the 
Parthenon has been found, that is, drums of columns of 
Pentelic marble lying in huge masses of chippings of 
marble, and fragments left by the hammer and the chisel ; 
nay more, some blocks have been discovered which be- 
longed to the old Hecatompedon, and a number of bronze, 
pottery, and marble fragments, together with burnt wood, 
at a level below the above-named marble chippings, 
which can be attributed only to an era of distinction 
preceding the erection of the unrivalled fane we now see, 
namely, the Persian invasion. A very spirited horse’s 
head, in a style intermediate between that of the Aigina 
and Parthenon reliefs, and the relievo of a fish, appear 
to be undeniable remains of the older temple; and a 
vast variety of beautiful bronze-work vases, helmets, 
utensils, little figures, handles of vases, attest the ad- 
vanced state of the arts at that remote period. I was. 
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particularly struck with a bronze Minerva, about ten 
inches high, finished with all the minute taste of the 
best specimens from Pompeii. A large collection of ter- 
racotta fragments, lamps, vases, and architectural orna- 
ments, was also found at the sub-Parthenon depth, if 
I may so express it. Among these is a patera of the 
lightest and finest material, with exquisite figures in dark 
brown. But the most interesting of these remains are 
the painted figures and heads, (some of which retain 
their colours, and represent the Greek costumes of this 
day,) and especially the fragments of columns, triglyphs, 
and capitals, which still retain their original colours, 
blue, red, and the brightest ultra-marine. One capital 
in the Theseum, and many vestiges about the Erectheum, 
show that the temples were in part coloured, but no 
proof has been given, before the discovery of these 
primitive Attic remains; that bright and highly con- 
trasted colours were used generally on marble edifices. 
On the edge of a fragment of a vase, taken from the 
lowest pit, I remarked in very ancient characters the 
word AQEW-AIAZ. Six pieces of the frieze, three of 
which are well preserved, are now to be found about 
the Parthenon: two of them seem to be the work of 
inferior artists, but one (the subject of which is two 
priests and an assistant leading two bulls to sacrifice) is 
a relief equal to any of those of which the Parthenon 
has been plundered. One only of the metopes, a most 
spirited piece, is to be found, besides the much injured 
ones still in their places. 


The great discovery of the day is the long lost 
temple of the Wingless Victory, seen by Wheler, and 
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subsequently blown up and enclosed in a Turkish bastion. 
It is not of the Doric order, as that traveller asserts, but 
of beautiful Ionic, the columns about fifteen feet high, and 
fluted: four columns stand on the front, and four on 
the back; the sides of the cella being in line with the 
external columns. The whole is of Pentelic marble, and 
finely finished: the position is exactly that specified by 
Pausanias, on the S.W. angle of the Acropolis, on the 
right as you ascend to the Propylea, turning the S.W. 
wing of which this exquisite little temple fronts your right 
hand. Parts of all the columns of this temple have been 
found, several entire with their capitals, and these, with 
the walls of the cella, and most of the entablatures have 
been replaced, and will have a grand effect as soon as the 
scaffolding is removed. The reliefs of its frieze are very 
bold and spirited, and tolerably preserved: the subjects 
are supposed to be the Athenian victory over the Ama- 
zons, and that over the Persians at Marathon. Nearly 
the whole frieze has been discovered, except the four 
pieces in the British Museum. Two very fine pieces of 
relief, about three feet high, have been found near the Vic- 
tory Temple: they do not appear to have belonged to it— 
the subject is a bull led by three winged victories. _ 


The Erectheum has not yet been opened, nor has 
the base of the great statue of Minerva been sought 
for; but between these points the passage and steps cut 
in the rock have been laid open, which led from the 
Acropolis to the city through the grotto of Aglauros, 
through which subterranean passage the canephore pro- 
bably bore the sacred baskets from Minerva Polias to 
the gardens of Venus. (Pausan. Attic. c. 27.) 
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Within a very few weeks two sarcophagi have been 
discovered near the modern mint, which have excited 
much interest. They are not of the first style of art, 
but yet possess bold and elaborate reliefs: the one 
wreaths and lions’ heads—the other, two lions drinking 
from a vase, and a Bacchanal of dancing infants. <A 
skeleton was found in the former, which is thought to 
belong to the early Christian era. A third sarcophagus 
found in the same neighbourhood contains three objects 
of great interest; a sistrum, an incense-box, and a vase, 
all of silver. The vase is about ten inches high, and 
resembles a cream-jug of the last century; the box is 
octagonal, and about four inches in diameter. The owner 
of these objects has very reasonably been named a priest 
of Isis, and is consequently but a modern among the 
ancients. 


The mint above mentioned (which, after all, is not 
to be a mint, but a bank, it is said), with the royal 
stables, a hospital, and a barrack, are the only public 
buildings of consequence yet erected; but the new 
palace, the foundation-stone of which was laid by the 
King of Bavaria two months since, is the object of first 
attention among the modern improvements. No less 
than three sites had been previously fixed on, much to 
the dismay of successive speculators in land; this last, 
however, seems by general assent allowed to be the best; 
and the actual building of the palace has placed the minds 
of landed proprietors and street-projectors at ease on 
the subject. The spot chosen is just without the old 
Bobonistra Gate, where the inscription to Hadrian remains, 
in a line between Lycabettus and the Olympieum, and 
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on an eminence overlooking the town, the Hymettian 
chain, and the gulf. The front of the building, which is 
to be adorned by a portico of Pentelic marble, faces 
the Acropolis, that is, is about S.S.W. Gardens and a 
square are to connect the palace with the town. The 
plan, which embraces two quadrangles, is handsome and 
commodious, without being extravagant. Nor are the 
Athenians the less pleased with it because it is to be 
executed at the King’s private expense. The King of 
Bavaria is said to have contributed munificently ; to him, 
indeed, and to his talented architect, Professor Gartner, 
the whole honour of the palace belongs. Many large 
houses have been erected within the last year, and build- 
ings are going on with such spirit that the price of 
ground in good situations far exceeds the sum which could 
have been calculated on: £300 was lately given for about 
half an acre, and an adjoining piece has just been sold 
at the rate of £1200 or £1300 an acre. This is at a 
distance from the commercial streets, where enormous 
prices are obtained for the square yard of frontage-ground. 
Three great streets have been some time since opened— 
the Adrian, Athena, and Kolus streets—all of which now 
assume a regular appearance; and though the dilatory 
system of some parties, and want of zeal and funds to 
overcome difficulties, have as yet prevented the opening 
of many of the minor communications, yet an attentive 
observer remarks the huge masses of grey walls and rub- 
bish disappear by little and little, crooked encumbered 
lanes become straight, and wherever two or three good 
houses are built, walls are thrown back, and a street of 
twenty feet wide appears. The style of building is rather 
modern German than any thing else: neither the pictu- 
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resque (and in this climate agreeable) Turkish house nor 
the Italian colonnade is seen; happily the English red 
brick is also absent. The solidity of the walls of rough 
limestone, which are carried only two stories high, com- 
pensates in some measure for the rough manner in which 
they are finished. Many of the common houses are built 
after the Constantinople fashion—an upper story of wood- 
work filled up by dried bricks on a basement of broad 
stone walls. On the whole, considering the necessary want 
of funds, taste, good practical architects, and workmen 
who have any knowledge of their art, the appearance of 
the new buildings is highly creditable. I should have 
mentioned before, that the walls of the old town were 
pulled down last spring, which gives the place a much 
better appearance. The town is now spread out in a fan- 
shape to the north of the Acropolis, and its diameters 
may be a mile and a mile and half: the population pro- 
bably does not yet exceed 15,000’. One peculiarity of 
Athens is the number of its churches, which are said to 
exceed 300; with few exceptions they are in ruins. Such 
a fine opportunity for making open and planted squares 
will, I trust, not be lost, when the dispute between the 
municipality and the government as to the right of pro- 
perty in these churches shall have been settled. The 
supply of water brought into the town by the - ancient 
aqueducts is abundant and excellent. When the town 
advances, no doubt many useful and beautiful fountains 
will vie with those of Rome or Naples. At present the 
Turkish fountains only are used; and as the Hymettian 
and Pentelic quarries of marble have not yet been 
re-opened, it may be as well that no attempt should be 


1 The population is said now to exceed 20,000. March 1837. 
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made at present to adorn the Grecian city in this respect’. 
In ‘connexion with modern Athens I must not omit 
Peirseus, where several large houses have been built: some 
good streets, flanked by low but respectable dwellings, 
have already been completed. A large custom-house has 
been built, and a quay and lazaretto are in immediate con- 
templation ; the population may be about 1,500. Though 
trade cannot be said to flourish at the Peirseus, yet it has 
become a bustling place. Besides the small coasting 
vessels which crowd the harbour, four or five brigs and 
as many schooners are generally at anchor in the ancient 
Aphrodisian port. Four or five men-of-war frequently 
lie in the Peireus together, nor is any great difficulty 
found by such heavy frigates as the American Constitu- 
tion or the British Portland in passing the narrow entrance 
where the Lions, now at Venice, crowned the pier-heads. 
The vestiges, considered those of the Salaminian trophy 
and sarcophagus of Themistocles, still give interest to the 
outer point, and on the next (inwards) the remains of the 
famous Admiral Miaulis are laid. A most interesting 
ceremony took place on the occasion of his obsequies, and 
a national monument is to be erected over the remains 
of this modern Themistocles. 


The. little dock-yard at Poros, is in a promising 
state: eight or ten small vessels and gun-boats are in 
commission, and form excellent guardacostas. A change 
of ministers has lately taken place, and all the offices 
are not yet disposed of: most of the employés are Greeks, 
and there is every reason to hope that a public system 


1 Some blocks from the Pentelic quarry have been brought to Athens, 
since the above was written. 
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of business will be adopted, which may prevent intrigues 
and overcome jealousies which must injure this country. 
Nor will, I conceive, the decrees, which have been, from 
their non-efficiency, the ridicule of every one, be persisted 
in. The great difficulty is to obtain here practical results 
rapidly ; while some diplomats write ‘“‘rapports” and 
orders ; the Greeks talk and promise; both seem equally 
averse from doing. Of all the difficulties with which the 
Government have to contend, that of not having obtained 
a moral influence from the high principle and worthy 
intentions of its “personnel,” is what strikes an English- 
man most. The courts of justice are, it is said, well filled 
by Greeks, who are learning to act on the code of Maurer, 
and the trial by jury is conducted with regularity and 
efficiency, and is becoming popular*. Though the capital 
is of course infested by the low and vicious population 
of many nations, (which is never wanting in such towns) 
in the country peace and security may be said to reign; 
the peasantry enjoy their possessions in quietness, and 
have been gradually improving their condition; the want 
of capital among proprietors has been a great check to 
this. Nevertheless, one enters no village where either fresh 
land has not been brought into cultivation, or vineyards 
planted. When the National Bank, which is to be *put 
in action by an English Company in two months, has 


* The oath is administered in these Courts with much more solem- 
nity than in ours. The presiding Judge rises, and himself repeats the 
form to the witness who stands directly before him, with his hand on the 
Gospels. Every one in the Court stands up meanwhile. 

8 This scheme has been hitherto suspended in consequence of the 
parties in England not being satisfied with the terms allowed them as 
fixed by Count Armansperg, and approved by the Council of State, 
(May 1837.) 
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supplied capital on landed security, agriculture must ad~ 
vance rapidly ; but it is much to be wished that the judg- 
ment and experience of foreigners were called in to assist, 
and the richer productions aimed at. I have seen most 
of the richer parts of Greece, and have been lately over 
the lovely and fertile island of Euboea, where nature 
seems to have united the forests, snows, and waters of 
Switzerland, to the richness and variety of Greece. From 
the inquiries I have made, and the experience of some 
most intelligent resident Gentlemen, Greek and foreign, 
I am convinced that a well-educated Englishman may lay 
out his capital there, to greater advantage than in Canada 
or Australia; he may live on his estate, and make ten 
per cent. on it immediately, and if he buys with judge- 
ment, will have every prospect of very shortly doubling 
that amount of interest. An English farmer will prefer 
places where his language is spoken, but for an educated 
young man, who can learn Greek, and feels some interest 
in the beauty, history, and climate of Greece, as well as in 
the intelligent society of its Capital, (which is within easy 
reach from any part of that island) who is willing to attend 
to the details of land-management, and can feel enjoy~ 
ment from extent of domain: I must say, that such a one 
emigrating, with a capital of not less than £1500 or £2000 
has every prospect of a happy and useful life here, and 
with (as it seems to me) fewer sacrifices than he would 
have to make in Canada, Notwithstanding all delays in 
her path, I can only see for Greece success in the future. 
However great the difficulties of her government, and the 
inferiority of her situation, compared with European states, 
yet we cannot forget how rapid and how great has been 
her rise, not only from slavery, but from a war of destruc- 
tion, and bearing this in mind we shall more fairly judge 
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of her powers for happiness. The paltry rebellion, near 
Missolonghi, which never boasted of more than 300 men, 
has been put down by the light’ troops sent there, and the 
robbers on the Turkish frontier have received some severe 
checks and well-deserved punishment for the blackmail 
they collected in the winter. 


We have just bought the ground for the Protestant 
chapel, but in consequence of the delay in the business we 
shall now defer till autumn the erection of the building. 
By then I trust we shall have completed our subscription, 
and be enabled to demand the government-money. The 
Protestant cemetery on the Ilissus has lately been com- 
pleted and planted with cypresses. You will have ere this 
received Pittakys’ book by Mrs Hill, whe is gone alone 
to America on the business of the Mission. Mr Hill? is 
well, and desires to be remembered to you; his schools 
are flourishing. 


Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 


C. H. BracrsBripGe. 
ATHENS, April 25, 1836. 


' Five of the ancient Chiefs or Capitani of the war of freedom com- 
manded these troops; Travellas (a hero of Missolonghi and now Aide- 
de-Camp to the King) Mammouris, Grivas, Vassos and Tzongas; who 
not only restrained the licence of their Irregulars, but forgot long existing 
jealousies in the common cause of their country. 

2 The author of this volume cannot allow the names of Mr and Mrs 
Hill to appear on this page without at the same time recording his obli- 
gations to them. ‘It was to their kindness at Athens in 1833, at a time and 
in a place which offered little prospect of such good offices, that he was 
indebted for the alleviation of an illness which was the consequence of his . 
journey into Beotia and Phocis, during a winter of remarkable severity. i 
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My Dear Sir, May 5, 1837. 


I swat gladly avail myself of the opportunity 
which you offer me, of adding a few lines to my letter 
of the 25th of April, 1836. Well do I remember the 
cloudless sky, the genial warmth, the waving green corn, 
and the mountain flowers, which bore witness to an Attic 
spring-time on that day. Those only who have “lived 
beneath the azure morn” of Hellas 


e 8 , e 9 9” 
(Sroco: yAauxay vaiovow vn’ ae) 


can conceive the effect of its lucid atmosphere on the 
animal spirits, particularly at that season. The harvest 
was however not an abundant one in Attica; from the 
want of sufficient rain in March not only were the crops 
of corn scanty, but 


“The flowery hill Hymettus with the sound 
Of bees’ industrious murmur * * *” 


did not yield its usual tribute of sweets to its indigenous 
swarms. Their productive labor failed and their numbers 
were not augmented’. 


The richer lands and higher plains of Greece produced 
an average crop ; indeed so great is the variety of soil and 


1 The bees in Greece are not destroyed when the honey is taken and 
increase sometimes twofold each season. Beginning their labours at the 
end of April they continue them till November; even through most of the 
winter many are seen on the wing, but they do not venture far from 
home. Water is essential to the bee, and during the working season 

they 
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climate that one can hardly suppose that Greece could suffer 
generally at any time from dearth. The plains of Arcadia 
for instance are probably 2000 feet higher than those of Ar- 
gos or Elis, and consequently the harvests are later. Indeed 
they differ, in some degree, in kind: Kalamboki, or maze 
may more properly be called the staple produce of the 
lower plains than wheat—barley grows among the highest 
hills, on the lightest soils. Excellent tobacco is the result 
of the high temperature of the neighbourhood of Tiryns 
and Mycene, and the southern side of the Argolide near 
Lerna seems well adapted for cotton or mastic. There 


they crowd the mouths of wells and the watering troughs, preferring the 
coldest and purest water. The peasants are careful to place water in troughs 
or hollow stones that they may drink without danger, yet many hundreds 
are drowned as they refresh themselves in the evening after their labours 
‘Scrura thymo plene.”’ 


At liquidi fontes et stagna virentia musco 
Adsint, et tenuis fugiens per gramina rivus— 

In medium, seu stabit iners, seu profluet humor, 
Transversas salices et grandia conjice saxa: 
Pontibus ut crebris possint consistere, et alas 
Pandere ad aestivum Solem, si forte morantes 
Sparserit, aut preceps Neptuno immerserit Eurus. 


VireGiL. Georg. 1v. 18. 


It seems probable that flowers have less saccharine matter in their farina 
than thyme, and that the farina itself is sooner dissipated: Of the many 
varieties of honey that exist, that of Hymettus is still esteemed the best, 
on account of its high flavour of thyme. One little glen in Eubcea planted 
with rose trees by some whimsical or speculating Pasha boasts a honey 
approaching in taste to conserve of roses—this till the revolution was 
monopolised by the ladies of the Seraglio. In Eubca a strong spirit is 
distilled from honey—it is by no means unpleasant and slightly resembles 
the Kirschwasser of the Black Forest. The Attic hives often produce from 
12 to 17 lbs. of honeycomb—the honey is chiefly exported to Constantinople, 
the wax used in the churches for tapers. 
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are few villages in Greece where a little of the former 
is not grown for domestic consumption. 


In May 1836, the King of Greece sailed for Ancona, 
but his protracted absence of nine months has been more 
than compensated by his marriage with one of the most 
amiable and sensible Princesses in Europe, a daughter 
of the Duke of Oldenburg by his first wife. Nothing 
could exceed the enthusiasm with which the King and 
Queen were received on landing (last February) at the 
Peireus. The royal proclamation on the King’s return 
was every where well received, and a mutual good feel- 
ing exists between the sovereign and his people. Soon 
after his arrival, King Otho conducted his Queen over the 
Acropolis, entering by the ancient approach through the 
Propylea. Mr Pittakys, the present conservator of anti- 
quities, 


"Egopos rov ‘ApyaioroyKov Movoelov 


has achieved the long desired object of opening this 
entrance and clearing the beautiful columns from the huge 
masses which have been for centuries piled up between 
them so as to form a solid wall. The temple of the wing- 
less Victory too, stands once more on the angle of the 
Acropolis rock. 


Many fragments and inscriptions and some few statues 
have been discovered during the past year, but nothing 
I believe of peculiar interest. 


The modern buildings of Athens and other principal 
towns have, in spite of apparent want of capital, advanced 
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rapidly. Extensive districts of ruins have been pierced 
by regular streets of respectable, if not very expensive, 
houses. The town (with its rising palace) has now become 
a modern Capital, the fragments of the buildings of the 
last era form the exception to its general appearance, 
and seem left only as mementos of war and _ slavery, 
amidst the blessings of civilization. 


At the Peireus the spirited Sciotes, who have under- 
taken to build many houses and a church on the side 
of the harbour nearest Munichia, have already proceeded 
far in their enterprise. I believe that the peace of the 
whole of Greece has never been seriously disturbed during 
the past year. The laws have been impartially adminis- 
tered, and the trial by jury has taken still further hold 
of the opinions of a people, to whose institutions and 
feelings it is peculiarly adapted. From the time the 
King left the government in the hands of Count Arman- 
sperg, the policy of the administration has been greatly 
criticised and its dilatory system much blamed. But it 
must nevertheless be confessed that some important mea- 
sures have been proposed by him. The Council of State 
has discussed the budget of each department, and per- 
sonally examined the Secretaries of State on the necessity 
of the intended disbursements. The expenditure of the 
State for 1833, 1834, 1835 has been published, as well 
as the estimates for 1836, which are carried to a great 
degree of minuteness. It has been shewn that the receipts 
of 1834 exceeded those of 1833 by nearly £122,000, and 
those of 1835 have again surpassed those of 1834 by 
£90,000, which is a pretty sure criterion of prosperity, 
taxes being the chief laid on agricultural produce. 
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Count Armansperg has signalized the last year of his 
administration by the establishment of Provincial Coun- 
cils, a measure which is hailed as both wise and consti- 
tutional, since it tends to train the nation to the regular 
election of a national assembly, whose functions the 
Council of State provisionally fulfils. The Provincial 
Councils are chosen by electors whose rights are defined 
by the Act, which divided the whole of Greece into 
municipalities. (Sjuo:.) Thus, should a national assembly 
be chosen hereafter, both the mode of election will be 
familiar to the people, and there will be a class of per- 
sons conversant with the management of local business, 
who must therefore shortly become efficient senators. 
This measure may well make amends for certain ob- 
noxious taxes, not very constitutionally imposed by Count 
Armansperg, and several despotic acts towards the citi- 
zens of Athens, the town council of which had presumed 
to prepare an address, for the King’s expected return, 
not very flattering to the Government during his absence. 
It is said that at the moment Count Armansperg offered 
his congratulations to his Majesty on board the British 
frigate, the King announced to him that he had abolished 
the office of Arch-Chancellor, presenting at the same 
time Mr Rudhart as the future Prime Minister. A royal 
edict, in afew days afterwards, declared that the King 
had at last accepted the Count’s often proffered resig- 


nation. 


Mr Rudhart is a German gentleman (a Franconian by 
birth) well known for his talents and success in life; 
many different opinions are entertained of his policy, 
which I shall forbear to trouble you with. 
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The Editor of the Tachydromos, of March 13, very 
justly remarks, “If the abolition of the office of’ Arch- 
Chancellor had no other beneficial result, than that of 
bringing the Sovereign into more intimate relation with 
his ministers and Council of State, this alone, we think, 
would have been sufficient reason to congratulate the 
nation on the event. On Thursday last the King honored 
the Council of State with his presence, on the occasion 
of its meeting for the examination of the budget for 1837, 

(ia ryv cv(nrnow tov mpovmTo\oyiopov Tov 1837.) 
This is the first time his Majesty has deigned to preside 
at the Council since its institution.” The King has 
thus broken his leading strings, and placed himself in a 
position to hear the truth. There are many members of 
the Council who both can and will speak with that 
simple freedom so characteristic of Greeks; and these 
men are well informed by correspondence of all that 
takes place in their country. There are many who are 
honest and patriotic, and though not perhaps well edu- 
cated, they have much practical good sense and general 


information. 


Thus then I look to the prospects of Greece without 
fear; and though there has been much time lost, since 
the close of the war of Freedom, amidst the heartless 
intrigues of Statesmen and the selfish projects or fanciful 
theories of ignorant adventurers, her rise has on the 
whole been rapid to the point at which she now stands’; 
and is likely to be accelerated, until she reaches a degree 
of intelligence and happiness worthy of her former fame. 


1 See Mr Finlay’s pamphlet on ‘“‘ The Hellenic Kingdom, 1836.” 
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Greece has chosen for herself that form of government 
which, in the works of Plato, is lauded as the best'—a 
limited monarchy, which is suited to the genius of the 
people and the situation of the country. There is no dispo- 
sition among any party to find fault with it, or any reason 
to doubt of its success. A nation which has fought for 
existence under independent chiefs, possessed of more than 
feudal power, will not easily forget the necessity for a 
sovereign will and unity of action. 


I cannot conclude better than with the last para- 
graph of King Otho’s proclamation on his return, dated 
the 26th Feb. 1837. “The throne and the people are 
inseparable. Place your trust in me, O Greeks, as I 
place mine in you. Then will your happiness and in- 
telligence be alike augmented, and the formation of our 
new institutions will have a happy result. Our children 
and future’ generations will turn their eyes upon us, and 
upon our common labours, and bless us for them’*.” May 
the great Powers of Europe never desert a youthful 
monarch and a gallant people in their pursuit of happi- 


1 Movapxia rolvuy Cevy8eioa pev cv ypaupactvy ayabois ots vopous 
Aéyomev dpiorn wacay. IIXar. Worrr. 302. e. 
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ness. Those who speak the Greek language still inhabit 
some of the fairest provinces of the world, and will 
soon begin to thirst after the blessings of law and free- 
dom, which they see so near them: we may hope that 
the time is not very far distant when civilization, ad- 
vancing gradually eastwards, may achieve a_ bloodless 
conquest’ in those realms which a Grecian army once 
tore from the grasp of the Despot of the East. 


I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 


C. H. BracesBRipGE. 


3 The following Newspapers are named in the advertisement of a 
Reading Room at Athens, February 1837 :— 


1. o Swryp in Greek and French. 

2. 1} AOnva Greek. 

3. 9 ’EAqwis Greek and German. 

4. 1 "Avayevynbeioa Greek and French. 

5. 0 Taxudpopos Greek and French. 

6. 4) Tov Ayyediov Greek, for advertisements only. 
7. » BactAtny Greek. 

8. 1 "Ipes Greek. 

9. 6 KrXerrys Greek. 


10. 6 ’"Eumropixos “Ayyedos Greek, ship news and advertisements. 


PERIODICALS. 
l. 0 Oearns. 
2. » Ipdodos. 
3. o AoxAnmios. 
4.  "AvOodoyia trav Kowwpertav Tvaicewv. 
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